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Y FF of Spain, Sho had bing” 
4 p 85 meditated the deſtruction of E N 
"Bi" land, now hegan to put his proj * 2 ; 

G- * XX into execution. The perpetual ob- 44 
4 Je& of his 2 was to exterminate Rare 
| reformations7 The revolt of his ſubjects i 
the Netherlands ſtill more inflamed his te- - 4 
ſentment againſt the Engliſh, as they hac 


5 aſſiſted the revolters. had, therefore, 10 9 
for ſome time beth makin preparations: to; 1 
attack England b y Pe er and »? 

6 now every part of his vaſt empire reſdunded 

| with the noiſe of armaments, and every art, 
was uſed ta levy ſupplies. * The marquis of 

; A2 S 
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„ HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Santa Croce, a ſea officer of great reputa- 5 


rion and experience, was deſtined to com- 
mand the fleet, which conſiſted of an hun- 
dred and thirty-two. veſſels, of a greater ſize 
than any that had been hitherto ſeen in Eu- 
rope. The duke of Parma was to conduct 
= the land forces, twenty. thouſand of whom 
"3 Bag were on board the fleet, and thirtyfour-thou- 
. ſand more were aſſembled in the Netherlands, 
= * ready to be tranſported into England. The 
= _ moſt renowned nobility and princes of Italy _ 
+» 8 and Spain, were ambitious of ſharing in the 
SR -, honour of this great enterprize. Don Ama- 
dæus of Savoy, Don John of Medicis, Gon- 
5 zaga, duke of Sabionetta, and others, haſ- 
>  tenedto join this great equipment; no doubt 
75 2 was entertained of its ſucceſs, and it was 
= ſty led the Invincible Armada, It carried on 
_ hoard, befide the land forces, eight thouſand - 
__ four hundred mariners, two thouſand. galley- 
1 —flaves, and two theuſand ſix hundred and 
- thirty great pieces of braſs ordnance. It was 
=_ victualled for fix months, and was attended 
with twenty leſſer ſhips, called Caravals, and 
ten Salves, with fix oars a-piece. 
Nothing could exceed the conſternation ' 
*Zwhich all ranks of people felt in England upon 
ISS nes of this terrible Armada being under fail 
co invade them. A fleet of not above thirty 
ihips of war, and thoſe very ſmall, in com- 
EE © pariſon, was all that was to oppoſe it by ſea ; 
| and as for refiſting by land, that was ſup- 
— , - fold to be impoſſible, as the Spanith army 
„ Ss compoſed of men well diſciplined, and 
6: long cnured to danger. The queen alone 
* ſeemed 
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emed undiſmayed; * ſhe-ifſued all her orders 
with tränquility; and the more to excite _ 


martial ſpirit of the nation, appeared o 

horſeback in the camp at 3 3 
the ſoldiers to their duty, and 
ſhare the ſame dangers with th I my- 
4 ſelf, cried ſhe, will be your general, — 


the rewarder of every one of your virtues. 


& in the field. Your alacrity has already 
<© deſerved its rewards; and on the word 


«« of a prince they ſhall be duly paid young, = 


« Perſevere in your obedience to command, 


«© ſhew your valour in the field, and we ſhall - 
“ ſoon have a glorious victory over thoſe 
«© enemies of my God, my kingdom, and. = 8 


«© people.” | 
Nor were her preparations by ſea driven on 


with leſs alacrity ; although the Engliſh-fleet * 


was much inferior in number and fize of 


{hipping to that of the enemy, yet it aue 
much more manageable, the dexterity and 
courage of the mariners being greatly ſupe® © 
rior, Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of. 
great courage and. capacity. took on him the 


command of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in 


Europe, ferved under him; while à ſmall. 


ſquadron conſiſting of forty veltels, Engliſh 


and Flemiſh, commanded by lord, Seymout, 


lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the 


duke of Parma. This was the preparation 


made by the Engliſh, while all the prq;eſtant 
powers of Europe regarded this enterfnte as 


the critical event which was to decide e 


ever the fans of their religion. 
28 * 4 3 | 
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's HisTORY of 'ENGLANDS. _ © 

In the mean time, while che Spaniſh Ar⸗- 
mada was preparing to fail, the admit Santa 
Croce died, as Hkewiſe the vice admiral Pa- 
liano; and the command 1 HE expedition 
was givep to. the duke de Medina Sidonia. 
| Winz the port of Liſbon, the Arma- 
da next day met with a violent tempeſt, 


5 ; 4: | Fe Which ſunk ſome of the- ſmalleſt of their ſhip- 
ping, and obliged the fleet to put back into 


+ harbour. After ſome time ſpent in refitting, 
they again put to ſea; where they took a 
„ a 7 
© flſherman, who gave them intelligence that 
the Engliſh fleet, hearing of the diſperſion. 
of the Armada in a ſtorm, was retired back 
into Plymouth harbour. From this intelli- 
gence, the Spaniſh admiral, inſtead of going 
directly to the coaſt of Flanders to take ix 
the troops ſtationed there, reſolved to ſail to- 
Plymouth, and deftroy the ſhipping laid up- 
in that harbour. But Effingham, was pre- 
pared to receive them; he was juſt got out 
of Port when he ſaw the Spaniſh Armada 
coming full ſail towards him, diſpoſed in the 
form of ay half moon, and ſtretching ſever 
miles from one extremity. to the other. 
However the Engliſh admiral, ſeconded by 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobiſher, attacked the 
Armada at a diſtance, pouring in their broad- 
fides with admirable dexterity. They did 
not chuſe to engage the enemy more cloſely, 
becauſe they were greatly inferior in 
nu of ſhips, guns, and weight of metal; 
nor"could they pretend to board ſuch lofry 
*thips without manifeſt diſadvantage. How+ 


ever, two Spaniſh galleons Once and 
| taken. 
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taken. "As the Armada advanced up the 
Channel, the Engliffi ſtill followed and inn 
feſted their rear; and their fleet continually _ 
increaſing from different ports, they ſfoowm _ +4; 
found themſelves in a capacity, toattack the _ 
Spaniſh fleet more nearly, and#accordingly - = 
fell upon them while they were taking Thel-- 
ter in the port of Calais. 1 > 
confuſion, wars took eight of his ſmaller”, 
thips, and filling them with combuſtible ma 78 
terials, ſent them, as fire ſhips, one after the . | .* 
other into the midſFof the enemy, The 
Spafliards immediately took flight in great __ 
diſorder; while the Engliſh profiting by their 
panic, took or deſtroyed about twelve of them. 

The duke de Medina Sidonia being driven 
to the coaſt of Zealand, held a council f 
war, in which it was refolved, that as their 4 
ammunition began to fail, and their ſhips . 
had received great damage, they ſhould re- 
turn. to Spain by ſailing round the Orkneys, 
as the winds. were contrary to his paſfage +» 
directly back. Accordingly they proceeded 
northward, and were followed by the Englifk - 
fleet as far as Flamborough-head, where they 
were terribly ſhattered by a ſtorm. Seven- 
teen of the ſhips, having five thouſand men 2 
on board, were afterwards caſt away u FEY 
the weſtern iſles, and the coaſt of Ireland. 
Of the whole Armada, three and fifty ſhips 
only returned to Spain, in a miſerable-con+ © 
dition; and the ſeamen as well as ſoldiegg&who. © 7 
remained, only ſerved, by their accoults,: to * - . ⁵ 
intimidate their countrymen from attempting * ñ³ 
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8 HISTORY OF EN GLAND. * _ 
to renew ſo dangerous an expedition. The 
Engliſh loſt only one fhip, and about an 
hundred men. | " ISI 


- Theſe diſaſters of the Spaniſh Armada; ex- Y 


cited the Engliſh, to Attempt invafions in: & 
their turn. N would be endleſs to relate all 
the advantages obtained over the enemy at 
ſea, or their various deſcents upon different 
parts of the coaſt, It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the ſea captains of that reign are ſtifl 
conſidered as the boldeſt and moſt enterpriæz- 
ing ſet of men that England ever produced 
and among this number, we reckon our Ra 
leigh, and Howard, our Drake, our Caven- 
diſh, and Hawkins. The Englifh navy then 
began to excel; and has ſince continued irg 
refitible in all parts of the ocean. 1 
Of thoſe who made the moſt ſignal figures 
in theſe depredations upon Spain, was the 
young earl of Eſſex, a nobleman of great bra- 
very, generoſity, and genius; and fitted, not. 
only for the foremoſt ranks in war by his va- 
lour, but to conduct the intrigues of à court 
by his eloquence and addreſs. But with all 
theſe endowments, both of body and mind, 
he was impetuous, haughty, and totally in- 
capable of advice or controul. The earl 
of | Leiceſter had died ſome time before, and 
now left room in the queen's affections for 
a new favourite, which ſhe was not long in 
chufing, fince the merit, the bravery, and the 
pophrity of Eſſex, were too great not to en- 
age her attention. Elizabeth, though ſhe 
Fejected an huſband, yet appeared always paſ- 
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rendered ker ſb inſenſible to her want of beau- 
77 and: the depredations of age, that the: ſtilk | 
thought herſelf as powerful by her perſonal 1 
. accompliſhments as by her authority. The b 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


witty, and handſome; in the field, and at 

court, he always appeared with ſuperior luſtre, 

In all: the maſques which were then performęed, 

the earl and Elizabeth were generally coupled  - 

as partners; and although ſhe was almoſt ſixty,/, 

and he not - on ſo old, yet her vanity: over | +» 
looked the diſparity; the world told her that I 
ſhe was young, and ſhe: herſelf was willing 

to think ſo. This young earls. intereſt ian _—_— 
the queen's affections, promoted his intereſt -= 
and he conducted all things at his diſcretion. 3; 
But young and unexperienced as he was, he 2 
at length began to fancy that the flatteries he 30 


neu favourite was young, active, ambitious, | 5 


received, were given to his merits and not 1 

to his favour. His jealouſy alſo. of lord Bur- 8 M 
leigh, who was his only rival in power, made _  "_ 
him ſtill more untractable; and the man _ 
ſucceſſes he had obtained againſt the Spamards, 8 
increaſed his confidence. Ia a debate before __ 


the queen, between him and 
the choice of a governor for Irelang | = 
ſo heated in the argument, that he UAkirely - -_=_ 
forgot the rules of civility, He turnt dis | 
back on the queen in a contemptuous m 
which ſo provoked her, that ſhe gave hit. 
box on the ear, © Inſtead of recollecting him- 
ſelf, and making the ſubmiſſions due to her 
ſex and ſtation, he elapped his hand to his 
ſword; and ſwore he would not bear ſuck 
uſage even from her father. This offence, _ 
| though 
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though very great, was Toon forgotten: ſhe: 
e · inſtated ie his former favour, and her 
kindneſs ſeemed to have acquired new force 
from that ſhort interruption. - The death alſo 
of his rival, lord Burleigh, which happened 
thortly after, ſeemed to confirm his power. 
But though few men were poſſeſſed of E- 
ſexꝰ's talents, both for war and peace, yet he 
had not art enough to guard againſt the in- 
trigues of a court; his temper was too open, 
and gave his enemies many advantages over. 
him. || At that time the earl of Tyrone 
headed the rebellious natives of Ireland; Who; 
not yet thoroughly brought into ſubjection, 
took every: opportunity , to. make incurſions 
upon the civilized inhabitants, and ſlew all 
they were able to overpower. To ſubdue 
theſe was an employment that Effex thought 
worthy of his ambition; nor were his.ene- 
mĩes difpleaſed at thus removing a man from 
court, where he obſtructed all their private 
aims of preferment. BURR: 
Eſſex, upon entering on his new command 
in Ireland, employed his friend, the earl of 
Southampton, who was long obnoxious to the 
queen, as general of his horſe; nor was it till 
after repeated orders from Elizabeth, that he 
could be prevailed on to diſplace him. This 
indiſcretion was followed by another; inſtead 
of attacking the enemy in their grand retreat 
in Ulſter, ke led his — into the province 
of Munſter, where he only exhauſted his 
ſtrength, and loſt his opportunity againſt a 
people that ſubmitted at his. approach, but 
took up arms again when he retired, It may 
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eaſily be ſuppoſed, that theſe miſcarriages 
were urged by the enemies of Eſſex at home; 
but they had ſtill greater reaſon to attack his 
reputation, when it was kno that inſtead 
of humbling the rebels, he had onl treated 
with them; and inſtead of forcing them to 2 
ſubmiſſion, had concluded a ceffation of hoſ- 
tilities. This ſue of an enterprize, from 7 
which much was expected, did not fail to pro- 
voke the queen as ſenfibly ; and her anger 
was ſtill more heightened by the peeviſh and 
impatient letters, which he daily wrote to 
her and the council. But her reſentment 
againſt him was {till more let looſe, ' when ſhe 
found, that leaving the place of his appoint- 
ment, and without any permiſſion demanded 
or obtained, he had returned from Ireland to 
make his complaints to her in perſon. 

* At firſt, indeed, Elizabeth was pleaſed at 
ſeeing a fayourite come back, whom ſhe long- 
ed to ſee; but the momentary ſatisfaction of 
his unexpected appearance being over, ſhe 
reflected on the impropriety of his conduct 
with greater ſeverity; and ordered him to re- 
main a priſoner at his own houſe, This was 
a reception Eſſex was not unprepared for: he 
uſed every expreſſion of humiliation and ſor- 
row, and tried once more, the long unprac- 1 
tiſed arts of inſinuation that had brought him me 
into favour. The queen, however, ſtill con- _— 
tinuing inflexible, he reſolved to give up 
every proſpect of ambition i Mut previous to 
his retiring into the country aſſured the 
queen, that he could neversþe happy till he | 
again faw thoſe eyes, which were uſed to =o 
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ſhine upon him with ſuch luſtre; that, in ex» 
ctance of that happy moment, he would, 
ike another Nebuchadnezzar, dwell with tile 
beaſts of the field, and be wet with the dew 
of heaven, till ſhe again propitioufly took pity 
on his ſufferings. This romantic meſſage, 
was peculiarly pleaſing to the queen; ſhe, 
therefore replied, that after ſome time, when 
convinced of his fincerity, fomething might 
be expected from her lenity. When theſe 
ſymptoms of the queen's returning affection 
were known, they equally renewed the fears 
of his real enemies, and the aſſiduities of his 
| Þretended friends, He did not, therefore, 
decline an examination of his conduct before 
the council, ſecure in his miſtreſs's favour, 
And he was only fentenced to reſign his em- 
ployments, and to continue a priſoner in his 
own houſe, till her majeſty's further pleafure 
ſhould be known. ; | 
He now, therefore, had triumphed over | 
his enemies; and the diferetion of a few | 
months might have re-inſtated him in all his | 
former employments ; but his imperuolity 
would not ſuffer him to wait for a ſlow re- | 
dreſs of what he confidered as wrongs ; and 
the queen's refuſing his requeſt to continue 
him in the poſſeſſion of a lucrative monopol 
of ſweet wines, which he had long enppen 
fpurred him on to the moſt violent meaſures. 
1 Having long built with fond credulity on 
his great popularity, he began to hope, from 
the affiſtance of the giddy multitude, that re- 
venge upon his enemies in the council, whiely 
he ſuppoſed was denied him from —y 
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Wich theſe aims he began to increaſe the ge- 
neral propenfity in his favour, by an hoſpita - c. 


2 little ſuited to his circumſtances, He 
tertained men of all ranks and profeſſions ; 
but particularly the military, who he hoped 
in his preſent views might be ſerviceable to 
him. But his greateſt dependence was upon 
the citizens of London, whoſe ſchemes of e- 
ligion and government he appeared entirely 
to approve ;; and, while. he gratified the puti- 
tans: by, railing at the government of. the. 
church, he pleaſed the envious, by: expoſing 
the faults of thoſe in power. However, the 
chief ſeverity of his cenſure reſted upon the 
queen, whom he did not hefitate to ridicule ; 
and of whom he declared that ſhe was now 
become an old woman, and that her mind was. 
grown as crooked as her body. ": "IS 

It may well be ſuppoſed that none of theſe - 
indiſcretions were concealed from the queen; 
his enemies, and her emiſſaries, took care to 
bring her information of all his reſentments, 
and to aggravate his flighteſt reflections into 
treaſon, Elizabeth was ever remarkably jea- 
lous where her beauty was in queſtion 3. and 
though ſhe was now in her ſeventieth year, 
yet ſhe eagerly liſtened to all the flattery of 
her courtiers, when they called her a Venus, 
or an Angel. She, therefore, began to con- 
ſider him as unworthy of her eſteem, and 
permitted his enemies to drive hig hose 
extremities to which he was nate in⸗ 
clined. He had collected togetherra lect. | 
— — of malcontents, why PAIR we 3 - 
his wild projects; and ſuppoſing their adhe- | 
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rents much more numerous than they wore,” 
they took no pains to conceal their intentions, 
Among other projects, the reſult of blind ra 
and deſpair, they reſolved at laſt that 
Chriſtopher Blount, one of his fe 
ſhould, with a choice detachment, 4 

himſelf of the palace gates; that Sit "Jake 
Davis ſhould ſeine the hall, Sir Charles Da- 
vers the guard- chamber, while Eſſex himſelf 
would ruſh in from the Meuſe, attended . 
a body of his partizans, into the queen's 
preſence, intreat her to remove his ul her 

enemies, to aſſemble a new parliament, and 
to corre the defects of the preſent adminiſ- 
tration. 

The queen and council, alarmed at the 
great reſort of people to Effex, and having 
tome intimations of his deſign, ſent ſecretary 
Herbert to require his appearance before the 
council, which was aſſembled at the lord keep 
er's. While Eſſex was deliberating in what 
manner he ſhould proceed, he received a pri- 

vate note, by which he was warned to provide 
yy hisfafety. He confulted his friends touch- 
* the emergency of their ſituation; they 
ot deſtitute of arms and ammunition, while 
the guards at the palace were doubled, ſo that 
any attack upon that would be fruitleſß. 
While he and his confidants were in conſulta- 
tion, a perſon, probably employed by his ene- 
mies, came in as a meſſenger from the citi- 
zens, with tenders of affiftance againſt all his 
adyerfaries. Wild as the project was of rai- 
ſing the city, in the preſent conjunqture it was 
refolved on; but the execution of it was de- 
layedl till che day following. | 
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Eafly in the morning of the nextgday, he 
l by his friends, the earls of Rab *., 
and Southampton, the lords Sandes, Par- 
and Mounteagle, with three hundred per- 
ſons of diſtinction. The doors of Eſſex-houſe 
were immediately locked, to prevent all ſtran- 
gers from entering; and the earl now diſco- - 
vered his ſcheme for raiſing the city more ful - 
ly to the conſpirators. In the mean time, Sir 
Walter Raleigh ſending a Wa to Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, this otheer had a conference 
with him in a boat on the Thames, and there 
diſcovered all their proceedings. The queen 
being informed of the whole, ſent in the ut- 
moſt haſte Egerton, the lord keeper, Sir Wil- 
liam Knollys, the controller, Popham, the 
lord chief juſtice, and the earl of Worceſter, 
to Eſſex houſe, to demand the cauſe of theſe 
unuſual proceedings. It was ſome time be- 
fore they received admittance ; and it was not 
without ſome degree of fury, that they order- 
ed Eſſex and his adherents to lay down their 
arms. While they continued undaunted in 
the diſcharge of their duty, and the multitude 
around them clamoured lgudly for their pu- 
niſhment, the earl of Eſſex, who now. ſaw that 
all was to be hazarded, reſolved to leave them 
priſoners in his houſe, and to ſally forth to 
make an inſurrection in the city. But he had 
made a wrong eſtimate in expecting that po- 
Pularity alone could aid him in time of dan- 
ger; he iſſued out with about two hundred 
followers, armed only with ſwords; and in 
his paſſage to the city was joined by the earl! 
of Bedford, and lord Cromwell. As he ai „ 
| throu : . : 
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through the ſtreets, he cried aloud, © For the 
x ueen ? for the queen! a plot is laid for 
life!“ hoping to engage the populace to wml 
but they had received orders from the nana" 
to keep within their houſes; ſo that he W 
not joined by a fingle perſon. He then pro- 
ceeded to the houſe of Smith, the ſheriff, on 
whoſe aid he greatly depended ; but the 
crowd gathered round him rather to ſatisfy | 
their curioſity, than to lend him any àſſiſtance. 
Eſſex now perceived that he was undone ; and 
hearing that he was proclaimed a traitor b 
the earl of Cumberland, and lord Burleigh, «» 
he began to think of retreating to his on 
houſe, there to ſell his life as dearly as he could. 
But he was prevented in his aims even the 
the ſtreets in his way were baricadoed, and 
guarded by the citizens, under the command 
of Sir John Leviſon. In fighting his way 
through this obſtruction, Henry racß 
young gentleman, for whom be had a ſingular 
affection, was killed, and Sir Chriſtopher 
"Blount wounded and taken. The earl, him- 
felf, attended by a few of his followers, the 
- - reſt having privately retired,” made towards 
the river; and, taking a boat, arrived once 
more at Eſſex-houſe, where he began to make 
preparations for his defence, But his cafe. 
was too deſperate for any remedy from valour; 
wherefore, after demanding in vain for hoſta- 
ges, and conditions from his beſiegers, he ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion, requeſting only civil 
treatment, and a fair hearing. 25 


Eſſex and Southampton were immediately“ | 
carried to the archbiſhop's palace at W 
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whence they were next day conveyed to 

the Tower, and tried by their Peers. on the wal 

eeenth of February following. Little : 
* be urged in their defence; their guilt 


Was too flagrant. Eſſex after condemnation 
was viſited by that religious horror which 
ſeemed to attend him in all his diſgraces. He 
was terrified almoſt to deſpair by the remon- 
ſtrances of his own chaplain; he was recon- 
eiled to his enemies, and made a full confeſ- 
ſion of his conſpiracy. He had ſtrong hopes 
of pardon, from the irreſolution which the 
queen diſcovered be fore ſhe ſigned the warrant 
for his execution. She had given him former- | 
ly a ring, which ſhe deſired him to ſend her ' 
in any emergency of this nature. This ring 
was actually ſent her by the counteſs of Not- 
tingham, who being a concealed enemy to the 
unfortunate earl, never delivered; it; while - 
Elizabeth fecretly fired at his obſtinacy i in 
making no applications for mercy. The fact 
is, ſhe appeared herſelf as much an object of 
pity, as the unfortunate nobleman ſhe cou” 
demned. She figned the warrant for his e | 
cution ; ſhe countermand@hit ; ſhe ag 
ſolved. on his death, > ain felt a ne * 
turn of tenderneſs. At 1. ſhe gave her dn 
ſent to Kis execution, and was never ſeen to 5 
enjoy an happy day more. 
After the beheading of Eſſex, in the ier 
fifth year of his age, ſome of his aſſociates 
were brought to their trials. Cuffe, his fecr 
tary, a turbulent man, but poſſeſſed of a, $ 
learning, Davers, Blount, Meric, and Davis, 
were condemned and executed; * geen: 
13 oned! 
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pardoned” the reft; being perſuaded that they 


were culpable only from their friendſhips 
their benefaQor. p 53 þ 
iracies that Tak * 


In the latter end of the year 1600, 4 
the moſt extraordinary — 
tory mentions, broke out in Scotland. I ſhall 
relate the particulars as drawn up by James 
- Himſelf, and publiſhEd by his authority; and 
afterwards, make ſome remarks upon the im- 
Probabilities, contradictions, and inconſiſten- 
sies that attend the whole ſtory. © - 
On the fifth of Auguſt, as 2 was tak- 
ing horſe in the morning, to hunt in the 
neighbourhood of Falkland, he was accoſted 
in a manner more reſpectful than uſual by 
Alexander Ruthven, brother to the carl of 
Gowry, and ſon to that earl who had been be- 
headed in this reign. It may be here proper 
to inform the reader, that the two brothers 
had received their education abroad; that 
they were looked upon as being more learned: 
than noblemen generally are; and that they 
had not only been reftored by James to their: 
family honours and eſtate, L diſtinguiſhed 
dy him with partibular marks of his bounty. 
X Moving finiſhed the courſe of their education 
and travels, they returned through England 
to Scotland, where they reſided at their fami- 
Iy-ſeat near Perth; but it is pretty certain 
8 Elizabeth had found means. to fix the 
earl in her intereſt, and that ſhe intended to 
et him her principal agent in Scotland. 
Be that as it will, this Alexander, who, it 
- ſeems, was very handſome, and whom James 


r 


ſuſpected to have an intrigue with his wife, 
5 informed 
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informed his majeſty that, the evening before, 

he had ſeized a ſuſpicious fellow, muffled up 
cloak which concealed a large pot full of 
den : that he had ſecured the fellow and 
pot in a oxy houſe, till he ſhould. 
know his -majeſty's pleaſure ; for which pur- 


pole he had come to Falkland. Ruthven ad- . 
a ded, that none, not even the earl his brother, 
— knew of this adventure; but preſſed James $M 


to give ſome -orders about the gold and the 
priſoner. James, at firſt declined having any 
thing to do with either, but, upon farther 
examination, he began to ſuſpe that the fel- 

low might be an agent from the pope or * 
the king of Spain, and might be 1ntruſted 
with the gold to make diſturbances” in his 
kingdom. He offered to ſend back one of * 
bis ſervants with Ruthven, and a warrant 
directed to the magiſtrates of Perth, to receive 

the fellow and the money into their cuſtody, 

and to detain both till his pleafure ſhould- 
farther known, Ruthven ſtrongly oppoſed: 
this expedient. He obſerved, that if eich 

the magiſtrates or his brother ſhould hears .- 
the priſoner and the money, James would get 
but a poor account of the latter; in When 

caſe he, (Ruthven) muſt loſe” the reward of 
his zeal and loyalty ; and therefore he in- 
treated James to examine the fellow in perſon, 
entirely referring his own-recompence to his 
majeſty's generohty. The ſport of the field 
being at a ſtand during this long conference, _ - 
James joined his attendants ; but told Rath.  - 
ven that he would confider further of the 
matter. Ruthyen endeavoured full to pre- 


vail 
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vail upon yarns to examine the priſoner, « 
who, he ſaid, in caſe of delay, might make 

a noiſe, which would defeat the whole 
covery. Though it does not appears 
the narrative drawn up by James himiel 

0 that he agreed to this propoſal, yet Ruthv 
wy diſpatched Henderſon one of the two ſervants 

160 who attended him, to ride poſt-haſte back tos 
"i acquaint the earl of Gowry, that in about 
Wi three hours James would be at his houſe, and 

4 defiring him to prepare dinner. James, du- 

ring the chaſe was ſtartled with what he heard 


* from Ruthven; and riding again up to him, 
I told him that when the ſport was over, he 
'Y would attend him. Upon the death of the 


1 ſtag, James called for a freſh horſe, and 
1 mounting, unarmed and defenceleſs as he was, 
left word with the duke of Lenox, the earl 
of Mar, and his other attendants, that he 
was gone to Perth upon buſineſs with the 
earl of Gowry, but would be back at night. 
Moſt of the company got freſh horſes, and 
Amagining that James was gone to apprehend 
the maſter of Olphant, who was then ſkulk- 
ing as an outlaw about the country, they 
galloped after hun, apprehending danger ta 
his perſon. 1 
Ruthven endeavoured to prevail on James 
to countermand their attendance upon his 
perſon, and to- be ſatisfied with that of three 
1 or four ſervants. James ſays, that this diſ- 
= courſe began to give him ſuſpicions of Ruth- 
b. - ven's intentions; but thinking that his bro- 
ther's ſevere uſage of him might have diſturb-. 
ed his brain; a conjecture which was con- 
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firmed by the uncommon wildneſs of his looks, 
Bis — "5A air, and incoherent. diſcourſe; 
he was contented with ordering the .noble- 
men his followers, to attend him; and, after 
informing the duke of Lenox of Ruthven's 
difeovery, and his own ſuſpicions of his in- 
inſanity, he ordered him not to leave him, 
eſpecially when he entered the houſe where 
the fellow and the treaſure are confined, 
Their diſcourſe was interrupted by Ruthven; 
who again peremptorily infiſted, that none of 
the royal attendants ſhould be preſent at the 
fellow's examination; but James told him 
with a ſmile, *©* That being himſelf but a 
poor accomptant, it was neceſſary he ſhould 


have ſome aſſiſtance in telling over the mo- 


ney.” Ruthven inſiſting with his uſual earn- 
eſtneſs, that none ſhould be preſent, James 
grew at laſt apprehenſive of ſome treaſonable 
deſign; but, by his own account, he was 
aſhamed to on his ſuſpicions, and rode for- 
ward, When they came within two miles of 
Perth, Ruthven diſpatched another ſervant-to 
advertiſe his brother of the king's approach, 
and after riding a mile farther he left James 
for the ſame purpoſe. | 
Gowry was at dinner when he underſtood 
from his brother that the king was at hand; 
and was ſo far from having made any pre- 
158 for his majeſty's reception, that 
1aving received him at head of three or 
four ſcore of his attendants, (thoſe of James 
not exceeding fifteen, and armed only with 
ſwords) it was a full hour before his dinner 
could be got ready. During this interval, 
| | James 
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James preffed Ruthven to introduce him to 
the priſoner ; but he pretended that there was 


no hurry till his majeſty's dinner was overs 
James deſcribes the earl of Gowry as bene 


extremely reſtleſs, unquiet and uneaſy, whale 


his majeſty was dining. When James wag, 


ready to rife from the table, Ruthven white 


pered him that it was now time to viſit the 


priſoner; but he wiſhed that his majeſty 
would get rid of the earl his brother by de- 
firing him to entertain the other gueſts. - © 

J ſhall here juſt obſerve, that Ruthven and 
his two ſervants had rode from Perth to Falk» 
land that day ; and the horſe of the former 
was ſo tired, that it could ſcarcely keep up 
with the king, whom he was inceflantly pret- 
fng to ride faſter : yet (to ſpeak nothing of 
the firſt ſervant) this ſecond ſervant's horſe 
outrides them all, and reaches his maſter's 
houſe before the king himſelf. : 

That the earl ſhould be uneaſy is not ſur- 


prizing when we conſider how ill. prepared 


he was for the royal viſitant; for it appears, 
from the king's own relation, that neither 
of his brother's ſervants had delivered the 
meſſage: beſides; if Ruthven was (as there 


1s too much reaſon to believe he was) inſane, 


the earFs concern muſt be increaſed at ſuch an 
adventure. - - | | 


When James left the room, he deſired to 


be attended by Sir Thomas Erſkine 5 but 
Ruthven defired him to go forward with him, 
and perſiſted that his majeſty would com- 
mand publickly that none ſhould 


the 


follow him. 
It does not appear that the king gave any ſuch 
order; but that, paſſing through the end of 
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the hall where his attendants were at dinner 
he mounted a winding ftair (ealled in Scot- 
f land a Turnpike) and after paſſing through 
ſeveral rooms, the doors of which were all 
carefully locked by Ruthven, at laſt he enter- 
F, ed a ſmall cloſet, where he ſaw a man with a 
. dejefted countenance, ftanding with a dagger 
F at his girdle. Ruthven locking the door, and 
clapping his hat on has head, drew the dagger 
from the man's girdle, and pointing it to the 
king's breaſt, ſwore bitterly that it ſhould, go 
| to his heart if he offered to cry out, or to open 
a window; afhrming, that he was ſure, the 
king's conſcicnce was burthened for murder- 
ing his father. 6 N 
| James does not inform us, why Ruthven, 
; did not immediately plunge the dagger into 
his boſom; (which he naturally would have 
b done, had he been determined to murder 
him) but diſplays his own eloquence, in re- 
counting the arguments he made ule of to di- 
ert Ruthven from his barbarous purpoſe, 
while the third perſon ſtood by trembling and 
; quaking, rather like one condemned, than 
an executioner of ſuch an enterprize. 8 
If we believe James, his rhetoric made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon Ruthven, that it 
ſaved his life. At his majeſty's perſuafive 
language (ſays James in his narrative) he ap- 
* peared to be ſomewhat amazed, and, uneo- 
vering his head again, ſwore and proteſted: - 
| that his majeſty's life ſhould be ſafe, if he : 
would behave himſelf quietly, without mak- 
ing a noiſe or crying; and that he would 
only bring in the earl his brother to ware 
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with his majeſty, Whereupon his majeſty: 
enquiring what the eart would do with him, 


fince (if his majeſty's life were ſafe, e 


ing ſuch a priſoner; his anſwer only was, 
that he could tell his majeſty no more; but 
that his life ſhould be ſafe, in cale he behaved 


himſelf quietly ; the reſt the earl his brother, 


whom he was going for would tell his ma- 


Jeſty at his coming. With that, as he was 


going for the earl his brother, as he affirmed, 
he turned him about to the other man, ſay- 
ing theſe words unto him, „I make you here 
the king's keeper, till I come back again, 
and ſee that you keep him upon your peril:“ 
and there withal ſaid to his majeſty, „you 
muſt content yourſelf to have this man now 
our keeper, until my coming back.“ | 
After this ſudden tranfition from murder 
to mildneſs, Ruthven left the room, but took 
the key with him. His majeſty aſked. the 
fellow who was left with him, whether he 
was appointed to be his murderer ?? which 


he denied with marks of fear and horror; 


and ſaid that he had been locked in there a; 
very little while before his majeſty's arrival, 

The king then ordered him to open the win- 
dow, which . he readily did. Meantime, 
while Gowry was entertaining the king's ſer- 
vants, one of them told him, that the king 
had taken horſe, upon which the company 
ruſhed out to follow him. They underſtood 
from the Porter, that the king was not gone; 
but Gowry running back to the houſe, im- 
meaiately returned, and told them that the: 
king 
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king ſet out by a back gate. As they were 
haſting to take horſe, young Ruthven return- 
ed and told James that he muſt die, offering 
to bind his majeſty's hands, at the ſame time, 
with a garter. Janis and he inſtantly col- 
lared each other; and before Ruthven could 
draw his ſword, James drew him by force to 
the window, from whence he called out that 
they were murdering him. Art the very in- 
ſtant his ſervants were running paſt to take 
their horſes. The king's voice was inſtantly 
known by the earl of Mar and the duke of 
Lenox. They attempted to run up the turn- 
pike by which the king entered ; but the earl 
of Gowry mounted by another ſtair-caſe, 
which was left open. By this time James 
had the better in the ſtruggle between him 
and Ruthven, and he had drawn the latter te 
the door of the ftudy, his head being under 
kis majeſty's arms, and himſelf on his knees. 
Such was the fituation of the combatants, ' 
when Sir John Ramſay luckily found his way 
to the acceſhble turnpike, and mounting it, 
wounded Ruthven two-or three times with his 
dagger ; upon which James threw his antago- 
hiſt down from the top of the ſtairs to the 
bottom, where his life was finiſhed by Sir 
Thomas Erſkine and Sir Hugh Herries. His 
laſt words were, „I am not to blame for 
this.” Before Erſkine performed his feat, he 
had collared'the carl of Gowry, who was de- 
Uvered by his ſervants. Erſkine and Herries 
having diſpatched Ruthven, ran up the turn- 
Pike, and were followed by the carl of Gowry, 


| who had on his head a ſteel helmet, and a 
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ſword in each hand, and ſeven of his ſervants, 
each with a 1word, all the force of james 
(whom his ſubjects had ſhut into the cloſet). 
amounting only to the three knights above- 
mentioned, and one Wilſon. A conflict en- 
ſued in the adjoining room, in which the 
king's attendants were wounded, but Sir John 
Ramſay ran his fword through Gowry's 
heart, and he expiring without ſpeaking. 2 
word, his ſervants were driven down ſtairs; © 
The duke of Lenox and the earl of Mar 
had now forced their way into the turnpike 
by which James had mounted, and found him 
upon his knees thanking God for his delive- 
Trance. The townſmen of Perth had, by 
this time, taken the alarm; and upon hear- 
ing that their provoſt, the earl of Gowry was. 
killed, ſurrounded the houſe. James order» 
ed them to be admitted, ſhewed them he 
dead bodies of the earl and his brother, and in- 
formed them both of his danger and deliyer- 
ance. This is the ſubſtance, of the famous 
diſcourſe publiſhed by James concerning this 
celebrated conſpiracy. The reader may ea- 
fily perceive, by its internal evidences, that 
it is full of abſurdities and inconfiſtencies ; 
and they are fo palpable, as to ſuperſede all 
animadverſions on that head, Strong exter- 
nal evidences hikewife concur to deftroy the 
credit of the king's narrative, Archbiſhop 
Spotſwood ſays, that during Gowry's com- 
bat with the king's attendants, which wag 
it ſeems, in a chamber, into which the clo- 
ſet opened, one of the company cried out, 


„ You have killed the king our maſter, an 
will 


as R771 
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will you alſo take our lives? Gowry hear- 
ing this, gave over the combat; and N 
the two points of his ſwords was run throug 
the heart. ' Gs 

There is alſo a material difference between 
Spotſwood's narrative and that of the king; 
for the former ſays, that the earl himſelf in- 
tercepted the fellow with the gold, and ſent 


his brother to the king with the information. 


Upon the whole, it is highly probable, that 
if there was a conſpiracy, the queen knew of 
it, but moſt probably there was none; and 
the tragedies which followed proceeded from 
the diſtempered brain of young Ruthven ; 


for there is no ground for charging the bro- 


ther, who took no advantage of the vaſt 
ſuperiority of force he had in his houſe, and 
who the moment that he heard the king was 
dead, dropt his arms, and ſuffered himſelf 

to be run through the body by his enemies. 


The remaining events of this reign are in- 
conſiderable. With the death of her favour- 
ite Eſſex, all Elizabeth's pleaſures ſeemed to 
expire: ſhe afterwards went through the bufi- 
neſs of the ſtate merely from habit, but her 
ſatisfactions were no more. She had fallen 
into a profound melancholy, which all the 
advantages of her high fortune, all the glo- 
ries of her proſperous reign were unable to 
remove. She had now found out the falſhood 
of the counteſs of Nottingham; who on her 
death- bed ſent for the queen, and informed 
her of the fatal circumſtance of the ring, 
which ſhe had neglected to deliver. Thu 
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information awakened all that paſſion which 
the —_ had vainly endeavoured to ſuppreſs. 
She ſhook the dying counteſs in her bed, cry- 
ing out. That God might pardon her, but 


| The never would.” She then broke from her, 


and reſigned herſelf to the dictates of her fix- 
ed deſpair. She refuſed food and ſuſtenance ; 
ſhe continued filent, and gloomy ; fighs, and 
groans were the only vent ſhe gave to her 
deſpondence ; and ſhe lay for ten days and 
nights upon the carpet, leaning on cuſhions 
which her maids brought her. Perhaps ſhe 
reflected with remorſe on ſome paſt actions of 
her life. She perceived the decays of nature, 
and the approach of her diſſolution. She ſaw 
her courtiers remitting their aſſiduity to her, 
in order to pay their court to her ſucceſſor, 
Such a concurrence of cauſes was more than 
ſufficient to deſtroy the remains of her conſti- 
tution ; and her end now viſibly approacheds 
Feeling a perpetual heat in 2 ſtomach, 
attended with an unquenchable thirft, ſhe 
drank without ceafing, but refuſed the aſſiſt - 
ance of her phyſicians. Her diſtemper gain- 
ing ground, Cecil, and the lord admiral, de- 
fired to know her ſentiments, with regard to 
the ſucceſſion, To this the replied, - that as 
the crown of England had always been held 
by kings, it ought not to devolve upon we 
but her immediate heir, the king of Scotland, 
Her voice ſoon after left her; ſhe fell into a 
lethargic ſlumber, which continued ſome 
hours, and ſhe expired without a groan, in 
the ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty- 
Sfth of her rcign, Her character w_— 
Wit 
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with her cireumſtances; in the beginning, ſhe 
was moderate and humble; towards the end 


of her reign, quite the reverſe, But ever 


prudent, active, and diſcerning, ſhe procured 
for her ſubjeCts that happineſs, which was not 
felt by thoſe about her. She was indebted to 
a good providence, that her miniſters were 
excellent; but it was owing to her indifcre- 


tion that the favourites, who were more im- 


mediately choſen by herſelf were unworthy.” 
Though the was potleſfed of good ſenſe, yet 
ſhe never had the diſeernment to diſcover that 
ſhe wanted beauty; and to: flatter her charms 
at the age of ſixty-five, was the ſureft road 
to her favour. In her perſon, ſhe maſ- 
culine, ſtrait, and ſtrong-limbed; fair, and 
yellow-haired. Her voice was ſtrong and 


thrill. She had an excellent. memory, and 
was well read in hiſtory, Her application 


was indefatigable, and her courage invincible. 
Yet we cannot deny, that ſhe was vain, proud, 
and in ſome.caſes cruel. Her predominant 
paſhons were jealouſy, avarice, and impetuous 
anger; which frequently hurried her beyond 
all the bounds of common decency. Indeed 
the ſeems to have had no conception of this, 
any more than of the fear of Gop: for ſhe 
{wore by her Maker in almoſt every ſentence 
of her ordinary converſation. ; 
But whatever were her defects, ſhe is to be 
ever remembered by the Engliſh” with grati- 
tude. It is true ſhe carried her prerogative 
in parliament to its, higheſt pitch; ſo that it 
was tacitly allowed-.in; that aſſembly, that ſhe 
was above all laws, and could make and un- 
| C 3 make 
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make them at her pleaſure; yet ſtill ſhe was 


ſo wiſe as ſeldom to exert that power which 


ſhe claimed, and to inforce few. acts of her 
prerogative, which were not for the benefit 
of the people. It is true in like manner, 
that the Engliſh during her reign were put in 
— cnn of no new or ſplendid aequiſitions; 
ut commerce was daily growing up among 
them, and the people began to find that 
the theatre of their trueſt conqueſts was on 
the boſom of the ocean. A nation which 
hitherto had been the object of every inva- 
fion, and a prey to every plunderer, now aſ- 


ſerted 1 ſtrength in turn, and became terri= 


ble to Ms invaders. The ſucceſsful voyages 
of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, began to- 
excite their emulation; and they fitted out 
ſeveral expeditions for diſcovering a ſhorter 
paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies. The famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh, without any aſſiſtanee from 
government, colonized New England, while 
internal commerce was making equal improve 
ments ; and many Flemings, perſecuted in; 
their native country, found, together with 
their arts and induſtry, an eaſy aſylum in 
England. Thus the whole iſland ſeemed” as 
x} rouzed from her long habits of barbarity ;, 


arts, eemmeree, and legiflation began to ac- 


quire new ſtrength every day; and ſuch was 
the ſtate of learning at that time, that ſome: | 
fix that period as tho rage of Eng- 
land. Sir Walter Raleigh, and Hooker, are 
conſidered as among the firſt improvers of 
our language. Spenſer and Shakeſpear are 
too well known, as poets, to be praiſed 9 

uc 
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dut of all mankind, Francis Bacon, lord Ve- 
rulam, who flouriſhed in this reign, deſerves, 
as a philoſopher, the higheſt applauſe; his 
ftyle is copious and correct, and his wit is 
only ſurpaſſed by his learning and penetra- 


tion. 


—— 
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a A late ingenious hiſtorian ſpeaks ſo ambi- 
"A. guouſly on that great queſtion, in 
which queen Elizabeth's character is ſo nearly 
concerned, Was queen Mary guilty of mur- 
dering her huſband. or not?” that from all he 2 
ſays, no concluſion can be drawn, either one * 
way or the other. He appears to be ſenſible | 
of this himfelf, and therefore refers us for 
farther ſatisfaQion, to the diſſertation upon 
this very head, which follows at the end of 
the volume. But this leaves us as unſatisfied 
as ever. Fully to clear this intricate paſſage, 
I have fubjoined an extract from a late tract 
on the ſubject, which I do not find any one 
has attempted to anſwer. wn” 
The only apology made, by Nay ſe- 
cret council, for riſing in rebellion againſt 
their ſovereign, for impriſoning her in Loch- 
levin, and for all future acts of violence in- 
tended againſt her, “was (to uſe their own. 
words) in the ſaid queen's awin default, in. 
as 
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as far as be divers hir previe letteris, written 
and ſubſcrivit with hir awin hand, and ſent 
be hir to James exle of Bothwell---It is moſt 
certane that ſhe. was previe, art and part, 
and of the actual deviſe and deid of the mur- 
ther of the king.“ That is, they roſe in re- 
bellion againſt the queen in the month of 
May; they made her priſoner at Carberry- 
hill on the 15th of June, and confined her 
next day in Lochlevin; whereas the letters 
were not diſcovered until the 2oth of June, 
and on the 4th of December the ſame year. 
Murray's only pretence to juſtify the rebel- 
lion in May, was the letters found on the 
20th of June following; ſo that here the pre- 
tended inducement was poſterior to the crime, 
which leaves the ſtrongeſt preſumption that 
theſe letters were fabricated: to ſerve their 


purpoſe. 

A And as to thoſe letters themſelves, ſuppoſe. 
a man were to ſwear a debt againſt me, and: 
offered to prove it by bond or bill of my own 
hand writing; if I knew that to be a falſe 
writing, what would be my defence? Sho m 
me the bond itſelf, and I will prove it a for- 
gery. If he withdrew the bond, and refuſed 
to let me ſee it, what would be the preſump- 
tion? Surely, that the bond was forged, and 
that the refuſer was himſelf the forger. 

The cafe is preciſely fimilar to the point in 
hand. The queen repeatedly Sn to ſee 
the writings themſelves, which ſhe aſſerts are 
forged. Flizabeth herſelf ſays, the demand 
is moſt reaſonable; and promiſes an extract 
of them. But was this an honeſt return to 
9 10 
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ſo reaſonable a requeſt, Suppoſe this extract 
had contained an exact copy of the letters, 
is it from a copy that a forgery can be proved, 
without ſeeing the original? and yet nothing 
is more certain, than that even a copy of 
the letters was denied to Mary. One may 
eaſily imagine, that if queen Elizabeth had 
an intention that a fair trial and inſpe@ion of 
the letters ſhould be made, there could be no 
reaſon for hefitating one minute on Mary's 
repeated ſupplication for a ſight of them, or, 
at the leaſt, for copies of them, without 
which, it was ſimply impoſſible for her, or 
1% perſon alive, to detect the forgery. N 
ut this was the very oppoſite of Elizabeth's - 
intention; to give way to a ſcrutiny of ſuch 
precious materials, which would have blown 
them up in the air; and conſequently would 
have been a convincing proof of Mary's in- 
nocence. | 
Let us, now try, if it is poſſible, even at 
this day, to point out the real authors of the 
murder, to trace the footſteps of thoſe dark, 
daring, and ſubtle geniuſes, in the. blood 
ſcene of Darnley's death, through the thick 
cloudin which they have fo artfully enveloped 
themſelves. | 
The queen's accuſation againſt her baſtard 
brother the earl of Murray, and his confede- 
rates, was, in general, that they them- 
ſelves were the inventors, conſpirators, and 
ſome of them the executioners of the murder 
of the king.” 11 4,83 
Before we enter into the defence made to 
this accuſation, the following two points, 
will be readily granted, : 
Firſt, 
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* Firſt, That if the queen had made good 
this accuſation, and proved, that the accuſers 
themſelves, Murray, Morton, and Lething- 
ton, had been in the conſpiracy and execution 
of the king's murder; in that caſe, ſhe her- 
ſelf could not have been in that confederacy, 
or guilty of the murder. $057, 

condly, That as this triumvirate, Mur- 
Tay, Morton, and Lethington, had been 
from the beginning, equally embarked in the 
ſame cauſe; as they had with one voice pub- 
hckly accuſed: their ſovereign of the above 
crimes, and pretended to bring proof of their 
accuſation 3 and as they had, by that means, 
deprived her of her crown, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves. of the government of her king= * 
dom; if, I ſay, the queen could have proved 
that theſe joint accuſers, had themſelves been 
the authors or contrivers of the king's death, 
in that caſe the whole triumvirate as ſocii cri · 
minis, muſt one and all be deemed acceſſa- 
ries to the murder, #1 

_ | Theſe two points being allowed, let us 
now hear what defence Murray and his aſſo- 
ciates have made for themſelves, and what 
Has been ſaid for them by the writers upon 
their fide, in anſwer to the queen's accuſa- 
tion, j Ti 
The anſwer made by Murray and his aſſo- 
ciates to the accuſation, was, © they deny 
they were culpable thereof.” _ 

Mr. Hume, defends them thus: „ we 
take this accuſation of Mary's, to be an ar- 
gument of Murray's guilt, there remains. 
not the leaſt preſumption which ſhould lead 
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us to ſuſpe& him to have been an accomplice 
in the crime. Murray could have had no 
motive to commit that crime. ---'The king's 
murder, indeed, procured him the regency.” 
Dr. Robertſon argues thus, Murray, 
on the queen's return to Scotland, ſerved her 
with great fidelity, and by his prudent admi- 
niſtration rendered her ſo popular, and ſo 
powerful, as enabled her with eaſe to'cruſh a 
formidable inſurrection raiſed by himſelf in 
the year 1565. What motive could induce 
Murray to murther a prince, without capa» 
city, without followers, without influence? 
It 18 no eaſy matter to gueſs what he could 
gain by his death.” | Shes | 04: 
If Murray had inſtigated: Bothwell to 
commit the crime, or had himfelf been ac- 
ceſſary to it, what hopes was there that Both - 
well would filently bear, from a fellow cri - 
minal, all the ron Rar 3,54 which he ſuffered, 
without retorting upon him the accuſation, 
or revealing the whole ſcene of iniquity ? Or 
is it probable that Murray would firſt raiſe 


Bothwell to fupreme power, in hopes that af- 
terwards he might cruſh him?“ | He 
Such is the defence made on Murray's fide 
to the queen's accuſation of him and his aſſo- 
ciates. i 
Dr. Robertſon aſks, what motive could in- 
uce Murray to murder Darnley ? his friend 


Mr. Hume ſhall. anſwer him, it was to pro- 


ure himſelf the regency. But after all, this 


ſort of reaſoning by inferenee, can have no 
place here, It 1s by dire& evidence, we are 
o prove the queen's accuſation againſt Mur- 


ray 
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ray and his confederates, Morton and Le- 
thington ; and in the ſame way only, muſt 
the advocates for them be allowed to make 
therr defence. 3 
- But previous, to our entering upon this, it 
is of conſequence to take notice of the ſophiſ- 
try, that has been uſed by the advocates off 
the oppoſite fide to impoſe upon the public, 
by a vindication of the earl of Murray only, 
e is ſubſtituted for the whole party, as if 
the queen's accuſation had been confined to 
him. He (though the director of the whole) 
took great care to ſcreen himſelf from public 
view, while Morton and Lethington, his 
two inſtruments, ated more boldly, und 
with leſs caution. By this piece of ſlight, 
the contriver and mover of the whole ma- 
chine kept himſelf hid, as he imagined, be- 
hind the curtain, ſecure in his artifices, and 
now boldly ſteps forth, while his under actors 
make their retreat. By this piece of ſophiſ- 
try, the partizans of the queen have been 
impoſed upon; in purſuing Murray they let 
his inſtruments Morton and Lethington'efs 
Cape. „781% 
We propoſe therefore to follow another 
courſe; to inquire into the particular con- 
duct of each of the triumvirate; and at the 
ſame time endeavour to diſcover the chain 
which united this confederacy - againſt the 
queen, during her whole reign. 80 that by 
judging of each ſeparately, or connecting the 
whole together, the reader in one view, may 
determine for himſelf: and on this plan, we 
propoſe to give a fair detail of facts, with the 
au- 
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authorities from which we take them, ſo that 
the public may the better judge of their 
weight. 

I now proceed to my ſubject ; and in order 
to judge what part Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington had in the great event of Darnley's 
death, it is neceſſary to trace their conduct 
for ſome time preceding that period. 

On the death of the queen regent, mother 
to Mary then in France, the earl of Murray, 
the prior.of St, Andrews, was at the head of 
the reformed party in Scotland; at which 
time it was reported, that he had the crown 
in view for himſelf. Our authority for this 
is, inthe firſt place, a letter from Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador in 
France, to ſecretary Cecil, dated the 26th of 
July, 1559. I am (lays he) ſecretly in- 
formed that there is a party in Scotland for 
placing the prior of St. Andrews in the State 
of Scatland, and that the prior himſelf, by 
all the ſecret means he can, aſpires thereto.” 

Queen Elizabeth in her inſtructions to 
the carl of Shrewſbury, owns her knowledge 
of this ſcheme : before the treaty of Edin 
burgh, (tays that queen) there was an 1ntent 
diſcovered unto us by Lethington, to deprive 
her (queen Mary) of her crown, which we 
utterly rejected.“ Let us now ſee what 
evidence there is of any ſteps taken by Mur- 
ray 1n the proſecution of theſe views, Queen 
Mary having determined to leave France, 
and come over to her own kingdom, made 
application to queen Elizabeth for a ſafe con- 
Juct, and leave to paſs through England in 

Vor. III. D her 
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her way to Scotland. Both theſe ſuits were 
refuſed. And on Mary's taking her way by 
ſea, ſome ſhips of war were ſuddenly ſent 
out by Elizabeth, in order to intercept her 
in her paſſage. The learned Camden, from 
the letters of the ear} of Murray's party in 
Scotland, to queen Elizabeth and her miniſ- 
ters, with whom a ſecret correſpondence was 
even at that time kept, informs us of the part 
Murray acted on that occaſion : * James, the 
baſtard, (ſays that learned writer) having 
returned from France thro' England, gave 
advices underhand to intercept her, both for 
Elizabeth's ſecurity and the intereſt of xeli— 
gion.----Lethington (adds he) adviſed the 
ſame thing, leſt, if ſhe ſhould return, ſhe 
would cut off their intercourſe with the Eng- 
liſh, and depreſs the faction that fayoured 
them.“ Camden mentions the letters of 
the party in Scotland which he had ſeen. 
And what confirms his veracity beyond diſ- 
pute is, that Lethington's letter to this very 
purpoſe is {till preſerved in the Cotton Libra- 
ry. This letter ſhows plainly the confederacy 
between Cecil and Murray and his party, 
that was then forming to diſturb the govern- 
ment: I have been (fays Lethington) 
theſe forty days in the north parts of Scot- 
land with my lord James, (Murray) where 
ve have not been altogether unoccupied, but 
advancing the religion and the common cauſe, 
do allow your opinion of the queen our 
ſovereign's journey to Scotland, whoſe com- 
ing hitker ſhall not fail to raiſe wonderful 
tragedics,---She will not be ſerved with o_ 

at 
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that bear any good will to England. Some 
quarrel ſhall be picked with them, not direct - 
ly for religion at the firſt; but when the 
accuſation of hereſy would be odious, men 
muſt be charged with treaſon.---A few thus 
diſgraced, diſpatched, or diſperſed, the reſt 
will be an eaſy prey.” 

That queen Elizabeth aQtually intended to 
have intercepted queen Mary 1n her voyage 
from France to Scotland, 1s likewiſe proved 
by her miniſter the lord keeper Bacon's direct 
acknowledgment, in a ſpeech made in, the 
privy council of England, anno 1562, on the 
occaſion of a propoſal then ſtarted for an 
Interview between Elizabeth and Mary : 


„Think you ny lord Bacon) that the 


Scottiſh queen's ſuit, made in a Friendly. 


manner, to come thro' England at the time 
ſhe left France, and the denial thereof, 1s by 


them forgotten? Or elſe your ſending your 


{hips to ſea at the time of her paſſage?“ 

Such is the evidence of the earl of Mur- 
ray's views at this time, and thoſe of his 
party in Scotland, for having queen Mary 
intercepted in her way to Scotland, and de- 
rained a priſoner in England, that they might 
themſelves ſeize the government of the king- 
dom. 

The following evidence ſhews, that, at 
this time, the fatal aflociation of Murray, 
Morton, and Lethington, in confederac 
with qucen Elizabeth and her miniſter Cecil 
was formed; which conſtantly after this ſub- 
ſiſted, and was the ſource whence ſprung all 
that ſeries of diſturbances, inſurrections and 

D 2 rebel lions 
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rebellions againſt Mary and her government? 
and from which all the diſaſters of her reign 
were derived, which at laſt ended in her 
death. 

Before the queen's arrival from France, 
which was-on the 22d of Auguſt, 1561, queen 
Elizabeth had taken care to have a miniſter 
at Edinburglr ; this was the noted Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who, upon pretence of bearing Eliza- 
beth's compliments of congratulation, con- 
tinued about queen Mary's court as a ſpy, 
giving the moſt minute intelligence to his 
miſtreſs, and encouraging every cabal formed 
ro diſturb Mary's government. Of all this 
Randolph's own Letters, ſtill extant, are a full 
demonſtration. 

It appears, that he had very ſoon cultivated 
a good underſtanding with the moſt fit perſons 
for his purpoſe, ſuch as the famous John 
Knox, Murray, Morton and Lethington. 

In his letter to Cecil, of the gth of Auguſt, 
1561, a fortnight before Mary's arrival in 
Scotland, he thus writes : I have ſhewn your 
honours unto lord James, (1. e. Murray, ord 
Morton, and Lethington, they with, as your 
honour doth, that ſhe (Mary) might be ſtay- 
ed yet for a ſpace, and if it were not for their 
obedience? ſake, ſome of them care not tho“ 
they never ſaw her face.--- They have need 
to look unto themſelves ; for their hazard is 

reat; and they ſee there is no „ for 
them, but to repoſe upon the queen's (Eliza- 
beth's) majeſty's favour and ſupport. They 
are in mind ſhortly to try what they may be 
aſſured at, of the queen's majeſty, and what 


they 
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they may aſſuredly perform, of that they 
intend to offer for their parts.--- They intend 
to expoſtulate with me hereupon. I have. 
my anſwer ready enough to them.“ 

« By ſuch talk, as I have of late had 
with the. lord James and Lethington, I per- 
ceive that they are of mind, that immediate- 
ly of the next convention, I ſhall repair to 
you with their determination and reſolution 
in all purpoſes wherein your honour's advice 
is earneſtly and ſhortly looked for.---The 
lord of Lethington leaveth nothing at this 
time unwritten, that he thinketh may be able 
to ſatisfy your defire in knowledge of the 
preſent ſtate of things here.” 

We ſce from this letter, that the pretence 
of thoſe perſons for aſſociating themſelves, 
and carrying on this treacherous corre{pond- 
ence with England, was their fears from 
Mary on her arrival in her own dominions. 
How falſe theſe pretences were, may be judg- 
ed from the conduct of this deluded princets, 
who immediately on her arrival, threw herſelf 
into the arms of theſe very men, Murray, 
Morton, and Lethington. But, notwithſtand- 
ing they had the ſole power in their hands, 
they ſtill continued to carry on their traiter- 
ous practices with England. 

In the abſtract of Randolph's letters to Ce- 
eil, now in the Cotton Library, we find in 
one of them, of the 19th of June, 1563, 
theſe words: „if. any ſuſpected letters be 
taken on the border, open them not, but ſend 
them to my lord of Murray, of whoſe ſervice 
the qucen of England is ſure.” 
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We now proceed to unfold ſome more 
overt acts of Murray, in proſecution of his 
view of diſturbing the government and feiz- 

ing the reins into his own hands. 
The queen's purpoſe to marry the lord 
Darnley, in the year 1565, was an event 
which ſeemed to croſs Murray's ambitious 
views, by placing a maſter over him for the 
preſent, and by the proſpect of the queen's 
jſſue cutting off all his hopes for the future. 
For preventing this marriage, a conſpiracy 
and ailociation were formed, of which Mur- 
ray was the head, to ſeize the queen and lord 
Darnley at the kirk of Beith, on their re- 
turn from Perth, on the firft of July 1565; 
to ſend her a priſoner to the caſtle of Loch- 
levia, and either to murther, or to ſeize 
Darnley, and fend him priſoner to England, 
We ſhall ſtate. the evidence, and leave the 

4 reader to judge for himſelf, 

1 Randolph, from his letters, ſtill extant, ap- 
1 pears to have been deeply engaged with theſe 
1 conſpirators; in his letter, 3d. of June, he thus 
. writes to Cecil : “ People have ſmall joy in | 


05 

i pl this their new maſter, and find nothing, but 
-W 4 that God muſt find him a ſhort end, or them | 
+8 a miſerable life. The dangers of thoſe he | 
Su hateth are great: but they find ſome ſupport, 
1 that what he intendeth to others, may light 
wo upon himſelf,” | | 

 , nn In his letter of the 2d. of July, he writes 
1 thus: with my lord of Murray I have lately ü 


ſpoken; he is grieved to ſee the follies in his 
1 ſovereign; he lamenteth the ſtate of the coun- 
= ery, that tendeth to utter ruin; he feareth 
x 1 that 


kd + a © 
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that the nobility ſhall be forced to aſſemble 
themſelves together, to do her honour and re- 
verence, as they are in duty bound, but at the 
ſame time, to provide for the ſtate; that it do 
not utterly perifh.---- The duke, the earl of 
Argyle, and he, (Murray) concur in this de- 
vice, many others are like to join them in the 
ſame : what will enſue, let wiſe men judge.“ 


How the ruin of the ſtate was to enſue from 


the queen's marriage, or what her follies were, 
is not ſo eaſy to be comprehended. That the 


1 rl | 
queen's marriage was a very great bar in the 


way of Murray and his party, is obvious; 
and for that reaſon, the moſt deſperate reme- 
dies were put in execution by them, to pre- 
vent its having effect. At this very period, 
however, it is acknowledged by all hiſtorians, 
that the queen was the darling of her people, 
that her government was mild and unexcepti- 
onable to all. This the lateſt hiſtorian of 
thoſe times candidly acknowledges. The only 
grievance therefore, here complained: of by 
Murray and Randolph, ſeems to be, that the 
queen ſhould think of marriage at all, which 
they foreſaw might put an end to that party 
in the Engliſh intereſt, which Elizabeth che- 
Tiſhed in order to diſturb the government, 


and of which Murray, for his own private 


views, was the head. 

What length this aſſociation was reſolved 
to go, to prevent the marriage, we proceed to 
unfold, 

Randolph thus writes to Cecil on the 2d. 
of July: „Parnley's behaviour is ſuch, as he 


is run in contempt of all men, even of thoſe 


that 


* 
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Cecil at this very time, the 3d. of September 
i565, *© The lords were forced from Edin- 
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that were his chief friends; what ſhall be- 
come of him I know not, but it is greatly to 
be feared that he can have no long life among 
his people.“ Here is a prediction, which, 
— the gift of prophecy, Randolph might 
ſafely make from what follows in his let- 
. Ihe queſtion (ſays he) has been aſkt 
me, whether, if they (Darnley and his father 
Lennox) were delivered to us at Berwick, we 
would receive them? J anſwered, we would 
receive our own, in what fort ſdever they 


came unto us;“ i. e. dead or alive. - 
This conſpiracy being detected by the queen , 
the very day before it was to have been put g 
in execution, ſhe, with the affiſtance of the y 
earl of Athol, and what men he could inſtant- , 
ly railc, made a ſudden march to Edinburgh, D 
which entirely diſconcerted Murray and his 10 
confederates, inſomuch, that ſeeing themſelves a 
detected, they made their retreat to Stirling, 4 
where they aſſembled their ſtrength, and ſoon h 
after roſe in open rebellion, This appeared Wt © 
to be ſo unprovoked, and unjuſtifiable to the 
whole nation, that the qucen, with her whole tl 
people on ber fide, found it an eaty matter to th 
cruſh Murray and his party, who fled into by 


England. 

The reſolution of Murray and his party, 
to riſe in flat rebellion, is thus opened to us 
by their confidant, Randolph, in his letter to 


„ burgh.--- The queen ſuſpects Morton, yet 
% hath he not the wit to leave her. She 


5 weareth a piſtol. charged when in the field; 
and 
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& and of all her troops her huſband only has 
& quilted armour.---Diverſe of the other fide 
« are appointed to ſet upon the queen's huſ- 
© band, and either kill him or die themſelves, 
© They expect relief from England: much 
„ promiſed, but little received as yet. If her 
% majeſty will now help them; they doubt 
not, but one country will receive both the 
% queens.” 

I thall only add one teſtimony more, that 
is, no leſs than the affirmation of moſt of the 
Scotch nobility : among whom were the earls 
of Argyle, of Rothes, and of the lord Boyd, 
who at firſt joined with Murray, but after- 
wards ſubmitted, and were pardoned, and 
muſt have known the truth of what they ſub- 
ſcribed to concerning Murray, their aſſoci- 
ate. He, (Murray) at this time, confpir- 
ed the ſlaughter of the lord Darvley, and to 
have impriſoned her highneſs in Lochlevin, 
and to uſurp the government.” 

Thus have we full and clear proof, from 
the concurrent teſtimonies of the conſpirators 
themſelves, of a plot and confederacy formed 
by Murray and his party for overturning the 
government, dethroning queen Mary, and 
murthering the lord Darnley; and this car- 
ried into execution by an open rebellion, 
headed by Murray, which queen Mary 

ruſhed, and obliged him to take refuge under 
queer Elizabeth, whoſe ſhare in this enter- 
prize is ſufficiently proved by the preceding 
teſtimonies. 
What motives, may we not in our turn 


aſk, could induce Murray, at this time, 
when 
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when the kingdom was in univerſal peace and 
quiet, under the mild government of his be- 
nefactreſs, who had raiſed him to the height 
of power next to herſelf, and truſted him T 
with the adminiſtration of all affairs, thus, b 
unprovoked, to form a plot to dethrone her, With 
and murther her huſband ? what elte, but lc 
that inordinate luſt of power, that ambition, th 
to ſet himſelf at the head of the government, tu 
and to rule alone? and although he failed at re 
this time in his attempt, yet, by perſcvering 
in his ſcheme, he was ſoon after tucceisful. 

Malum minatum et damnum ſecutum, ſay 
the lawyers, is a moſt certain pretumption of Hd 
guilt, which nothing but the moſt pofitive } 
evidence of the contrary, can remove. Of th 
the malum minatum, the evil threatned by 
Murray to the lord Darnley, carried even ia 
into execution, it is impoſſible to produce a n 
more pregnant proof than by the preceding e. 
teſtimonies, nor was the actual murder of f 
that prince ſo far from this period, as to re- WP": 
move that preſumption. Murray's rebellion e 
and baniſhment was in October 1565; and n 
Darnley's murder happened in the beginning 
of the year 1567, February the 1oth ; that is WW" 
ſcarce ſixteen months diſtant, and within leſs} 
than eleven months after Murray was recal- Fe 
led from his baniſhmenr. | zl 

Thus we ſee the traces of this confederacy T 
of Murray, Morton, and Lethington, as WP" 
early as the queen's return to Scotland: we 
; have ſeen that Murray and Lethington a&ed BF 
| upon the ſame plan of having queen Mary 
KY intercepted by the Engliſh: and we hk 4 


v 
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alſo ſeen, from Randolph's letter, that al- 
though Morton did not openly join Murray 
in his rebellion, yet he was ſtrongly ſuſpected 
by the queen at that very time. The plan of 
theſe conſummate politicians was not ſo ſhal- 
low, as openly to embark all together, to riſk 
their whole ſtock in one bottom; one adyen- 
ture might fail, but ſo long as they kept a 
reſerve at home, affairs might be retrieved, 
and their unwearied attempts at laſt ſucceed. - 
Iitherto the traces of this confederacy appear 
only faint; we ſhall fee gradually, as we 
advance, the light break in; by the aid of 
hich, we ſhall ſtep by ſtep follow them into 
their dark retreat, | | 


In the beginning of April, 1566, the par- 


Jiament was to have met; to which Murray 


ind his accomplices were fummoned to ap- 
dear, in order to their attainder, on account 
df their rebellion. To prevent this blow, 
nd likewiſe to forward the main ſcheme, a 
ew plot is deviſed by Morton and Lething- 
Mm. The queen was, at this time, above 
x months advanced 1n her pregnancy, when, 
n the evening of the gth of March as ſhe ſat 
ſupper in her own private apartment, in 
ve palace of Holyrood-houſe, in the pre- 
ance of the king, the counteſs of Argyle, 
r ſecretary David Rizio, and two or three 
omeſtics in waiting, the earl of Morton, 
de lords Lindſay and Ruthven, at the head 
five hundred men, in compleat armour, 
Lving made themſelves maſters of the palace, 
uthven a moſt ghaſtly figure of a man, at 
e head of a few rufhans, with their daggers | 

| drawn, 
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drawn, ruſh into the room, overturn the ta» 
ble at which the queen fat, and ſtab to the 
heart Rizio at her feet, where he had taken 
refuge : then dragging the ſhrieking wretch 
to the door, they lay him dead with num- 
berleſs wounds. After this they return to 
the queen, almoſt dead, as may be well ima- 
gined, with fear, and. threatning death to 
her, upbraid her, in moſt ſhocking terms, 
with mal-adminiftration by Rizio's "counſel, 
encouraging papiſts, and baniſhing Murra 
and the other lords, whom, they tell her, 
ſhe ſhopld fee in her preſence the next day; 
boaſting of their party, and that the king 
ons alſo on their fide. Accordingly the next 
day, a proclamation is iſſued in the king's 
name only, ordering the peers, and other 
members that were to have met in parliament, 
to retire to their homes: and Murray, and 
the other exiles in England, knew ſo well 
what was done in Edinburgh, that they ap- 
peared there within twenty-four hours of Ri- 
zio's aſſaſſination. We have in the Cotton 
library, the articles then agreed on between Wir: 
lord Darnley on his part, and the earl of Mur- 
ray and the baniſhed lords on their part; their 
being recalled from exile, and their afhſting 
him in getting poſſeſſion of the crown matri- 
monial for life. From this we have a proof 
of Murray and Morton joining hand in hand 
in this conſpiracy. Let us now ſee if we can iu. 
trace their friend Lethington's ſteps in it, 
Calderwood, a contemporary author, thus le 
Mites, ſecretary Lethington retained the 
earl of Athole with himſelf, within his lodg- 1 
ing; for Lethington was privy to the Plus 
an 


Ky 
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and ſupped that night with the earl, partly on 
purpoſe to with-hold him from offering, or 
to ſave him from ſuffering any violence, and 
partly that he himſelf might not be ſuſpected 
by the queen, having the earl of Athole for a 
witneſs of his behaviour.” | 
This is ſufficient to ſhew, that the triumvi- 
rate were all joined in concert in this conſpi- 
racy, and acted ſtill on their old plan, of not 


a failure in their plot, ſome one or other of 
them, by keeping out of the affair, might be 
able to keep footing at court, and reſtore his 
brethren in diſgrace. | 
A very little reflection makes one ſee, with 
amazement, the depth and extent of this well- 
concerted plot, which had the greateſt proba- 
bility of terminating in the deſtruction of the 
ueen, her offspring, and of her huſband 
himſelf, whoſe weakneſs and brutality could 
Lead him to join with the queen's, and his own 
vorſt enemies, in ſo horrid a conſpiracy, 


IN 
0 riew of the conſpirators. Had that been 
r- heir ſole aim, a hundred ways occurred to 


have diſpatched him out of her ſight; but 
hat could have had no conſequence. In the 
lan they purſued, how big a ſcene for expec- 


of ation appeared? A band of armed ruffians, 
nd With their daggers brandiſhed, to ruſh on a 


udden into the preſence of a woman fix 
onths gone with child, to overturn the ta- 
dle at which ſhe fat, and to ſtab a man hang- 


plood and horror, was it natural to expect 


Vol. III. E. leſs 
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appearing all of them openly, ſo as in caſe of 


The death of Rizio was ſurely the leaſt 5 


ng by her knees! From this ſcene of ſhrieks, 
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leſs. than the queen's abortion ? Might they 
not expect her death? And, in any event, 
was not this an infallible means of bringing 
on an immediate rupture hetween the queen 
and her hvſhand * In this laſt view the ſcheme 
ſucceeded : it was impoſſible for the queen, 
or indeed any woman, readily to forgive a 
hufband, WhO had joined in ſo barbarous a 
conſpiracy againſt her life and that of his own 
offspring; one too, whom ſhe had raiſed from 
a ſtate of exile to her throne; and on whom 
ſhe had laviſhed her whole affe&ion. | 
Altho' the aſſaſſination of Rizio, in which 
Morton was the open ringleader, had ſo far 
ſucceeded as to bring home his friend Murray, 
whom the queen, his ſiſter, was ſo gracious 
as to pardon for his treaton and former offen- 
ces; yet Morton, in his turn, was baniſhed, 
As he had now, however, two ſuch good 
friends at court as Murray and Lethington, 
he was in hopes of being ſoon recalled, And 
in a letter from Morton and Ruthven, then in Wt, 
exile at Berwick, dated the 2d. of April 1566, 
to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, they thus un-. 
fold their expectations. ä 
Since we are in trouble for the relief of 
our brethren and the religion; we doubt not ef 
to find your favour, as our brethren have 
done before, who were of late baniſhed z de- 
firing you moſt heartily, that by yourſelf, Wa: 
and ſuch others as you may procure, we may ve 
find favour at the queen's majeſty, your mil- 
treſs's hands, for remaining within her high- 
neſs's realm, until ſuch time as we may b : 
relieved by the help of our. brethren, which he 
we hope in God ſhall be ſhortly,” 1 tha 
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Y The next ſtep, of Murray and Lethington, 
5 who had carefully, as we have ſeen, kept 
e Mhimſclf hid from view in this laſt plot) was to. 
n ave their aſſociate Morton reſtored again to 
e favour. For this purpoſe the propoſal made 


y Murray and Lethington, firſt to the earl 
of Huntley and Argyle, and after that to 
the queen herſelf, falls here to be conſidered. 


In the famous declaration of the earls of 
Huntly and Argyle, theſe two noblemen de- 
clare, that inthe month of December, (the 
ſame year) 1566, while the queen was reſid- 
Ing at the caſtle of Craigmillar, the earl of 
Murray and ſecretary Lethington came into 
their apartment in the morning, “ and la- 
menting the baniſhment of the erle of Mor- 


d. ron, lord Lindſay and Rowen, with the reſt 
of their faction, ſaid, that the occaſion 
n, of the murther of David, ſlane be thame in 
10 the preſence of the queen's majeſtie, was for 


to troubill and impeſche the parliament, qu- 
hairin the erle of Muray and utheris ſould 
have bene foirsaltit, and declarit rebelhs. 
And ſeing that the ſamin was chicflie for 
the weilfare of the erle of Murray, it fold be 
eſtemit ingratitude, gif he and his friendis, 
In reciproque manner, did not interpryſe all 
hat wer in thair puiſſance for releif of the 
aid is baniſhis; quhairfoir thay thocht, that 
we, of our part, ſould have bene as deſyrous 4 
airto as thay wer.“ 

And we agreing to the ſame, to do all 
hat was in us for their relief, provyding that 
he queen's majeſtie ſhould not be offendit 
mairat; Lethington proponit and ſaid, ** that 
E 2 | the 
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the neareſt and beſt way till obtene the ſaid 


meane weill eneugh to mak hir quyte of him, 


jeſtie fall be quyte of him without prejudice 


, 
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erle of Mortoun's pardoun, was, to promiſe 
to the queen's majeſty, to find ane moyen to 
mak divorcement betwixt hir grace and the 
king hir hufband, quha had offendit hir hienas 
fa hielie in mony wayis.“ 

© Quhairunto we anſwering, that we knew 
not how that might be, done, kin ſaid, 
the erle of Murray being ever preſent, © M 
Jord, cair zon not thairof. We ſal fynd the 


hs yaa 


wa that ze and my lord of Huntlie will onlic 
behald the matter, and not be offended thair- 
at.“ s 

„ Swa thairefter we paſt altogidder towardis 
the queen's grace, quhair Lethington, efter 
recounting the king's intollerabill offences, 
and his continewing everie day from evil to 
worſe 5 made the propofal to the queen, as 
mentioned above, of making divorcement be- 
tween the queen and him ; to this ' the queen 
was averſe, by reaſon it might perhaps preju- 
dice her fon, and ſaid, that peradventure he 
(Darnley) wald change opinion, and that it 
wer better that ſche hirſelf for ane tyme paſ- 
fit in France, abyding till he acknowleg it 
himſelf.” 

Then Lethington ſaid, © Madame, we of 
the principal of zour grace's nobilitie and 
countall, fall fynd the moyen, that zour ma- 


of zour ſone. And albeit that my lord off 
Murray heir preſent be lytill les ſerupulous 
for ane proteſtant nor zour grace 1s for ane 
papiſt, I am aſſurit he will lutk throw his fin- 
gcris thairto, and will behald our doings, 
ſaying 
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ſaying nathing to the ſamen.“ The quene 
anſwerit, “ J will, that ze do nathing quhair- 
thro' ony ſpot may be layit to my honor or 
conſcience, and thairfor I pray zou rather lat 
the matter be in the eſtait as it is, abyding 
till God of his guidnes put remeid thairto; 
that ze beleffing to do me ſervice may poſ- 
ſibill turn to hurt and diſpleaſour.”* 
« Madame, (ſaid Lethington) let us guide 
the matter amaugis us, and zour grace falt 
ſee nathing but guid, and approvit be parlia- 
ment.“ 

The inference made by Huntly and Ar- 
gyle from this procedure of Murray, and 


he premiſſis, the murther of the ſaid Henry 
Stewart following, we judge in our confci- 
Fences, and haldis for certane and trueth, that 
he ſaidis erle of Murray, and ſecretarie Le- 
thingtoune were auctoris, inventaris, devyſe- 
is, counſallouris, and cauſeris of the ſaid 
urthour, in quhat manner, or be quhat 
umever perſonnis the ſamin was execute,” 
* And where the ſaidis erle of urray, and. 
ethingtoun, or any of thame, will deny 
nd ganetay to the foreſaid, we are deliberat 
o defend the ſamin be law of armis, as our 
win .proper honor, in quhatſumever place 
hay will cheiſe. And gif the queen's ma- 
eſtie of England pleiſis to ſend ony in her 
ame, to heir and ſee the premifhs defendit, 


co Ihe ſamin fall be put to execution in thair ® 
of reſence.“ | 
us The earl of Murray's anſwer to the above, 


as follows: Becauſe the cuſtume of my 


E 3 ad- 


Lethington is in theſe words: © Swa efter 
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adverſaris is, and has bene, rather to calump- 
nat and backbite me in my abſence, than 
befor my face; and that it may happen 
thame, quhen F am departit ſurth of this 
realme, (England) ſclanderouſlie and untrew- 
lie to reporte of me, ſum ſpechis haldin in 
my hearing at Craigmillar, in the month of 
November 1566, I have alreddie declarit to 
the queen's (Elizabeth's) majeſtie, the effect 
of the haill purpoſis, ſpokin in my audience 
at the ſamyn tyme, fincerclie and trewlie, 
not conceilling ony part to my remembrance, 
as hir heineſs 7 traiſt will report. And far- 
ther, in cais ony man will ſay and affirm, 
that ever I was preſent, quhen ony purpoſis 
wer halding at Craigmillar in my. audience, 
tending to any unlauchful. or diſhonorabill: 
end. I avow they ſpeik wickitlie and un- 
trewlie, quhilk I will mantene aganis thame, 
as becumis an honeſt man, to the end of my 
hy fe.“ 

What explanation the arb of . Bi © Was 

leaſed to give to queen Elizabeth, his friend 
and confidant. of the above conferences, held 
by him in the caſtle of Craigmillar, we are 
yet to learn. 

We ſee from this extraordinary anfwer of 
Murray, that he does not deny the confer- 
ENCES. and 77 poſal alledged to have been made 
by him an — — — as the carls of Hunt- 
I and Argyle have declared in their proteſt- 
ation. It therefore muſt. appear. to any un- 
prejudiced perſon, that what theſe noblemen 
have affirmed is true. We leave every per- 


ſon to judge of the propriety of the a | 
eſe 
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theſe noblemen draw of Murray and Le- 
thington's guilt, and acceſſion to the murder 
which was committed within a few weeks of 
their propoſal to make the queen quyte of 
him. 

Of this proteſtation, as it is called of Hunt- 
ley and Argyle, we have a copy preſerved 
in the Cotton library, with the original of 
Murray's anſwer, ſigned by himſelf, James 
Regent, paſted on the back of the proteſta- 
tion; and at the foot of this is written, by 
ſecretary Cecil's own hand : 19th of Ja- 
nuary 1568. An anſwer of the earl of Mur- 
ray to a writing of the cart of Huntly and 
Argyle.” 

Within a few days after the conferences in 
the caſtle of Craigmillar, viz. on Chriſtmas 
1566, the queen was prevailed upon to grant 
a pardon to the earl of Morton, and to 75 
of his accomplices in Rizio's ſlaughter. This 
was the previous and neceſſary ſtep of the 
confederates to the grand enterprize, which 
ſoon after, upon Morton's apf earing again in 
the ſcene, was to take place. Accordingly, 
upon the gth of February 1567, the earl of 
Murray affected publickly to aſk leave to go 
from court to his houſe in St. Andrews. 
And the next morning, the 10th of February, 
the king's houſe was blown up with gun- 
powder, and his body found dead. 

Before we go further, it may not be im- 
proper to call back our attention to two facts 
which throw ſome light on the dark affair. 
It is told us by all the hiftorians, and par- 
ticularly by the lateſt, Dr, Robertſon, that 
10 
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in the end of October 1566, about three 
months before lord Darnley's murder, he in- 
tended to have left the kingdom, and to have 

one into foreign parts, and with great dif- 
ficulty was diſſuaded from this purpoſe . 
the queen.“ 

The other fact is the propoſal made by 
Murray and Lethington to the queen in the 
caſtle of Craigmillar, to procure a divorce 
between her and Daraley, which propoſal the 
queen utterly rejected. 

Now, as both theſe incidents happened 
within 10 ſhort a time of Darnley's murder, 
and at the time when his behaviour to the 
queen was moſt ſhocking : if the qu uceèn had 
been deſirous to get rid of her buf and, can 
we conceive, that ſhe would have rejected 
both theſe opportunities, of being ſo effectu- 
ally freed from him without trouble, and ra- 
ther chuſe to involve herſelf in the horrid 
crime of murder ? 

Should we ſuppoſe, that the reaſon of her 
rejecting the propoſal of the divorce, might 
proceed from an apprehenſion of doing hurt 
to her ſon's title, yet Darnley's project of 
going abroad, not only freed her from his 
company, but likewiſe (if we can ſuppoſe her 
ſo wicked as her enemies have aſſerted) af- 
forded her many opportunities, cither of 
keeping him out of the kingdom, or of con- 
 Jpiring his death at a diſtance by unknown 
hands. 

I now proceed to examine the conduct of 
Murray and his confederates, ſubſequent to 
the murder of Lord Darnley. 

Mur- 
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Murray, we have ſeen, choſe the very day 
before the murder to withdraw from court, 
and to go over the Forth to his caſtle of St. 
Andrews : ſoon after, he returned to court, 
and with Bothwell, Morton, Lethington, 
and their party, was in high favour and con- 
fidence with the queen. 

All the hiſtorians agree, that the earl of 
Bothwell was one of the principal actors in 
the king's murder. The earl of Morton and 
Lethington, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew, 
were both of them acceſſaries; and Morton 
in his confeſſion as delivered at his death, 
expreſily acknowledges, that Bothwell made 
him privy to the bloody defigns. We have 
no direct evidence, indeed, that Morton and 
Lethington communicated this affair to their 
friend Murray; we ſhall therefore leave it 
o the impartial reader, upon weighing all 
ircumſtances, to judge for himſelf of the 
probability of their keeping this ſecret from 
heir boſom friend, hitherto ſo cloſely aſſoci- 
ated with them; and who was himſelf, ac- 
ording to their ſchemes, to be the chief 
gainer by Darnley's death. The part Mur- 
ay was to play, as laid down by Lething- 
on in the caſtle of Craigmillar, was to 
ook through his fingers and behold their 
loings, ſaying nothing.” How faithfully 
Iurray acted up to this we ſhall further ſec, 
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The general report having loaded Bath- 
ell with the murther of Darnley, the earl of 
enox, by ſeveral letters, addreſſed the 
queen, to bring Bothwell, and other ſuſpected 
perſons to trial, The queen accordingly 
tives 
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gives orders for trying Bothwell, and by a 
letter of the 24th of March, requeits Lenox 
to repair to Edinburgh, with his friends the 
approaching week. | 

After this we find the earl of Murray pre- 
ſent at court until the gth day of April, two 
days before Bothwell's trial was to proceed, 
when having obtained leave of the queen, he 
departed for France. Having lent his aſſiſ- 
tance in preparing matters for the farce that 
was ſoon to follow, he moſt ſtrictly adheres 
to his plan of retiring himſelf from the ſcene, 
leaving his faithful actors Morton and Le- 
thington, to perform the active part of the 
drama. N 

On the 28th of March, we find the queen 
by the advice of her nobles and privy council 
ordains trial to be taken againſt Bothwell, 
upon the 12th day of April following, before 
the high court of juſtice at Edinburgh. Be- 
fides the above letter of the queen to Lenox, 
of the 24th of March, defiring his immediate 
preſence, with his friends, at Edinburgh, the 
act dire&s public intimation to be made to 
the carl, to attend on the ſaid 12th of April, 


Lenox, in conſequence of theſe intimati- 
ons, ſets out from his houſe near Dumbarton, 
which was but forty miles diſtant from Edin- 
burgh, and comes to Stirling, from whence 
he writes to the queen upon the eleventh of 
April, the very night before the trial, excu- 
fing himſelf for not appearing there, on ac- 
count, as he pretends, of his falling ſick on his 


Journey ; at the ſame time he complains of the 
ſhortneſi 
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ſhortneſs of time allowed him for convening 
his friends, and requeſts the day of trial to be 
e adjourned, This ſudden requeſt of Lenox 

coming too late, the trial notwithſtanding pro- 


ceeded. 
I make no ſcruple to affirm, that the whole 


0 "hat 

procedure at this trial, was altogethera ſham, 
F- in conſequence of a premeditated ſcheme, 
q contrived to have Bothwell acquitted. The 
it whole was managed by Morton and his party. 
he carl of Argyle, in right of his hereditary 
„ office of Lord high Juſtice general, preſided 
= at the trial; but, as the cuſtom was, aſleflory 
\» WJ noftly lawyers, were appointed to fit in judge- 


ment with him. Theſe were the four follow- 
ing: the lord Lindſay, one of the principal 
conſpirators with Morton in the murder of 
Rizio; the abbot of Dunfermline; Mr. James 


iy Seſſion. The whole four were confidants of 

a Murray and Morton, and ſoon after accom- | 

1c anicd their patrons, — and Morton, to 
England, acting as commiſhoners in the pro- 


ceedings againſt their ſovereign for this ver 

murder, of which they now acquitted Both- 
vell. Before theſe judges the earl of Both- 
vell appcared in Court, on the twelfth of 
April, accompanied by his confidant the earl 
of Morton, who ſtood impannelled with him; 
and none appearing to make good the charge, 
Bothwell in conſequence was acquitted, So 


. ended this mock trial. 
* The next event, brought about by the man- 
his gagement of the very ſame perſons, headed b 


Lorton, is the famous bond figned by him and 
the 


Macgill, and Mr. Henry Balnaves, lord of 
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the carl, to attend on the ſaid 1ath of April. 


Journey; at the ſame time he complains of the 
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gives orders for trying Bothwell, and by a 
letter of the:24th of March, requeſts Lenox 
to repair to Edinburgh, with his friends the 
approaching week. | "aA 
After this we find the earl of Murray pre- 
ſent at court until the gth day of April, two 
days before Bothwell's. trial was to proceed, 
when having obtained leave of the queen, he 
departed for France. Having lent his aſſiſ- 
tance in preparing matters for the farce that 
was ſoon to follow, he moſt ſtrictly adheres 
to his plan of retiring himſelf from the ſcene, x 
leaving his faithful actors Morton and Le- n 
thington, to perform the active part of the 
drama. Of / +7 
On the 28th of March, we find the queen 
by the advice of her nobles and privy council 


upon the 12th day of April following, befare 
the high court of juſtice at Edinburgh. Be- 
fides the above letter of the queen to Lenox, 
of the 24th of March, defiring his immediate 
preſence, with his friends, at Edinburgh, the 
act directs public intimation to be made to 


Lenox, in conſequence of theſe intimati- 
ons, ſets out from his houſe near Dumbarton, 
which was but forty miles diſtant from Edin- 
burgh, and comes to Stirling, from whence 
he writes to the queen upon the eleventh of 
April, the very night before the trial, excu- 
fing himſelf; for not appearing there, on ac- 
count, as he pretends, of his falling ſick on his 
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ſhortneſs of time allowed him for convening 
his friends, and requeſts the day of trial to be 
adjourned, This fudden requeſt of Lenox 


coming too late, the trial notwithſtanding pro- - 


ceeded. 7 
I make no ſcruple to affirm, that the whole 
procedure at this trial, was altogethera ſham, 
in conſequence of a premeditated ſcheme, 
contrived to have Bothwell acquitted, The 
whole was managed hy Morton and his party. 
The earl of Argyle, in right of his Nee 
office of Lord high Juſtice general, prefide 
at the trial; but, as the cuſtom was, aſſefſors 
moſtly lawyers, were appointed to fit in judge- 
ment with him.. Theſe were'the four follow- 
ing: the lord Lindſay, one of the principal 
conſpirators with Morton in the murder of 
Rizio; the abbot of Dunfermline; Mr. James 
Macgill, and Mr. Henry Balnaves, lord of 
Seffion. The whole four were confidants of 


Murray and Morton, - and ſoon after accom- 


panied their patrons, Murray and Morton, to 


England, acting as commiſhoners in the 

ceedings againſt their ſovereign for this very 
murder, of which they now acquitted Both- 
well. Before theſe judges the earl of Both- 
well appeared in Court, on the twelfth of 
April, accompanied by his confidant the-earl 
of Morton, who ſtood impannelled with him; 
and none appearing to make good the charge, 


Bothwell in conſequence was acquitted, So 


ended this mock trial. in 

The next event, brought about by the man- 
agement of the very ſame perſogs, headed by 
Morton, is the famous bond ſigned by him _=_ 
| | c 
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the other nobles who at that time attended the 
parliament, In this they aſſert Bothwell; 


innocence, promiſe to ſtand by him with their 


lives and fortunes, and, to ſum up all, with 
one voice, recommend him to the queen, as 
the moſt proper perſon ſhe could chuſe for a 
huſband. And if ſhe would accept him, they 
undertake to ſupport him with their whole 
power againſt all mortal. It concludes thus, 


And incaſe any will preſume, directly or 
indirealy,---to hinder or diſturb the ſaid mar- 
riage, we ſhall fortify the ſaid earl (Bothwell) 
ſo far as it may pleaſe our ſaid ſovereign lady 
to allow, and therein ſhall ſpend and beſtow 
our lives and goods, againſt all that live or die 
may, as we ſhall anſwer to God, and on our 
own fidelity and conſcience ; and in caſe we 
do in the contrary, never to have reputation 
or credit in no time hereafter, but to be ac- 
counted unworthy and faithleſs traitors,” 


The bond was ſubſcribed by the following 
go the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the 
biſhops of Aberdeen, peel Dumblain, 
Brechin, Roſs, the Ifles, and Orkney; the 
earls of Huntley, Argyle, Morton, Caſſils, 
Sutherland, Errol, Crawford, Caithneſs, and 
Rothes ; the lords Boyd, Glamys, Ruthven, 
(ſon of that Ruthven, who was ſo capitally 
concerned in R1zio's murder, and who died 
during his exile in the North of England) 


Sempil, Herries, Ogilvie, and Fleming. 


Herries, who was a man of the moſt ſtub- 
born virtue f any of Mary's friends, not 
only figned the bond which attends this, 1 
Ty dhe 


* 


the marriage artieles between her and Both- 
well; and he was one among others, who 
thought, at that time, that Bothwell was 1gno- 
rant of Darnley's murder; and that, as will 
appear by his after- conduct, it was contrived 
and perpetrated by Murray and Morton. 
My reaſon is, hat Mary having the Jolemh 
acquittal of Bothwell, and the ſtrong aſſoci- 
ating of her'principal nobility in his favour, 
lying before her, muſt be preſumed to believe 
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him innocent of her huſband's murder, and to 
) think that they were of the ſame opinion. She 
r began now to think that the advice given her 
do marry Bothwell, might be politically right. 
e cannot however imagine, that ſhe could 
r WH bave any amorous affection for a debauchee 


of ſixty years of age, who had diſſipated his 
fortune 1n courting her mother twenty-four 
years before. 5 | | 

On the fifteenth of May, the day ap- 
pointed for their fatal nuptials, they were 
celebrated. according to the reformed manner, 
in the eouncil-chamber, within the palace of 
Holyrood-houfe, by Adam Bothwell, for- 


+ 0 


85 viour, after marriage, was brutal beyond 
d belief; and the reflections of the diſgrace ſhe 
dy had brought upon herſelf were ſuch, © that 
* Mary was even heard to threaten to put an 
) end to her own life, | 3 


diflike, Mary was more pitied than blamed. 
Her great ſubjefts were conſcigus to them- 
{elves how inftrumental they Lad been in 
miſleading her. The earls of Hrintley and 

Vol. III. F raw - 
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merly biſhop of Orkney. Bothwell's beha- 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſymptoms of | general is 
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deviſe words more binding by every tie, hu- 
ſubſcribed by Morton and the Scotch nobility 


[nobility and others, who recommended him 
to her for a huſband, That theſe are fats, 
is paſt contradiction; nor are they to be its 

validated by the moſt plauſible conje&ures 


that time differed, perhaps, from that of any 
other woman ever circumſtanced like her, 
She was furrounded by perſons whoſe intereſt 
it was to ſhut truth out, to keep her in the 
dark; and in ignorance of all that ſhe owed Wiic: 
to her dignity as a queen, or her reputation w 
- as a woman, They pretended that ſhe had Wiſh: 
no ſafety. but in N Bothwell; and 

the experience ſhe had of 

per, gave too fair a gloſs to the illuſion, 


1 
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Crawford, the lords Flemi „ FHerries, 
Boyd, the archbiſhop of St. 3 wt 
biſhop of Galloway and others, ſtill. aſſiſted at 
the meetings of the privy-council, which met 
two days after the marriage; and one of the 
frſt meaſures of-the new adminiſtration was a 
revocation - paſſed by Mary ** of any writings 
that might have been ed for permitting 
any perſons to uſe the old form of religion, 
becauſe ſhe intends inviolably to maintain the 
act publiſhed concerning religion, upon her 
ſafe arrival from France. „ io 
Certain it is that ſhe had. no reaſon to be- 
heve Bothwell guilty of her huſband's mur- 
der; and that the opinion of his innocence 
was abſolutely confined under the hands of the 
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or ſurmiſes, The misfortunes of Mary gt 


er people's tem- 
It is ſcarce poſſible for the man of wit too. 
man and dine, than thoſe of the above bond, 


in 
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in order to induee the queen to this fatal mar- 
riage. Vet what a ſhocking thing is it, to 
think, that even Morton himſelf, one of the 
principal ringleaders in the aſſociation, ſhould 
within a little more than a month, riſe in arms 
againſt his ſovereign, head a rebellion, and 
dethrone and impriſon her, upon this remarka- 
ble pretext, That by her ungodlie and diſ- 
honourable proceeding in a private marriage 
with (Bothwell) - it is certain ſhe was privy 
art and part of the murder of the king.” 

No ſooner was this unhappy marriage con- 
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reſt of the party, hitherto the pretended 


theſe very men, the aſſociates of Morton, who 


the trial and acquittiag of Bothwell; who 


ort him wich their lives and fortunes; were 
che men who, irnmediately after the marriage, 
formed an aſſbeiation agalnſt the queen and 


his very Bothwell; and ſo cloſely had they 


carried on their meaſures, that within three 

m Weeks after the marriage, they were ready to 
dave made the queen and Bothwell priſonerz 
a her own palace, But having a hint given 


them of the conſpiracy, on the 6th of June, 
hey made à very narrow eſcape from Holy- 
vodhouſe;' and came to the earl of Bothwell's 
aſtle of Borthwick; from thence they went 
o Dunbar, and in a few day after, the 
ucen having haſtily called together a handful 

8 2 of 


cluded,” than Morton, Lethington, and the 
friends of Bethwell, threw off their maſks; 
had been the chief inſtruments employed in 
had contrived the infamous bond, aſſerting 


his innocence, addreffing the queen to marry 
him, and ſolemnly binding themſelves to ſup- 


* * 
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marched towards Edinburgh; and were 
met by the catlof Morton and his party, at 
Carberry- hill, about five miles from that city. 
An interview was brought about between 


the queen and Sir William Kirkaldy, ef 
Grange, on the part of the rebels, who re- 


quired no other terms than thoſe of her diſ- 
miſſing Bothwell from her preſence,” and pro- 
miſed upon that condition, all dutiful obedi- 


ence, She relying on the faith of this treaty, 


directly went over to the oppoſite army, and 
delivered herſelf into their hands. How well 


- did thefe gentlemen keep their faith! 


Dr. Robertſon has, in very ſtrong, colours, 
painted the vile indignities offered to this un- 
fortunate, princeſs. His words are, As 
ſoon as Bothwell retired, Mary  furrendered 
to Kirkaldy, who conducted her towards che 


- confederate army : the leaders of which re- 
* ceived her with much reſpect, and Morton; 


in their name, made ample profeſſions of their 


future loyalty and obedience. But ſhe w. 


treated by the common ſoldiers with the ut. 
moſt inſolence and indignity, who poured 
upon her all the opprobrious names common 
beſtowed. on the loweſt; and moſt infamous 
criminals. Wherever ſhe turned her ee, 
they held up before her a ſtandard, on which 


"was painted the dead body of the late Ring, 


Atretched on the ground, and the young 
prince kneeling, before it, and uttering theft 
words, ** 5 and revenge my cauſe, 0 
Lord!” . turned with borror from fu 

\ the began already to, feel-th 
1 th | _  wretche 
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wretched condition to which a captive prince, £18 
is redueed. Ihe uttered the moſt bitter com- 
plaints 3 the melted: into tears, and could 1 
ſcarce be kept from ſinking to the ground. » 
The confederates carried her towards Edin- 2 
burgh. ---- The ſtreets were covered with 
multitudes, whom, zeal or curioſity had 
drawn together to behold ſuch an unuſual 
ſcene. The queen worn out with fatigue, ; 
covered with 5 bedewed with tears, 
was expoſed as a ſpectacle to her own-ſubjetts,, 
and led to the Provoſt's houſe; ænd, not- 
withſtanding her intreaties, the ſame ſtandard 
was carried before her, and the ſame inſults 
repeated.“ f e e 4g! 2 

On this pathetie deſcription: of Dr. Ro- _ 
bertſon, I muſt beg leave to make a remark. | 
According to the doctor, we are to unden 
ſtand that all the inſults and indignities of- 
fered to the queen, were from the common 
ſoldiers and the mob. But a very little at- 
tention will convince us, that Merton ant 
his aſſocistes, conducted the Whole; and. 
that the mob, Who openly inſulted their | 
ſovereign, , were inſtueneed and ſpirited on 
by them. Neither the mob, nor the ſol- 
diers could have directed the qucem to be 
expoſed in ſo indecent à manner, carried 
along the ſtreets of Edinburgh, and lodged in 
the proveſt's or mayor's houſe, which was 
ſituated: in the upper part of the city, when” : 
the queen's own palace of Holyrood-houſe 
was ſituated, at the lower end of the city, 
and directly in the road from Carberry hills, 
The ſhocking ſtandard too, a device pre- 
viouſly contrived to influence the rabble a- 
Sainſt their queen, was above the invention * 
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of a blind mob, and to demonſtration ſhewsj 
from what quarter it came, and that nothing 
was omitted. by Morton and'his'affociates't& 
_ Influence the unthinking commonalty againſt 
their queen, 'to-extinguiſh every ſentiment 
of compaſſion, and to excite them to give 
their aſſent to the more violent © meaſures 
which were ſoon to follow! -.. 1990 

Yet © the honeſter ſort among the citizens; 
ſtung with remorſe and pity (ſays Crawford's 
manuſeript) crowded to the place, and had 
certainly ſet her at liberty, if the conſpira- 
tors, who knew the honeſt temper of the 
queen, had not with. a well-feigned grief, 
proteſted they were ſorry they had given her 
ſuch cauſe of complaint, and that they would 
inſtantly reſtore her to her palace of Holy 
rood houſe. This they accordingty did that 
evening; but to prevent any attempt of reſ- 
cue, ſhe was in the Ae conveyed, 
and with haſte, in diſguiſed apparel, to the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Lochtevin, and after à few 
days ftripped and ſpoiled of all her princely 
attirements, and clothed with a coarſe brown 
_ caffock;”” We have only to add, chat the 

perſon who undertook the infamous office of 
carrying his ſovereign à Ccaptive to her pri- 


- ſon, was the lord Lindſay, Morton's cloſe 


friend, who had been a confederate with him 
in the murder of Rizio, for which the queen 
had generouſly pardoned them both, and re- 
called them from baniſhment only fix month 
before this period. 6 BAT I 1996107 OOH 

The pretence given out by Morton and 
his aſſoclates for taking arms againſt the queen 


and Bothwell, was to revenge the king's 
| | *. [Tas death 
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death, and to proſecute his murderers, and 


chiefly Bothwell,” whom they aſſerted to be 
the principal perſon concerned in it. Not- 


withſtanding, upon the queen's delivering 
herſelf into their hands at Carberry hill, on 
the I5th of June, 1567, altho* they broke 
their faith to her, and ſent her priſoner to 
Lochlevin, yet they allowed the carl of Both- 
well, to retire from the field almoſt alone, 
without attempting to follow him. He went 
ſtrait to Dunbar Caſtle, where he quietly 
remained until the 26th of June. We find 
an order of Morton and his council dated 
on that day for ſummoning ** the keeper of 
Dunbar Caſtle to ſurrender the ſame, becauſe 
the earl of Bothwell was reſet and receiy 


within the faid caſtle, __ * 


This was a civil intimation for him to 
ſhift his quarters; how long after this he 
choſe to abide there, does not appear: but 


ſometime after, as high admiral of Scotland 


he went to ſea, with ſome few ſhips under 
his command, and cruized along the northern 
coaſt, until the 11 of Auguſt, when a com- 
miſſion was iſſued to Murray of Fullibardine 
and Sir William Kirkaldy, of Grange, to 
por GY © and to purſue the earl of 


othwell, by ſea or land, by fire and ſwoigd, ? 4 
In conſequence of which a fleet being ſedrt 
after him, Bothwell fled to the coaſt of 

ng of % 
Denmark's ſhips, he was taken priſoner and 
carried to Denmark. They were glad 
(ſays Crawford's manuſcript) of his eſcape 
from Carberry-hill, for no man purſued him, 
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Denmark, where by ſome of the ki 
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nor. did any offer ee at Dunbayy 


whither he retreated and ſtaid at leaſt fourteen 


days; and indeed, if Grange had taken him 
at Orkney, it is more than probable (leſt 
he had betrayed his accomplices) that he had 
been ſacrificed on the ſpot. (> ' 13 1-208 

The confederates having thus ſecured: the 
queen and expelled Bothwell the kingdom; 
compleated their ſcheme, by wreſting the 
reins of government from their fovereighy 
and ſeizing them into their ow＋ꝗn hands. And 
thus matters reſted as to any further enquiry: 
after Bothwell, during Murray's life. 

After his death the earl of Lennox, father 
to the lord Darnley, having ſucceated' him 
in the regency, ſent over, in the year 1570 
one Thomas Buchanan, as:his miniſter to tlie, 
court of Denmark to ſolicit, that king, to 
have the earl of Bothwell delivered up to 
him. However, Buchanan ſent: over an ac- 
count of his tranſactions to Lennox, which 
probably contained ſome particulars from the 
mouth of Bothwell relating to the murder. 
Theſe were not thought prgper to be ex poſed 
to light. The earl of Morton at this time 
was at London, negociating to have queen 
Mary ſtill detained priſoner. This ſembaſſy 
to Denmark was not reliſhed by him. He 
appears to have been ſuſpicious of ſome diſ- 
coveries from that quarter. He had the 
addreſs there fore to intercept the above pack 
et from Buchanan, and the boldneſs to open 
and peruſe the contents, though addrtſſed tor 
his maſter: Lennox only: : for proof of this) 
fact, we have orton's own letter to the 

regent 
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regent Lennox Rill preſerved; tho' Buchanan's. 
account from Denmark is not to be found:; 
but as Morton himſelf ſoon ſucceeded to the 
regency, this may eaſily be accounted. for: 
Morton letter to the regent 1s in theſe words: 
« We reſavit a letter written furth of Den- 
mark be Mr. Thomas Buchanan to your 
grace, of date the 20th. of January; we take 
the boldneſs to open and read the letter, 
quailk it may plais 2 grace preſently to 
reſaive. The cauſe why it has been ſo long 
in ſending, was, that we thought not beſt to. 
commit it to the throuch poſt, or a common 
meſſenger: for that we had na will the con- 
tents of the ſame ſuld be known, fear- 
ing that ſome words and matters men- 
tioned in the ſame, being diſperſit heir as. 
novellis, ſuld rather en than fur- 
thered our cauſe, and thairfore, being deſirit 
at court to ſhow the letter, we gave to under - 
ſtand, that we had ſent the principal away, 
and deliverit a copy, omittand fic things as. 
we thought not meet to be ;ſhawn,. as- 
your grace may perceive by the like copy, 
quhilk alſo we have; ſent you herewith, quhalk: 
ye may communicate to fic; as, your grace 
thinks not expedient to communicate the 
haill contents of the principal letter unto.““ 


This letter is figned by Morton; and like - 
wiſe by the abbot of Dunformline and Mac- 
gill, two perſons whom we have already ſeen, 
employed as uſeful inſtruments to Murray and 
Morton, particularly as judges in the trial of 
this very Bothwell, and ſoon after employed, 

- | as 
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1 _ | as commiſſioners in aceuſing the queen. Ti 
i noted letter, ſigned by theſe three cofifedes 

rates, is dated the 24th of March 15 40; that 

is, above two months after the date of Bu. 

chinan's letter to Lenox: from which it 

ain, that Morton and his aſſociates muſt 

ave kept this letter in their hands above a 

month, before they were pleaſed to ſendd it 

doten to Scotla ua. 

ba... what purpoſes Morton intercepted, 
and detained it ſo long, and why he was 
| Pleaſed to deliver à falſe and caftrated copy, 
even to his good friend queen Elizabeth, and 
her miniſter Cecil, omitting ſome matters, 
that were not meet (as he acknowledged) to 
be ſhown, ſeems to be pretty obvious: and 
any one may determine, whether this whole 
manteuvre of Morton, intercepting this pa- 
ket; breaking it open, detaining it for {eve- 
ral weeks, eonecaling theeontents, and tak. 
ing on him to deliver to che Englifh count 
z falſe egꝑy; does not carry the ſtrongeſt tuſ- 
picion,” that the original contained matters bf 
great importance relating to the murder, and 
and particularly againſt Morton himfelf, and 
the whole party * aum YEAR A 
The breaking open a letter from an Am- 
baſſador at a foreign court, to his maſter che 
regent of Scotland, without authority, muſt 
convince every mortal, that Morton Was un- 
der the greateſt anxiety and ſuſpicion, that it 
contained ſome dangerous diſcoveries relating 
to himfelf; and his keeping it ſo long under 
the poor pretenee of not truſting it with 3 
common meſfenger, is as conyineing, that 
| during 
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Jociog has im Was Practiſing upon it, 


t all this while in his hands. ee: 
Lenox, continuing to ſplicit het 


jucen Elizabeth likewiſe. was. pleaſed to urge 
he ſame requeſt : that king, agreed to ſend 
1m over, on condition, that queen Elizabeth 
ſhould. become bound, and likewiſe the eſtates 


| 
4 
it 


Denmark againſt the 24th day of Auguſt 
567, that the earl of Bothwell ſhould have 
\ trial. This eder ſent to queen Eli - 


pf May that year: but the ſecurity. for Both- 
yell not being ſent, the affair was dropt al- 
ogether. | 

The,. great ſcheme. of 9 e 
lurray, Morton, and Lethington, having 
deen, as we have ſeen, to overturn the 
ernment of the queen, and to attain po 2 


cheme, which was accompliſhed by the 
urray in the regency. 


afterwards to be ſeparated and more detached 
rom each other, we muſt now trace their 
onduct ſeparately,” We therefore return to 
he earl of Murray. 

In the time of the i in "Ka land, 


very amiable quality, the firſt peer in Eng- 


r e / p é é  O@©T.e. 


Melvil 


and that it was not without defign, 15 ma | 


Denmark to ſend over Bothwell to be pr | 


of Scotland, by ſolemn writings, to be ſent to 


zabeth for her advice, + a letter of, the 25th * 


ion thereof to themſelves: we have hitherto |, 
raced the triumvirate co-operating in that 


queen's impriſonment, and the {Lag of | 


But as the views of the confederaten came 


he duke of Norfolk, a nobleman. poſſeſſed of. 


and, in rank and power, and as Sir James 


9 
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Melvil ju . t that the time greatch 
TubjeQ 90 Was one of Elizabeth's pri 
council, and one of che commifffoners, ap 
Pointed to treat with the Scotch commiſſioner 
on queen Mary's affairs. This patriot noble 
man had very early ſeen the bottom of hi 
miſtreſs Elizabeth's views, and had obſerved 
the artful contri vances uſed by her to indue 
Mary's rebellious ſubjects, to defame and ac 
Euſe their ſovereign : he not only knew Eli 
2abeth's reſentment "againſt a here | rival 
bur likewiſe, that ſhe intended to quaſh en 
tirely, and put an end, if pofſible, to a -_ 
tion that had often been agitated in Eng 
viz. The affair 1 ſerging t le ſutcelhow of the 
rern | 
| The duke had, aller the greatoſdi con 
dence and moſt folemn” promiſes from Mut 
ray, of friendſhip and ſecreſy, communicate 
to him, his whole thoughts upon that ſubje 
lle had told him, that Elizabeth's plan wa 
no other than to ſpirit them on to accuſe thei 
ſovereign, with a view to diſappoint thi 
ſcheme of ſettling the ſucceſſion to the cr 
of England; therefore he diſſuaded Murray 
from fuffering himſelf t to be made the tool 
1 lizabeth in blackening his own ſovereig 
for which all men would deteſt him. 
Murray appeared to be convicted, oy 
: muri engagement of friendſhip was ente 
into between them. Notwithſtanding thi 
at the very firſt meeting of the Engliſh cout 
+ cal, Murray, by a moſt perfidious behaviou 
with tears in his eyes, gave in his infaroi 
beroll againſt his ſovereign and benefa@trek 


accuſin 


3 
1 
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„ 


accuſing her of the blackeſt crimes ; and to 
crown all, difcloſed the whole 8 be- 
tween him and the duke to queen Elizabeth. 
The duke conſcious of the rectitude of his own 
intentions, then openly declared, that dur- 
ing her life time he would never offend her, 
but ſerve and honour her; but after her, he 
would ſerve the queen of Scotland, as the 
only means for _ eſchewing civil wars and 
bloodſhed, _ | * N 1 

After the conferences in England were * 
broke up, Murray, who by his treachery to = 
the duke of Norfolk had not only loft. the 


friendſhip of that nobleman, but expoſed 4 
himſelf to the Engliſh court, found himfelf - + 5 
deſpiſed and deteſted by every body, and in 3 
very uneaſy circumſtances at London. He. 


wanted therefore to return to Scotland; but 
he was quite indigent, in want of money, and 
having no friends to procure him aſſiſtancege. 
Beſides, as the duke of Norfolk had the com- [557 
mand of the whole northern parts of he 
kingdom, Murray knew well that he coe 
not paſs the border in ſafety, without the 
juke's friendſhip; and to compals this, ang 
to regain the confidence of one he had ſo 
ately betrayed, required the greateſt adde. 
Luckily for him, Sir Nicholas Throgmor: 


nd on, a confidant of the duke's, and an old _ 
= <4quaintance of Murray, gave his aſſiſtance, _ 
" The duke had, by this time, made propoſals . Ws 


df marriage to queen Mary, In order to ac- 
ompliſh this, Th ogmorton convinced him, 
hat it would conduce to his ſucceſs. to | 
ave the friendſhip of Murray: the duke 4 5550 
Vol. III. n ſuffered d 
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ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded. So M urray 
and Lethington were ſecretly en . to an 


interview with the duke, where neither pray- 
ers, tears, nor the moſt ſolemn promiſes and 


proteſtations of fecreſy were wanting on the 
part of Murray. The duke, noble, gene- 


rous, and open, forgave all that was paſt, and 
diſcloſed his breaſt to Murray and Lething- 
ton, as to his puipofe of marriage with queen 
Mary; and © the regent promiſed, as far 
(fays Melvil) as could be deviſed, ſo thata 


greater friendſhip was packed up between 


{ 
them than ever. So that worthy nobleman, 
who deſerved a better fate, was a ſecond time 
made the dupe of Murray's profound diſſi- ! 
mulation, and was ſoon after moſt perfidioul- : 
I betrayed by him. For all this we have 

e undoubted authority of contemporary Wl 7 
writers, particularly Sir James Melvil, and - 
the author of Crawford's manuſcript, the | 

_ firſt of whom is ſo much the profeſſed apo- f 
logiſt of Murray, that no objection can hell * 
inſt his authority in this matter. b 

After his return to Scotland, he fent Mr, p 
John Wood, his ſecretary, to England, wi a. 

It the letters which had been ſent from the k 
duke, that could tend to undo him. The ir 
duke was ſent to the Tower, and ſometim o. 
after beheaded. ; | n. 

From this ftory, which contains ſo black ſu 
piece of treachery and ingratitude, carried o {c 
under the vileſt diſſimulation, we may jud fa 

with certainty of the real character of“ hi 
ſe, 


ad we nothing elſe againſt him, we may 
| withon 
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without breach of charity, conclude. him to 
be capable of engaging in the work of crimes, 
to ſerve his own views, and to maintain him- 
ſelf in that regency, which by the ſame prac- 
tices he had obtained, _ i | 


- 


After this notable action, Marray fuſpeRted | 


; . 
Lethington as one that was in, queen Mary's 


- 


intereſt, He apprehended; (ſay Crawford's 


memoirs) that Lethington had conſpired with 
the duke of Norfolk to effect the reſtoration 
of the baniſhed queen,” Murray therefore 
wanted to take him off, as he had done the 
duke of Norfolk; in bringing this about, 
however, it required all Murray's cunning 
and addreſs. 3 had been too long 
his confederate for Murray to venture openly 
to provoke him to take a deſperate meaſure, 
— to unfold their jorat ſchemes of iniquity. 


It was neceſſary therefore, that the accuſation - 


againſt Lethington ſhould come from anather 
rages The earl of Lenox was under no 
uch reſtraint; his dependant, the famous 


Thomas Crawford, whom he had before 


brought as evidence againſt the queen, ap- 
peared before Murray and his council, and 
accuſed Lethington as acceſſary to the late 
king's murder: Lethington Was thereupon 
impriſoned. Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange, 
one of Lethington's friends, was then gover- 
nor of the caſtle of Edinburgh. They both 
ſuſpected Murray to be at the bottom of this 
ſcheme, and told him ſo. Sir James Melvil 
lays, “ Murray's apology was, it was not in 
his power to ſave Lethington from priſon, 
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the ki ng's murder; but that Gra nge | ſhould 


know his honeſt part thereof at mecting,” 
However Grange, thought it beſt not 9 
to Murray's fair words, he therefore fent” 


” 


party from the . caſtle, and took Lethingt 
into his own hands, and ſo this affair ended, 
The earl of Murray being fhot at Linlithgow 
in January, 1570, his friend the earl of Mor- 
ton, now at the head of the party, took upon 
him immediately to call a meeting of the 
nobility, especially ſuch, ſays Crawford, as 
were the queen's enemies. The friends of 
the queen upon this, deſired the meeting to 


de adjourned to a longer day, that the whole 


nobility might have time to attend this con- 
vention. Notwithſtanding, Morton and his 
friends' met on the day appointed, when the 
firſt thing Morton got done, was an act of 
the convention, abſolving Lethington from 
the late accuſation brought againft him, as 
accefiary tothe late king's murder; “ and 
recognoſcitg him, as an honeft man, in has 
own. place again; and as a good and profita- 
ble inſtrument in this common weill.“  Aﬀeer 
this the earl of Lenox was declared regent 


of the kingdom. | 


Notwithſtanding this abſolution of Lething- 


ton, the very ſame year the regent Lenox, 


diſmiſſed the ſecretary from his offices, pro- 


claimed him a traitor on account of the late 
Eking's murder, and an act of forfeiture was 


paſſed againſt him. 1 
As Morton was the regent's chief miniſter, 
Lethington blamed Morton as the cauſe of 
his forfeiture, The letters that paſt vo 
1 them 
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them on that head, which are ſtill preſerved 
to us, give great light into che matter: Le- 
thington wrote to his friend the laird of Car- 
michael, the following letter, which, it ap- 
pears, was ſhown by him to Morten: “ He: 
(Morton) was the chief procurer and foliei-- 
tor of my pretended forfeiture, for'aorimey( 
whereof, he knows in his conſcience; I 
was as innocent as himſelf.“ Morton's) an- 
ſwer to Carmichael is as follows. When it 
ſhall be conſidered who had the government, 
and for what cauſe the forfeiture 4 think 
they will not eſteem me the chief procurer 
or ſolicitor thereof. For the earl of Lenox, 
having the adminiſtration of juſtice in his 
hands, and the cauſe being the murder of the 
king his ſon, it might be well. thought that 
there needed little procuration or ſolicitation. 
---That I know him innocent in my conſci- 
ence as myſelf, the contrary thereof is true; 
for I was and am innocent thereof, but could 
not affirm the ſame of him, conſidering what 
I underſtood of that matter of his o.. n 
feſſion to myſelf. “ ad 


This was very plain language between theſe 7 2 


eonfederates, now ready to fall out; but they 
knew they were ſtill in the hands of friends. 
If Morton had himſelf been intirely innocent, 
and knew Lethington to have been guilty f 
the king's murder, what could induce him, 
in the act of his convention 1570, to procure: 
this murderer of the king to be abſolved of 
the crime, and recognized as an honeſt man d 
only this, that Lethington at that time was 
his. friend and confederate. Afterwards he 
8 G 3 felt 
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not openly act againſt him. 


kreſigning the regency; and he had no ſooner 


| father. | 


hon ht to trial before his peers. The . 
of Montroſe ſat as chancellor: and u 


full proof of the crime for which he ſtood i Ine 


fell out with him, and had the influence with 
the. #egent, ſecretly. to procure Lethington's 
forfeiture ; but for fear of provoking him to 
a full diſcovery of their join crimes, he durſt 


When we fee Morton acting in this under 
hand mannes with regard to Bothwell and 
Lethington, during the government of the 
earl of Lenox, we may eat ly conclude, that 
when he himſelf — as regent, all care 
would be taken by him to ſtifle every proof 
of his guitt, during the many years of his re- 

gency. By rebellion and innumerable fins 
(lays Crawford) he bad attained to an incre- 

ible height of power, murder was habitual 
to bim And 4 * the moſt oppreſſive mea- 
fures hie had amailed a prodigious. treaſure, 
while he kept the young king, in x manner, 
a priſoner in his hands: as the king, how- 
ever, grew up, and became capable to diftin» 
— his friends, Morton, with. regret, bes 

eld them by degrees ſnrzound. the king, while 
his on party dropt off. from him. e choſe 
therefore to make a merit of neceſſity; "by 


n e n 1 — _ 8 a * * 


taken that ſtep, than an accuſation. was 
brought againſt him to the king and council, 
as an accomplice in the murder of the king's 


Upon the firſt day of June 1881, he was 


dicted, they unanimouſly pronounced the 
followi ing verdict :. The jury being ona 
ad vue 
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adviſed with his inditement, the tokens in- 
fallible and moſt evident with the probations 
produced, and uſed for verifying thereof, did 
all, with one voice, find the ſaid earl of 
Morton guilty, art and part, in the-fore- 


. 


a knowledge, and concealing the king's mur- 
| der.” N | 

; What were the particular F and evi- 
: dences which appeared againſt him, we know 
8 not, the records being loſt. But David 
f Moyſe, a contemporary author, then an offi- 
b cer in the king's houſhold, in his memoirs, 
$ thus informs us, that the jury of peers found' 
. Morton guilty, “ in reſpe@ of ſundry evi- 
U dences of his indictment, preſented to the ju- 
E xy, ſome whereof were ſubſcribed with his 
; own hand. And likewiſe it was verifyed by 
ö the depoſitions of ſome perſons that were ac- 


tors in that horrible fact.“ = 
Morton's chief inſtrument and eonfident 


” 
- 


was one Archibald Douglas, whom, from 


e being parſon of Glaſgow, after the murder f 2 4 
6 WY tbe king, be bad raiſed to the dignity ese, TRE 
bord of ſeſßon, and conſtantly employed aa 06 
r tool in all his affairs. This man was un: 
verſally known to have been one of the chief 
1 actors in the king's murder. Upon the ea 
's of Morton's being accufed, this Douglas im- 

mediately fled out of the kingdom. One of 
” his ſervants, John Benning, was apprehended 
| and brought to trial, for aſſiſting with his 5 
a0 maſter in the murder; Benning, at his trial, + 7 
= confeiled his being an accomplice, and that 542 
ne bc was preſent with his maſter, Douglas, at 5M 
dle murder of the king; with this:circams © 4 


ſtance, 
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ftance, that his maſter, being in his flippers, 
loſt them, and they being found on. the ſpot 
next day, were known to be his. 


The earl of Morton was condemned, and 
' beheaded on the 2d of June 1581; and Ben- 
5 hanged che day after. 44 
We have a narrative given us in Craw- 
ford's memoirs, of what Morton is ſaid to 
have declared, while he lay under condem- 
nation. This narrative was given out after 
his death, by ſome of the clergy, who had 
attended him after his condemnation. But 
little faith ought to be given to this pretended 
narrative, which, is no ways authenticated, 
as the genuine confeſſion of Morton himſelf, 
but delivered to us verbally, and at ſecond 
hand, by his friend, after his death. 
Thus have we, ſtep by ſtep, traced the three 
canfederates, Murray, Morton, and Les 
thington, through the ſeveral mazes of their 
intrigues, from the queen's return from 
France, to the fatal period of the murder of 
the lord Darnley ; and from thence to the ex- 
ecution of Morton, as acceſſory to that mur- 
der. From authentic evidence ftillon record, 
we have made appear the cloſe and inſepara- 
ble junction and alliance of the above trium- 
virate, in a continued ſeries of plots, robel- 
Hons, and conſpiracies, contrived and carried 
on by them in their turns, for the deſtruction. 
of the queen and het huſband, and for over- 
turning the government. 
Firſt, We have ſhown, by the united teſ- 
timonies of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, queen 


Elizabeth herſelf, Camden, and ſecretary 
| | Lethings 
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Lethington's own letter, that on 2 Mary's 
return from France, into Scotland, a plot 
was formed by Murray and Lethington, for 
having her intercepted in her voyage, and 
made priſoner by the Engliſh, in order to 
ſet Murray at the head of- the government, 
and that a fleet was a@ually ſent out by 
queen Elizabeth for that purpoſe. : 

2. That on Mary's reſolution to marry the 
lord Darnley, an inſurrection was made to 
prevent it, i the earl of Murray and his 
adherents, and an attempt to ſeize her and 
Darnley at the kirk of Beith; which bein 
fruſtrated, an open rebellion was raiſed, i, 
headed by Murray, that terminated in his 
baniſhment. From the letters of Randolph, 
the Engliſh miniſter then at Edinburgh, who 
was acquainted by the conſpirators with the 
whole Rot ; and likewiſe from the declaration 
of ſome of the nobility who had joined 
with Murray in that obs 
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Illion, it is proved 
that their deſign was at that time, to have 
ſlain the lord Darnley, and to have ſent the 
queen priſoner to Lochlevin. | ENT 
3. It is proved, that while the queen was 
far advanced in her pregnancy, the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Rizio was contrived by Morton, and 
executed by a party of armed men, ruſhing 
into her preſence, and ſtabbing him at her 
very foot, And it is alſo proved, by the ac- 
knowledgment of the conſpirators, by Mor- 
ton's letter to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
and by the earl of Murray's appearing at 
Edinburgh within a few hours of the aſſfſſi- 
nation, although he was then under baniſh- 
9 L ment 
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ment in England, chat he and Lethington 


were deeply engaged with Morton in this 


aſſaſſination and conſpiracy. 

4. It is e by the authentic declara- 
tion of a great & the nobility of Scot- 
land, in dete ructions ſent up 5 England 
anno 1568, and likewiſe by the proteſtation 
and Jetiaranion of the earls of Hunly and 
Argyle, that in order to procure Morton's be- 
ing recalled from baniſhment, on account of 
R1zio's aſſaſſination, the earl of Murray and 
Lethington, in preſence of nik and 
15 le, propoſed to the Queen, to procure 

ivorce from her hoſband, and to make 
hue quit him, which ſhe rejected. And 
within a few Weeks after, lord Darnley was 
actually murdered. 

Such is the complicated evidence, that 

appears againſt the joint confederates, Mut- 
ray, Ne. a, and Lethington, - proegding 
lord Darnley's murder, in which che ear 


of Murray as plain! pointed out to have 


been at the head, and in che direction of the 
whole conſpiracy, until che very period of 


the king's murder, that he then withdrew 


himfelf, and ſoon after left the kingdom, 
and the management of the ſucceeding 
of the ſcheme to his friends Morton and 
thington, who, by their rebellion and ampri- 
ſonment of the queen, ſecured for him the re- 
gency of the kingdom. 
It muſt ſtill, Es, be acknowledged 
that all this amounts to no direct proof of 
Murray's being an actor in the murder 0 
lord Darnley : but when the whole of his 
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conduct, which we have trace d, 12 
ed, is conſidered; there appears the ſtr 

preſumptive evidence, of his — 
to, and in the knowledge of the whole affair. 


The cloſe, fubtle, and deep part which he 


was to play in the cataſtrophe, was to. keep 
himſelf concealed behind' the curtain, while 
the bloody work was a doing, to look 
through his fingers thair to, and to behold 
the doings, ſaying nothing to the ſame.” 
How faithfully he ; Nico to this plan, we have 
already ſhewn. Whoever then ſhall confider 
the whole of Murray's conduct, his. rebelli- 
ons, plots, and conſpiracies, and that by a 
conſtant and inyariable proſecution of this 
plan, he at length obtained the full comple- 
tion of his ſcheme, by dethroning his ſove- 
reign, poſſeſſing himſelf of the reins of go- 
vernment, and by that means having it in 
his power, to ſmother and put out of the way 
all evidence that might difcover his own guilt, 


with the remarkable caution obſerved by Him, 


in taking care always to withdraw hunſelf 
from the ſcene, at the preciſe time when the 
decifive events were ready to fall out, muſt 
plainly ſee, that the foregoing preſumptive 
proof againſt Murray, from circumftances, 
is the only one which, from the nature. of 
things, can at this day be expected. _— 

The evidence is much ſtronger, with re- 
gard to his two affociates, Morton, and Leth- 
ington: the ſame preſumptive proof as againſt 
Murray, not only appears againſt them, but 
we have like wiſe a poſitive. proof joined to it, 


mutual 


againſt each of theſe aſſociates, viz. The 


— 
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mutuat retorted accuſation of each of them 
againſt the other, joined in the act of forfeit. 
ure againft Lethington, by the regent Len- 
nox, and the indictment, verdict, and ſen- 
tence, paſt by the peers of the kingdom a. 
gainſt Morton, as an accomplice in the king's 
murder, together with his own confe ſſion (a 
given us by his particular friends in the man- 
ner they choſe themſelves) that he was in the 
knowledge of the murder. So full and dire& 
is the proof of their guilt, | 
From all which, it is ſubmitted ta the 
judgment of the reader, whether the conclu- 
Hons in the two propoſitions, mentioned in 
the beginning of this chapter, do not natural- 
ly follow, viz. | 
hat as it is proved, that the confederates, 
for taking away the king's life, were Morton, 
and Lethington, the very perſons who after- 
wards brought an accuſation againſt. Queen 
Mary for that very crime; ſhe herſelf could 
not have been in that confederacy, nor'guilty 
of that crime, | ' Ty, 
2. As, itis proved that Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington had been, from the Queen's 
coming to Scotland, joint confederates in a 
ſeries of plots, conſpiracies, and rebellions, a- 
gainſt her and her huſband, until the very eve 
of the king's murder: as they had with one 
voice publicly accuſed - the Queen of that 
very crime, of which, it is proved, that, at 
leaſt, Morton and Lethington were; them- 
ſelves accomplices: and as in ſupport of theit 
accuſation, this triumvirate had provided ſpu- 
rious and forged writings; and by all theſe 
FA in means 
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means had 'dethroned their ſovereign, and, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the government: for 
theſe reaſons the confederates, Murray, Mor- 
ton, and Lethington, muſt be held, one and 
all of them, as ſocii criminis guilty of the 
crime of which they had unjuſtly accuſed 
Queen Mary. 
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* TAM EZ, the ſixth of Scotland, and the 
firſt of England, the ſon of Mary, came 
to the throne with the approbation of all orders 
of the ſtate, as in his perſon were united every 
claim, that either deſcent, bequeſt, or par- 
liamentary ſanction could confer. He was 
taught, from his infancy, that his preroga® . 
tive was uncontroulable. Theſe ſentiments * 
he took no care to conceal; he publiſhed them 1 
in many parts of his works. b 
But he was greatly miſtaken in the ſpirit 
of the times; for new ideas of liberty, had 
for ſome time been ſtealing in; and only 
wanted the reign of a weak monarch, to ap- 
pear without controul. In conſequence of an 
acquaintance with the governments of anti- 
quity, the old Gothic forms began to be 
Vol, III. H deſ- 
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| deſpiſed; and an emulation took place, to 


* marks of diſtinction. Wh 


| king, by confeſſing, that he left almoſtall 
- the great offices in the hands he found them. 


- diſmiſſed their employments. Theſe three 
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imitate the freedom of Greece and Rome. 
The ſevere government of Elizabeth, had 
confined this rifing ſpirit within very narrow 
bounds ; but when a new ſovereign appeared, 
leſs. dreaded, and leſs loved by the people, 
ſymptoms immediately began to be ſeen of a 
more free and independent genius in the 
nation. 

James ſcarce was entered into England 
when he gave diſguſt to many. The de- 
fire in all to ſee their new ſovereign was ar- 
dent and natural; but the king forbad the 
concourſe that attended on his journey from 
Scotland, Perhaps he was — of his 
ungracious figure and awkward addreſs: and 
in all probability he did not think himſelf 
ſafe, in the midſt of ſo many ftrangers. To 
this offence to 1 he added, ſoon'af- 
ter, what gave offence to the higher orders 
of the ſtate, by proſtituting titles of honour, 
ſo that they became ſo common as to be no 


ut though his countrymen ſhared a 
of theſe honours, yet juſtice muſt be done the 


Cecil, in particular created earl of Saliſbury, 
was continued prime miniſter, But it was not 
fo fortunate with lord Grey, lord - Cobham, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been Ce- 
cil's aſſociates. They felt immediately the 
effects of the king's diſpleaſure, and - were 


ſeemed to be marked out for peculiar indig- 
nation; 
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nation; for ſoon after they were accuſed of 
a conſpiracy againſt the king; neither the 
proofs of which, nor its aims, have reached 
poſterity: all that is certain is, that the 
were condemned to die, but had their ſen- 
tence mitigated by the king. Cobham and 
Grey were pardoned, after they had laid 
their heads on the block. Raleigh was re- 
prieved, but remained in confinement, 

This mercy, ſhewn to theſe ſuppoſed delin- 
quents, was very pleaſing to the people; and 
the king, willing to remove all jealouſy of his 
being a ſtranger, began his attempts in par- 
liament by an endeavour to unite bot! 
kingdoms, But the people were not yet 
ripe for this; they were apprehenſive that the 
poſts, which were in the gift of the court, 
would be conferred on the Scotch, whom they 
were taught to regard as foreigners. By the 
repulſe in this inſtance, as well as by ſome 
exceptions, the houſe of commons took to the 
form of his ſummons to parliament, James 
found that the people he came to govern, 
were very different from thoſe he had left he- 
hind; and perceived that he muſt give rea- 
ſons for every meaſure he intended to inforce. 

He now, therefore, began to peruſe the 


Engliſh laws, and by theſe he reſolved to go- 


vern, Buteven here he again found himſelf 
diſappointed, In a government ſo fluctuat- 
ing as that of England, opinion was ever de- 
viating from law; and what was enaQted in 
one reign, was contradifted in another. 
The laws had all along declared in favour of 
an almoſt unlimited prerogative, while the 

H 2 opinions 
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opinions of the people were guided by it 
ſtructors, who began to teach oppoſite prin- 
ciples. All the kings and queens before him, 
except ſuch as were controuled by inteſtine 
diviſions, or awed by foreign invaſion, iſſued 
rather their commands to parliament, than 
gave their reaſons. James, unmindful of 
this alteration in the opinions of the people, 
reſolved to govern in the ancient manner; 
While the people, on the contrary, having 
once got an idea of liberty, never gave it up. 

Numberleſs, therefore, were the diſputes be- 
tween the king and his parliament during his 
whole reign; one attempting to keep the pri- 
vileges of the crown entire, the other aim- 
ing at abridging them. When the parka- 
ment would not grant a ſubfidy, James had 
examples enough among his predeceſſots 
which taught him to extort a benevolence, 
Edward the fourth, Henry the eighth, and 
queen Elizabeth herſelf, had often done 10; 
and precedent undoubtedly entitled him to 
the ſame privilege. On the other hand, 
the houſe of commons, who found their 

rowing power, complained againſt it as an 
infringement of their privileges. 'Theſe'at- 
tempts of the crown, and theſe murmuring 
of the commons, continued through "ths 
whole reign, and firſt gave riſe to that ſpit 
of party, which has ever fince ſubſiſted in 
England; the one for preſerving the ancient 
conſtitution, by maintaining the prerogatife 
of the king; the other for trying an experi- 
ment to improve it, by extending . liber⸗ 
ties of the people. ö 
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However, tho' James perſevered in aſſert- 
ing his prerogative, and threatened thoſe 
who ſhould preſume to abridge it, yet he 
gave toleration to the teachers of different 
religions throughout the kingdom... The 
minds of the people had long. been irritated 
againſt one another, and each: party perſe- 
cuted the reſt, as-it happened to prevail; it 
was expected, therefore, that James would 
ſtrengthen the hands of that which was then 
uppermoſt, and that the catholics and ſecta- 
ries ſhould find no protection. But this 
monarch wiſely obſerved,. that men ſhould 
be puniſhed for actions, and not for opinions; 
yet he was by no means true to this profeſſi- 
oa. He pretended indeed to hold a confer- 
ence at Hampton Court, between. ſeveral 
biſhops on one fade, and ſeventeen miniſters 
on the other.. And he appeared 'in perſon: 
there, not as a judge, but a furious partizan. 
He brow-beat and reviled the miniſters, and 
ſeverely threatened them, 1f they did not 
conform to the church diſcipline. Hereby 
he not only alienated all the puritans from: 
him and his family, but obliged them for 
their own preſervation to unite with the po- 
litical malecontents. And this junction form- 
ed a party ſtrong enough to ſhake the Engliſh 
monarchy in its foundations. | 

The next year there was a project con- 
trived for the re-eftabliſhment of popery, 
vhich, were it not.a fact known: to all the 
vorld, could ſcarcely be credited by poſteri- 
y. This was the gun-powder plot, than 
vhich a more horrid or terrible ſcheme never. 
tered into the human heart to conceive.. 
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The Roman catholics had expected great 
favour on the acceffion of James, both as 
deſcendant from Mary, a rigid cathohe, and 
alſo as having ſhewn ſome partiality to that 
religion in his youth. But they ſoon diſco- 
vered their miſtake; and were at once ſurpriſ- 
ed and enraged to find James on all occafions 
expreſs his reſolution of ſtrictly executing 
the laws enacted againſt them. This decla- 
ration determined them upon defperate mea- 
ſures; and they at length formed a refolution 
of deſtroying the king and parliament at 2 
blow. * The ſcheme was firft broached by 
Robert Cateſby, a gentleman of good parts 
and an ancient family, who'concetved that 
a train of gunpowder might be ſo placed 
under the parliament-houfe,' as to blow up 
the king and all the members at 'once. He 
opened his intention to Thomas Percy, a de- 


ſcendant from the illuſtrious houſe of Nor- 
thumberland, who was charmed with the pro- 
ject, and. readily came into it. Thomas 
Winter was next intruſted with the dreadful 
fecret; and he went over to Flanders in 
queſt of Guy Fawkes an officer in the Span- 
iſn ſervice, with whoſe zeal and courage 
they were thoroughly acquainted, * When 7 
they inlifted any new zealot into their plot, 
the, more firmly to bind him to ſecrecy, they © 
always, together with an oath, employed the 
facrament. Every tender feeling and all pit 
were baniſhed from their breaſts; and Fei 
mond and Garnet, two jefuits, ſuperiors on © 
the order, abſolved their conſciences frok C. 


About 
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About two months before the fitting of par- 
liament, they hired an houſe in Percy's.name, 
adjoining to that in which. the parliament 
was to aſſemble. Their firſt intention was 
to bore a way under the partiament-houſe, 
from that which they occupied. And they 
ſet themſelves to the tatk; but when they 
had pierced the wall, which was three yards 
in thickneſs, on approaching the other fide, 
they were ſurpriſed to find that the houſe was 
vaulted underneath, and that a magazine of 
coals were uſually depoſited there. And they 
were ſoon informed that the coals were fel- 
ling off, and that the vaults would be then 
let to the higheſt bidder. They ſeized the 
opportunity of hiring the place, and bought 
the remaining quantity of coals as if for their 
own uſe. The next thing done was to con- 
vey thither thirty-ſix barrels of gun- powder, 
which had been purchaſed” in Holland; and 
the whole was covered with the coals and 
with faggots brought for that purpoſe. Then 
the doors of the cellar were boldly flung open, 
and every body admitted, as if it contained 
nothing dangerous. L G 
They now began to plan the remaining 
part of their project. The king, the queen, 
and prince Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon, were 
all expected to be preſent at the opening of 
the parliament. The king's ſecond ſon, by 
reaſon of his tender age, would be abſent, 
and it was reſolved that Percy ſhould ſeize or 
aſſaſſinate him. The princeſs Elizabeth, a 
child likewiſe, was kept at lord wand 
51 - - KHouſs 
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houſe in Warwickſhire z and Sir Everare 
Digby. was to ſeize her, and immediately pro- 
elaim her queen. Dey; vt A. 
The day for the fitting of parliament now 
approached. Never was ruin more apparently 
inevitable; the hour was expected with im- 
patience, and the conſpirators gloried in their 
meditated guilt. The dreadful fecret, though 
communicated to above twenty perſons, had 
been religiouſly kept during the ſpace of near 
a year and an half, But when all the mo- 
tives of pity, juſtice, and ſafety were too 
weak, private friendſhip ſaved the kingdom, 
Sir Henry Percy, one of the conſpirators, 
conceived a deſign of ſaving the life of lord 
Mounteagle, his intimate friend, who alſo 
was of the ſame perſuaſion with himſelf. 
About ten days before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, this nobleman, upon his return to town, 
received a letter from a perſon unknown, 
and delivered by one who fled as ſoon as he 
had diſcharged his meſſage. The letter was 
this: My Lord, ſtay away from this par- 
5 hament; for God and man have concurred 
6% to puniſh the wickedneſs of the times, 
And think not ſlightly of this advertiſe- 
ment, but retire yourſelf into your coun- 
try, where you may expect the event in 
ſafety. For though there be no appearance 


terrible blow this parliament; and pet 


cc 

cc 

9 

of any ſtir, yet I ſay they will receive a 
40 

cc 


they ſhall not ſee. who hurts them. This 

& counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe 

it may do you good, and can do you 0 

£ harm. For the danger is paſt as ſoon as 
7 


„you have burned the letter. 
| | The 
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The contents of this myſterjous letter puz- 
zled the nobleman to whom it Was addreſſed; 
he judged it ſafeſt to carry it to lord Saliſ- 
bury, ſecretary of ſtate. Lord Saliſbury 
too was inclined to give little attention to it, 
yet thought — to lay it before the king 
in council. one of the council were able 
to make any thing of it, although it appeared 
ſerious and alarming. In this univerial agi- 
tation, the king was the firit who penetrated 
the meaning of this dark epiſtle. He con- 
cluded that ſome ſudden danger was preparing 
by gun-powder; and it was thought adviſe- 
able to inſpect all the vaults below the houſes 
of parliament. This care belonged to the 
ear] of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, who pur- 
oſely delayed the ſearch, till the day before 
the meeting of parliament. * He remarked 
thoſe great piles of faggots which lay in the 
vault under the houſe of peers ; and he caſt 
is eye upon Fawkes, who ſtood in a dark 
orner, and who paſſed himſelf for Percy's 
ſervant. That daring courage, which he had 
long been noted for, was painted in his coun- 
tenance, and ſtruck the lord chamberlain with 
ſtrong ſufpicion. The great quantity of fuel 
alſo kept there for the ule of a perſon ſeldom 
n town did not paſs unnoticed; and he re- 


olved to take his time to make a more exact 
er crutiny. About midnight, therefore, Sir 
W homas Knevit, a juſtice of peace, was ſent 
e rich proper attendants, and juſt at the en- 


rance of the vault, he ſeized a man prepar- 

ng for the terrible enterprize, dreſſed in a 

loak and boots, and a dark lanthorn in wy 
han 
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hand. This was Guy Fawkes, who had juft 
diſpoſed every part of the train for taking 
fire the next morning, the matches and other 
combuſtibles being found in his pockets, 
The whole of the deſign was now difcovered; 
but he told the officers of juſtice with an un- 
daunted air, that had he blown them and 
himſelf up together he had been happy. Be- 
fore the council he diſplayed the ſame intrepid 
firmneſs, mixt even with ſcorn and diſdain, 
refuſing to diſcover his aſſociates, and ſhew- 
ing no concern but for the failure of his en- 
terprize. But, being confined to the Tower 
for two or three days, and the rack juſt ſhew 
him, his courage failed him, and he made: 
full diſcovery of all his accomplices. 
Cateſby, Percy, and the conſpirators whe 
were in London, hearing that Fawkes wa 
arreſted, fled with all ſpeed to Warwickſhir 
where Sir Everard Digby, relying on the ſuc 
ceſs of the plot, was already in arms, in orde 
to ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth. But 
country ſoon began to take, the alarm, an 
wherever they turned, they found a ſupena 
force ready to oppoſe them. In this exigenc 
mw refolved, to about the number * 
perſons, to fly no farther, but make a fas 
at an houſe in Warwickſhire, to defend it 
the laſt, and ſell their lives as dearly as poll 
ble. But even this miſerable conſolation vi 
denied them: a ſpark of fire happening to# 
among ſome gun- powder, it ble up, and 
maimed the principal conſpirators, that 
333 ſurvivors reſolved to open the gate, and fat 
3 out againſt the multitude that ſurroang 
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mem. Some were inſtantly cut to pieces; 
"ateſby, Percy, and Winter, ſtanding back 
o back, fought _ and deſperately, till 
n the end the two fiſt fell covered with 
rounds, and Winter was taken alive. Thoſe 
at ſurvived the ſlaughter were tried and 
onvicted; ſeveral fell by the hands of the 
xecutioner, and others experienced the king's 
mercy, The Jeſuits, Garnet and Oldcorn, 
uffered with the reſt; and, notwithſtanding 
he atrociouſneſs of the treaſon, Garnet was 
onſidered by his party as a martyr, and mi- 
acles were ſaid to have been wrought by his 
lood. 

The king's moderation, after the extinc- 
lon of this conſpiracy, was great. The ha- 
red excited in the nation againſt the catholics 
new no bounds; and nothing but a total ex- 
nction of them, ſeemed capable of ſatisfying 
e greater part of the people. James bravely 
jetted all violent meaſures, and nobly de- 
ared, that the late conſpiracy, however 
rocious, ſhould never alter his plans of go- 
rnment; but as, on the one hand, he was 
termined to puniſh guilt, ſo, on the other, 
> would ſtill ſupport and protect innocence. 
However, he ſtill found his parliaments re- 
—— to all the meaſures he took to ſupport 
s authority at home, or his deſire of peace 
ith foreign ſtates. Vet his liberality to his 
vourites, and the inſufficiency of his —— 
maintain the royal dignity, ſtill rendered 
n dependent upon his parliament for mo- 
y; and they took care to keep him in 
digence. Thus he was often forced into 
acethons, which, when once granted, could 
never 
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never be recalled; and while he fuppoſel 
himſelf maintaining the royal prerogative, it 
was diminiſhing on every fide. | 
It was during this ſeſſion, that young Hen. 
was created prince of Wales, in the fix« 
teenth year of his age. He was a youth of 
very promiſing talents and an amiable charae- 
ter. He ſpent his time in ſtudies becoming 
a prince, He had a fine perſon and addreſs; 
but died about three years after, umvertally 
lamented, 
It was, perhaps, the oppoſition which 
| —_ met with from his people, that made 
im place his affections upon different per- 
fons about the court. * In the firſt rank ol 
theſe ſtood -Robert Carre, a youth of a good 
family in Scotland, who, after having pales 
fome time in his travels, arrived in London, 
at about twenty years of - All his natu- 
ral accompliſhments confiſted in a pleaſig 


viſage; all his acquired abilities, in an ea 
and graceful demeanor. This youth came fe 
England with letters of recommendation tt 
fee his countryman, lord Hay; and that nog 
bleman took an opportunity of aſſigning hn It 
the office of preſenting the king his buch co 
at a match of tilting. When Carre was de 
vancing to execute his office, he was theo 
by his horſe, and his leg was broke in c 


king's preſence, James approached him wit 
pity and concern, and ordered him to 
lodged in the palace till his cure was con 
pleted. He himſelf, after tilting, paid N 
a vifit in his chamber, and returned if 
quently during his confinement, Carre 
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ſoon conſidered as a riſing man; he was 
knighted, created viſcount Rocheſter, honour- 
ed with the order of the garter, made a privy- 
councellor; and to raiſe him to the higheſt 
pitch of honour, he was at laſt created earl of 
It was not long before the favourite gave 
proofs of his being unworthy of the king's 
affections. Among his friends was Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, a man of great abilities and 
learning; among the miſtreſſes whom he ad- 
dreſſed was the young counteſs of Effex, 
whoſe huſband had been fent by the king's 
command to travel, until -the young couple 
ſhould be arrived at the age of puberty. 
But the affiduities of a man of fuch perfonal 
accomplifhments were too powerful to be re- 
ſiſted; a criminal correſpondence was com- 
menced between the counteſs and the cart; 
and Eſſex, upon his return from his travels, 
found his wife beautiful indeed, but her af- 
fections entirely placed upon another. But 
this was not all; the was reſolved to procure 
a divorce, and then to marry the favourite 
It was upon this occaſion that Overbury Was 
conſulted by his friend: this honeſt oouncellor 
declared himſelf utterly averſe to the match, 
This advice was fatal to the giver. The 
counteſs, being made acquainted with it urged 
ier lover to undo him. Ih conſequence of 
this, the king was perſuaded by him to order 
Yeerbury on an embaſſy into Ruffia z Over» . 
bury was perſuaded by the fame adviſe? to re- 
ule going; the delinquent was ſhut up in the 
Tower, and there he was poiſoned, by the di- 
rection of the counteſs, in a tart, 4 
Vor. III. {VE ” 
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In the mean time, the divorce took p 
and the marriage was ſolemnized with all 
imaginable ſplendour. But the ſuſpicion of 
Overbury's being poiſoned every day grew 
ſtronger, and reached the favourite, amidf 
all the glare of ſceming happineſs, The 
graces of his youth radually a his 
gaiety was converted into ſullen filence 5 and 
the king, e e had been engaged 
by theſe ſupertieial accompliſhments, began 
to cool to a man who no longer contributed 
to his amuſement, The adoption of another 
favourite, and the diſcovery of Somerfſet's 
guilt, ſoon removed all the remains of his 
affection. | | 
An apothecary's apprentice, who had bee 
employed in making up the poiſon, had dis 
vulged the ſecret ; and the affair being laid before 
the king, he commanded Sir Edward Coke, 
lord chief juſtice to ſift the affair to the 
bottom. This injunction was executed with 
great induſtry ; and the whole complication 
of their guilt was unravelled. The lieute- 
nant of the Tower, with ſome of the leſſer 
. criminals, were condemned and executed; 
Somerſet and his counteſs were ſoon after 
found guilty, but reprieved, and pardoned 
after ſome years of ſtrift confinement, The 
king's duplicity and injuſtice on this occation 
are great ſtains upon his character. Som. 
erſet was in his preſence when the officer ol 
juſtice came to apprehend him; and boldly 
reprehended his preſumption for daring td 
arreſt a peer of the realm before the king: 
But James ſaid, with a ſmile, Nay, nay; 
« you muſt go, for if Coke ſhould ſend/ioi 
% myſelf, I muſt comply.“ He oy ems 
races 
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braced him at parting, be he would re- 
turn immediately, and aſſured him he could 
not live without his company: yet he had 
no ſooner turned his back, than he exclaim- 
ed, © Go, and the devil go with thee, I 
« ſhall never ſee thy face again.” He alſo 
wiſhed that God's curſe might fall upon him 
and his family, if he pardoned thoſe whom 
the law condemned; yet he afterwards re- 
ſtored them both to liberty, and granted 
them a penſion, with which they retired, and 
languiſhed out the remainder of their lives 
in guilt, infamy, and mutual recrimination. 

n February 1613, the Elector Palatine 
married the princeſs Elizabeth, king James“ 
daughter, and grandmother to the late prin- 
ceſs Sophia. | 

The king had not long parted with one 
favourite before he provided himſelf with 
another, This was George Villiers, a youth 
of one and twenty, a younger brother of a 
good family, who was returned about that 
time from his travels, and whom the enemies 
of Somerſet threw in the king's way, certain 
that his beauty and faſhionable manners 
would do the reſt. Accordingly, he had been 
placed at a comedy full in the King's view, 
and immediately caught the monarch's affec- 
tions, - & * 
* After Somerſet's fall, the favour of James 
was wholly turned upon young Villiers; in 
the courſe of a few years he created him viſ- 
count Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke f 
Buckingham, knight of the garter, maſter of 
the horſe, chief juſtice in Eyre, warden of 
the cinque ports, maſter of the king's bench 
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office; ſteward of Weſtminſter, conftable of 
Windſor, and lord high admiral of England, 
His mother obtained the title of counteſs f 
Buck*agham ; his brother was created viſ- 
count Purbeck; ahd a numerous train of 
needy relations were all puſhed up into credit 
and authority. j 
When unworthy favourites were thus ad- 
vanced, it is not to be wondered at, if the 

nblig concerns of the kingdom were neg- 
lected, and men of real merit left to miſery, 
Such was the caſe at preſent with r 
to the ' cautionary towns in Holland, and the 
brave fr Walter Raleigh at home. 

In the preceding reign, Elizabeth, when 
ſhe gave affiſtance to the Dutch, at that time 
thaking off the Spaniſh yoke, upon her lend- 
ing them large ſums: of money, required a 
proper. depoſit for being repaid. The Dutch, 
therefore, put into her hands the three im- 
portant fortreſſes of Fluſhing, Brille, and 
and Ramekins, to be reſtored upon pay ment 
of the money due, which amounted ta above 
eight hundred thouſand pounds. But James, 
to fupply a craying court, agreed to evacuate 
theſe fortreſſes, upon being paid_ a third pant 
of the money. * The cantionary- towns, 
therefore, were evacuated, which had held 
the fates in total ſubjection, and which ap 
an ambitious or enterprizing prince would 
have regarded as his moſt valuable poſſeſſign 
The univerſal murmur which this meaſure 
. produced, was ſoon heightened by an act of 

Leverity, which ſtill continues as the blackeſt 

ſtain upon this monarch's memory. - The 

brave and learned Raleigh had been confined 
. wm 
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in the Tower many years, for a conſpiracy _ 
which was never proved or underſtood z and 
in that abode he wrote ſeveral valuable per- 
formances, which are ſtill in the higheft 
eſteem. His long ſufferings, and his ingent— 
ous writings, had now turned the tide of po- 
ular opinion in his favour; and they who 
e deteſted the enemy of Eſſex could not 
elp pitying the long captivity of this philo- 
ſophical ſoldier. He ſtil ſtruggled for free-- 
dom; and perhaps it was with this deſire that 
he ſpread the report of a gold mine in Guia- 
na, which was ſufficient to enrich, not only” 
the adventurers who ſhould ſeize it, but the 
nation. The king granted him a commiſſion: 
to try his fortune in queſt of theſe golden 
ſchemes. Raleigh was not long in making 
preparations. He bent his courſe to Guiana, 
and remaining himſelf at the mouth of the 
river Oronooko, with five of the largeſt ſhips, 
he ſent the reſt up the ſtream, under the. 
command of his ſon and of captain KRey mis, 
a perion entirely devoted. to; His intereſts: © | 
But inſtead of a country abounding, in gold, 
hey found the Sane; preparedin arms to- 
reccive them, Young Raleigh, to- eneourage 
is men called out, This. is the true mine, 
eaning the town- of St. Thomas, which he 
vas approaching; * none but fools look. for 
ny other: but juſt as he was ſpeaking, he 
eceived a ſhot, of which he immediately —᷑ 2,2 
red, This was followediby another difap=- * +77 
ointment ;. when the Englith-took poſſeſſion 
* town they found nothing in it of an 
alue. | | „ 
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It was Keymis who, pretended that he hi 
ſeen the mine, and gave the firſt accountat 
it to Raleigh; but he now began to retraf}; 
and though he was within two, hours march 
of the place, he. refuſed to go a Rep farthgy, 
He returned to Raleigh with the melancholy 
news of his ſon's death; and then gaing into 
tas cabbin, put an end to his own life. 

Raleigh, found now that all his hopes 3. 
over. Nothing could be more deplorable 
than his fituation, particularly when ke ya 
told that he muſt be carried back to England 
to anſwer for his conduct to the king. He 
Was accordingly brought home, and dehyeret 
into the king's hands, & and ſtrictly examined, 


| | das well as his fellow adventurers, before the 


Prixy- council. Count Gondemar, the Spa: 
mk; ambatſador, made heavy complaints 
againſt the expedition; and the king declare 
that Raleigh had orders to avoid alk hot 
ties againſt the Spaniards. Wherefore, 4 
give the court of Spain a particular, 1nſtang 
of his attachment, he ſigned the warrant fc 
his execution, not for the preſent offene 
but for his former conſpiracy- Thusdhey 
. zng himſelf guilty of complicated iMuſthiet 

unjuſt in having before condemned uy 
without proof; unjuſt in haying taſted mai 
with a commifhon without a pardon, unyul 
in puniſhing with death a tranſgreffion tha 
did not deſerve it; but moſt umnjuſt of a 

when he refuſed a new trial, and SQ 
him upon an obſolete ſentence. - This g 

man died with the t ſame Fortitude that heh 
teſtified through life ; he obſerved, as hek 
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the edge of the ax, that it was a ſharp, but a 
ſure remedy for all evils; his ſpeech to the 
people was calm and eloquent; and he laid 
his head down om the block with the utmoſt 
indifference, © His death enſured him that po- 
pularity, which his former intrepidity and 


ſufferings, had tended to procure ; and no 


meaſure, in this reigng,was* attended with 
more public diſſatisfaction. The death of 
this great man was ſoon after followed by the 
diſgrace of the chancellor Bacon, who was. 
accuſed of receiving bribes in his office ; and, 
pleading guilty, was - degraded and fined 
thirty thouſand; pounds; but his fine was. 
afterwards remitted by the king. | 

But there ſoon appeared plain reaſons for 
James's partiality to the court of Spain. This 
monarch had' entertained an opinion eculiar 
to himſelf, that in marrying his ſon: Charles, 
the prince of Wales, any alliance below that 


of royalty would be unworthy of him; he, 
therefore, Was obliged to ſeek, 3 4 the 
a 


court of France or Spain, a «ſuitable match, 
and he was taught to think of the latter. 
Gondemar, made an offer of the | ſecond 
daughter of Spain to prince Charles,; and that 


he might render the temptation irrefifable,. 


he gave hopes of an immenſe fortune with 


the princeſs, However. this, negotiation; was 


not likely to be ſoon concluded; and from the 
time the idea was firſt ſtarted; James ſaw five 
years elapſed without bringing the treaty: to 
any concluſion. Ay": ho" 48 
A delay of this kind was very diſpleaſing 
to the king, who had all along an eye on the 
| ; great. 
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without ever ſeeing the object of his affe&i: 


a romance, than a miniſter and ſtateſman, It 


vwhoſe buſineſs it was to check ſo wild a ſcheme, 


"errant, and Buckingham was his *ſquire. 


affuming the names of Jack and Tom Smith, 


prince fi 
was then in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
They were received at tlie court of Spain with 


and jealouſy. To complete the catalogue of 


that of Spain, where decorumis ſo much ob- 
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g ; - 
great fortune of the princeſs; nor was it ſdſs 
diſagreeable to prince Charles, who, bred up 
with ideas of romantic paſſion; was in love 


* 


ons. During this delay, a project entered 
the head of Villiers, fitter for the knight of 


was nothing leſs, than that the prince ſhould 
himſelf travel in diſguiſe into Spain, and vi- 
fit the object of his affections. Bu ckingham, 
offered to be his companion; and the king, 


ave his conſent to this * es propoſal. 
heir adventures on this ſtrange project 
might fill novels. Charles was the knight- 


They travelled through France in diſguiſe, 


They Wage to a ball at Paris, Where thg 
t ſaw the princeſs Henrietta, who! 


all poffible demonſtrations of reſpect; but 
Buckingham filled the whole city with in- 
trigues, adventures, ſerenades, challenges, 


Bis follies, he fell in love with the dutcheſs of 
Olivarez, the prime miniſter's wife, and in- 
ſulted that miniſter in perſon. Theſe leyines 
were not to be endured- at ſuch a court as 


ferved. It was no wonder therefore the 
match broke off; though for what reaſon hiſto- 
rians do not aſſign; perhaps becauſe the prince 
had fixed his affections upon the Freuch prin- 


ceſs. 
10 
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In fact, a match for this prince, was foon 
iter negoci ated with Henrietta, who. was the 
aughter of the great Henry the fourth; and 
this met with better ſucceſs than the former, 


illing that his ſon ſhould not be altogether 
liſappointed of a bride, as the king of France 
emanded only the ſame terms Which had 
deen offered to the court of Spain, James 
onſented. It was ſtipulated, that the edu+- 
ation of the children, till the age of thirteen, 
ould belong to the mother; and this pro- 
dably gave that turn towards p „Which 
as fince been the ruin of that —— fa- 


1 ly, 


* Indeed a variety of cauſes conſpired to 
ens upon them ſe evils which - they af- 


nons was 1. time become quite unma- 
ageable; prodigality of James to his 
wourites, had made his neceſſities ſo, many, 


ranches of his prerogative. to the commons, 


” D proportion as they perceived his Wants, 
5 at found out new grievances; and every 
rant of money was ſure to come with a pe- 


tion L. redreſs, The ſtruggles between 
im and his parliament had been gagwing 
ore and more violent every . ſefkon ; and 


ch a degree, that he began to take the alarm 


65 ut the evils to Which his weakneſs had gix en. 
a, fell upon his fucceſſor. 


Theſe 


he portion indeed was. much ſmaller; but 


erwards experienced, The houſe of com- 


hat he was contented. to ſell the diffetent 
ne after the other, ta procure ſupplies. 


e very laſt advanced their pretenſions to 
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Theſe domeſtic troubles were attended by 
others ſtill more important in Germany, 
The king's eldeſt daughter had been marned 
to Frederic, the eleftor Palatine, who revolt- 
ing 2 the emperor Ferdinand the ſecond, 
was defeated in a deciſive battle, and obliged 
to take refuge in Holland. His affinity t 
the Engliſh crown, his misfortunes, but pat 
ticularly the proteſtant religion, for which 
he had contended, were ſtrong motives fer 
the people of England to with well to h 
"cauſe; and frequent addreſſes were ſent fron 
the commons to ſpur up. James to replace hy 
upon the throne of his anceſtors. James 
firſt attempted to effect it by negotiations 
but theſe. proving utterly ineffectual, it w 
Teſolved at laſt to reſcue the Palatine fro 
the emperor by force of arms. According 
war was declared againſt Spain and the emp 
ror; fix thouſand men were ſent over in 
Holland, to aſſiſt prince Maurice in 
ſchemes againſt thoſe powers; the peopl 
were every where elated at the courage 
their king, and were ſatisfied with any 
-againft the papiſts. This army was. follow 
by another conſiſting of twelve thouſand mel 
-cammanded by count Mansfeldt, and uſu 
court of France promiſed its affiſtance. N 
the Engliſh were diſappointed in all-the 
views: the troops being embarked at Doe 
upon failing to Calais, found no orders, 
their admiſſion. After waiting in vain Hon 
ſome time, they were obliged to fail towannn: 
Zealand, where no proper meaſures Vit 
conſulted for their diſembarkation. 


whi 
. A. D. 1620. 


ile, a peſtilential diſtemper crept in among 
em Half the army died while on board 
and the other half, weakened: by ſickneſs, ap- 
peared too ſmall a body to march into the Pa- 
atinate: thus ended this ill-concerted 'expe= 
ition. | „„ fe 
Soon after this, the Hollanders diſpoſ- 
eficd the Engliſh of their ſettlement at Am- 
oyna in the Eaſt Indies, and cauſed-ten of 
hem to be executed in the moſt barbarous and 
gnominious manner, * | 

* The king was now ſeized with a tertian 
ague, which, when his courtiers aſſured 
im, it was “ health for a king,“ he replied, 
ie proverb meant “for a young king.” 
\fter ſome fits he found himſelf extremely 
eak, and ſent for the prince, whom he ex- 
orted to perſevere in the proteſtant religi- 
dn ; then preparing to meet his end, he ex- 
ired, after a reign over England of twenty» 
o years, and in the fixtieth year of his 
ge. With regard to foreign negotiations, 
ames neither underſtood nor cultivated - 
hem ; and perhaps in a kingdom ſo fituated 
England, domeſtic politics are alone ſuffi- 
lent, His reign was marked with none of 
he ſplendors of triumph, nor any new con- 
jueſts or acquiſitions 3 but the arts were ne- 
ſertheleſs filently and ſucceſsfully going on to 
mprovement. ITY 


James, the ſixth of Scotland, and firſt of 


over without dignity, learning without u- 
ay, craft without wiſdom, and religion 
vithout morality, His failings were moſtly 

| « Os | owing 
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ngland, may truly be ſaid to have poſſeſſed 
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try gen tleman would have ed toward 


| naps, into the ſubtilties of controverſy, 


garity could not be credited, had we nt 
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owing, to his being too en initiated i 
the intrigires of parties, ho = with ack 


other to give him wrong notions: of poi 
8 and to inſpire bim with a * 
hatred of all liberty, erther civil or 

gious. Had he behaved , Upon . his throng 
and towards his ſubjects, as a” plain, eouns 


bis tehants upon his private eſtate, wichen 


or pretending to explore the depth of polit 
be would — made a great figure 10 1 
theatre of the world. Before his acceſſion t 
the throne of England, he diſcovered gre 
talents for government, notwithſtanding the 
weak, futpe&edpart of his conduct. Moden 
writers have great n ſome of hi 
failings, His pacifie notions,” though he car: 
ried them too far, were of infinite benefit 
his dominions; and poſterity has been vn 
— to his memory in not obſerying tha 
chalked out, and in many reſpe ts filled 
the great outlines of commerce, which hant 
raiſed England to her preſent ae of glo | 
and greatneſs. | 
| James i in his domeftic and perſonal charac 
ter, was, perhaps, the moſt unamiable m 
in his dominions. His coarſeneſs and-wal 


many inſtances of it under his own hand, in 
thoſe of His favourites. It was not eneug 
— he himſelf was guilty of thoſe ſhockig 
familiarities; for he inſtructed his queen and 

companions in the fame fulſome cen 5 
that nothing could be more indelicate*t} 
their converſation and behaviour, «+» 
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| « James was of a middling ſtature, (ſays 
writer, who knew him well, having long 


erved him in a domeſtic capacity) more cor? 
Pulent through his clothes than in his body, 
vet fat enough ; his clothes ever being made 
arge and eafy, the doublets quilted for ſtilet- 
o proof; his breeches an great plaits, and 
all ſtuffed. He was, naturally of a timorous 
iſpoſition, Which was che greateſt reaſon of 
is quilted! doublets. His eyes large, ever 
olling after any ftranger that came in his 
preſence, inſomuch as many for ſhame have 


© pe 
; eft the room, as being out of countenance, © 
” ot beard was very” thin: his tongue too 
ige for his mouth, which ever made him a 
| beak full in the mouth, and made him drinn 


ery uncomely, as if eating his drink, which 
ame out into the cup, on each ſide of his 
outh. His ſkin was as ſoft as taffata ſar- 
net, which felt ſo, becauſſe he never waſh - 
d his hands, only rubbed his fingers ends 

1th the wet end of a napkin ſlightly. His 
gs were very weak, having; had (as was 
ought) ſome hurt in his youth, or rather 
efore he was born, that he was not able to 
and at feven years of age. That weak- 


n els made him always lean on other mens 

0 oulders. His walk. was ever circular. 
of 1 he ſame author obſerves, he was ſo con- 
ant in his apparel, that he never, by his 


bod will, would change his cloaths till al- 
oft worn to rags. was ſo regular as 
his diet and his habits, either in diverſion 
r buſineſs, that an -obſerying courtier uſed 
d ay, 6 ET. e years, and 
Vor. III. & © N “ hen 
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2% HISTORY OF ENGLAND. . 
de then awakened, he would tell where ths 
king every day had been, and every diſh 
„ he had on his table.“ 
He would rather part with an hund 
pounds that was not in his own poſſeſſioh 
than with twenty ſhillings which he had 
his pocket. His paſſion hurried him oftit 
into indecent ſwearing, and ſometimes int 
blaſphemy. He affected the reputation 
being crafty and cunning ſo much, that ons 
of his courtiers wittily ſaid, © he believed hin 

do be the wiſeſt fool in Chriftendom,” 
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CHARLES I. 4 
Fr princes have aſcended a throne vii 

more apparent advantages than Charla 

A and none ever encountered more real dien. 
a ties. The advantages were ſuch as wi 


. flatter even the moſt cautious prince into 
OS curity ; the difficulties were ſuch as no abl 
ties could ſurmount. He found himſelf, up 

coming to the crown, poſſeſſed of à peace 

| and flouriſhing kingdom; his right undilpll 
ed by all the world, his power ſtrengthen 

by an alliance with one of the moſt pptenen 

tions in Europe. To add to all this, . 
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CHARLES I. 3 
Woved by his people, whoſe. hearts he had 
rained by his virtues, his humility, and his 
andour. Tat 4 _ $4 
But on the oppoſite ſide of the picture we 
re preſented with a very different ſcene, 
Che ſpirit of liberty (or rather licentiouſneſs} 
as rouſed ; and it was reſolved to oppole the 
ncient claims of monarchs. And Charles 
kad been taught from his infancy to conſider 
he royal prerogative as a ſacred pledge, 
hich it was not in his power to alienate. 
He undertook the reins of government with 
fixed perſuaſion that his popularity was ſuf- 
icient to carry every meaſure, He had been 
oaded with a treaty for defending the Palati- 
ate in the late reign ; and the war declared 
or that "tha was to be carried on with vi- 
Four in this. But war was more eaſily de- 
lared than ſupplies granted. After ſome re- 
uctance the commons voted him two ſubſi - 
hies; a ſum far from being ſufficient: and to 
his was added a petition for puniſhing papiſts, 
nd redreſſing the grievances of the nation. 
Buckingham, who had been the late King's 
ayourite, and who was careſſed by the pre- 
nt, did not eſcape their cenſures; ſo that 
nſtead of granting the ſums _ requiſite, they 
:mployed the time in complaints, till the 
caſon for the campaign was elapſed. Charles, 


heir refuſal, diſſolved à parliament which 
de could not bring to reſ on. 
To ſupply the want of parliamentary aids, 
harles had recourſe to ſome of the ancient 
methods. That kind of tax called a benevo - 

K 2 lence 


earied with their delays, and offended alt * 
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Inde was ordered to be exacted. In order 90 
cover the rigour of this ſtep, it was command. 
ed, that none ſhould be aſked for money but 
fach as were able to ſpare itz and he dire 
Jetters to different perſons, mentioning the 
fums he deſired. With this the people, 
though reluctantly, complied; as it was in 
fact authoriſed by many ecedents. 

With this money a fleet was equipped a- 
gainſt Spain, carrying ten thouſand men, the 
command of which army was entruſted to 
lord Wimbleton, who failed directly to Ca. 
diz, and found the bay full of ſhips of great 
value. But he failed in making himſelf maf- 
ter of the harbour, while his undiſciplined 

army landing, inſtead of attacking che 7 
could not be reſtrained from indulging 

elves in the wine, which they found i in = 
abundance. Further ſtay, appearing fru 
leſs, they re-imbarked ; and the plague a1. 
tacking W ſoon after, they were obliged 

to Hom all hopes of ſucceſs, and 'return® 

England. Loud complaints were made againf 
the court, for intruſting the comm "wy 
perſon unqualified for the undertaking. ** 

This meffe&ual expedition was a gil 
blow to the court; to retrieve the glory of the 
nation, another "attempt was to be made, 

New. ſupplies therefore being requiſite, the 

king was reſolved to obtain them in a mom 

regular and conftitutional manner, Another 
parliament was accordingly called; but th 
was more refractory than the former. + Whet 
the king laid before the houſe his neceſſities, 
they voted him e three ſubſidies, which 

amounted 


+ A. D. 1626. 
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mounted to about an hundred and ſixty thou 
and pounds; -a ſum no way adequate to his 
eed. And even this was not to be granted, 
ntil the grievances were redreſſed. Their 
hief indignation. was levelled. againſt Buck-- 
ngham, whom the commons impeached in 
he lower houſe, while the earl of Briſtol, 
rho had returned from his embaſſy in Spain, 
ccuſed him among his. peers, The charge 
gainſt him was, that he had engroſſed too- 
nuch power; that he had neglected to guard 


to he ſeas with the fleet; and that he had ap- 
a- lid a plaiſter to the late king's fide, which: 
as ſuppoſed to haſten his end, Theſe fri- 
(88 010us. accuſations muſt have ſunk of them 
les, had they not been intemperately op- 
Bod by the royal authority. The king gave. 


orders to the lord-keeper to command the 
ommons expreſily not to meddle with his: 
rvant Buckingham. The more to enrage 
hem, he had him eleQed-chancellor of the 
niverſity of Cambridge, and wrote that body 
letter of thanks for their compliance. He 


omply with his demands, he would. try new 


t fferance was, when two of. their members, 


ir Dudley Digges and Sir John Elliot, com- 


o be committed to priſon or ſeditious beha- 
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{lured the commons, that if they would not. 


unſell. But what enraged them. beyond all 


It was now that. the .commons- juftl ex 
laimed, their privileges were infringed, and? 
cedom of debate de 2 They proteſted, 


lained of this partiality. in favour of a mam 2 
dious to the nation, the king ordered them 


5 
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harſh meaſures, but not to ſupport them 
releaſed the two members; and this compli 


for a diſpenſation of the penal laws again 
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that neither of their members had 
any thing diſreſpectful of the king. Thy 
king, whoſe character it was to wndertal 


ance confirmed that obftinacy in the hoy 
which his injuries had given rife to. Thy 
earl of Arundel, for being guilty of the ſan 
offence in the houſe of lords, was rafhly in. 
1 and as tamely diſmiſſed by tht 

ing. Thus the two houſes having refuſd 
to anſwer the intentions of the court, f 
king, rather than give up his favourit 
choſe to be without the ſupply, and ther 
fore once more diſſolved the parkament, 

The new counſels which Charles had 
mentioned to the parliament, were no 
to be tried, in order to ſupply his neceffitie 
Inftead of making peace with Spain, and 
thus abridging his expences, fince he coul 
not enlarge his income, he' reſolved to ca 
on the war, and to keep up a ftanding am 
for this purpoſe. In order to gain time ant 
money, a commifhon was. openly gran 
to compound with the catholies, and ag 


them. He borrowed a ſum of money fron 
the nobility, whoſe contributions came! 
but ſlowly. But the greateſt firetch of * 
power was in the levying of Fs gs + 
order to equip a fleet each of the maritim 
towns was required, with the affiſtance 
the adjacent counties, to arm as many vellelt 
as were appointed them. The city of Londe! 
was rated at twenty ſhips, This was the com 

| - mencemell 


CHARLES I. rig 
.encement of a tax, which afterwards, cre- 
ted ſuch great diſcontents in the nation, 


ſad 
1 


nut the extortions of the miniſtry did not reft 
euere. Perſons of birth and rank, who refuſed 
be loan, were ſummoned before the, council; 
uſe 


and, upon Pe in a refuſal, were put 
into confinement. hus we ſee here, as in 
very civil war, ſomething to blame on 
one fide and the other: both fades guilty of 
injuſtice, yet in general actuated by motives 
pf virtue. The one at firſt contended for the 
legal liberties of the people, the ther for the 
egal privileges of the crown ; but both after- 
yards permitted their actions to degenerate 
from the motives which firſt ſet them in mo- 
ion. 

Hitherto the will of the monarch was re- 
uctantly obeyed; moſt of thoſe who refuſed 
o lend their money, were thrown into pri- 
on, and patiently ſubmitted to confinement, 
dr applied by petition to the king for their 
eleaſe. Five perſons alone undertook to de- 
end the cauſe of the public; and, at the ha- 
zard of their whole fortunes, were reſolved 
oy whether the king had a legal right to 
onfine them without their having infringed 
any law. The names of theſe were Sir Tho- 

as Darnel, — — Corbet, Sir Walter 
arl, Sir John Haveningham, and Sir Ed- 
ard Hambden. Their cauſe was brought te 
| ſolemn trial before the King's Bench, and 
he whole kingdom was attentive to the re- 
ult of it. 204 WH He 

By the debates on this ſubject it appeared, 
hat perſonal liberty had been ſecured by — 
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teſs than fix different ſtatutes, and by an art 
cle of the Great Charter itſelf: that in Gf 
of neceſſity, the princes had infringed thoſ 
laws; and of this alſo many ä wen 
produced. The difficulty was to - determing 
what were caſes of neceſſity; and of that, the 
court pretended to be the ſupreme judge. 
The king being thus embroile& with his 
parliament, and ſome of the moſt powerfy 
foreign ſtates, it was not without amazement 
that all men ſaw him enter into a war with 
France, a kingdom with which he had hut 
lately formed the moſt natural - alliance, 
This monarch, among the foibles of a god 
diſpofition, relied too much on the ſincerity 
of his ſervants; and, among others, permits 
ted Buckingham to lead him as he thought 
Rr Accordingly war was declared again 
France; and Charles was taught to hope 
that hoſtilities with that kingdom would ix 
the ſureſt means of producing unanimity i 
home. 33 
But providence counteracted all his at 
tempts. + A fleet was ſent out, under the 
command of Buckingham, to relieve» R 
chelle, a maritime town in France, that hat 
long enjoyed its privileges independent of the 
French king; but that had for ſome: ye: 
braced the reformed: religion, and no 
was beſieged with a formidable army. This 
expedition was as unfortunate as. that of "tht 
coaſts of Spain. The inhabitants of the cit 
ſhut their gates, and refuſed to admit allies 
of whoſe coming they were not previoufly ins 
formed. Inſtead of attacking the _ 1 
I ; lcrot 
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_CHARLES'L | ay 
leron, which was fertile and defenceleſs, he 
nt his courſe to the Iſle of Rhe, which was 


ohh | 
en ell fortified, He attempted there to flarve 
ie yt the garriſon of St. Martin's caſtle, which 
eas copiouſly ſupplied with proviſions by ſea. 


y that time the French had landed their 
rrees privately at another part of the land ; 
that Buckingham was at laft obliged to re- 
eat, but withzfuch precipitation, that two 
irds of his army were cut in pieces 

> could re-imbark, though he was the laſt 
an of the whole army that quitted the ſhore, 
his proof of his perſonal courage, however, 
as but a ſmall ſubje& of conſolation for the 
ſgrace which his country had ſuſtained. | 
*The bad ſucceſs of this expedition ſerved 


bt 

i d render the duke till more obnoxious, and 

ve. © king more needy. He therefore reſolved 
d call a third parliament; for money was to 


> had at any rate. In his firſt ſpeech he 

ld them they were convoked on purpoſe to 

rant ſupplies ; and that if they ſhould neg- 

& to contribute what was neceffary for the 

pport of the ſtate, he would, in diſch of 

is conſcience, uſe thoſe means that God had if 
t into his hands, for faving that, which the be” 

lly of certain perſons ould otherwiſe en- oj 

anger. But the commons were not intimi- 1 

ated by his threats. They boldly inveighed _ 

painſt his late arbitrary meaſures, forced 

dans, benevolences, taxes without conſent of 

arliament, arbitrary impriſonments, bilet= 

ng ſoldiers, martial laws; theſe were the 

1evances complained of, and againft theſe 

ey inſiſted that a remedy ſhould be es 
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An immunity from theſe vexations they 
ledges to be the inherent right of the ſubjeſ 
and their new demands they reſolved: to cal, 
a petition of right. Nothing could be mar 
Juſt than the enacting the contents of this pe, 
tition of right into a law. The Great Char 
ter, and the old ſtatutes, were ſufficiently 
clear in favour of liberty; but as all the king 
of England had ever, in caſes of +neceſſity 
eluded them; and as Charles had lately vi 
lated them in many inſtances, it was but 10. 
quiſite to enact a new law, which might nc 
be eluded. , Let San >, 20044: 
This was an equitable propoſal, and the 
ready compliance with it might have pg 
ventzd many diſorders. | But Charles conf 
dered it as the moſt violent incroachment q 
his prerogative. Yet when he found nothing 
but his affent would ſatisfy the houſe, ls 
came to the houſe of peers, and pronokinee 
the uſual form of words, ©** Soit come iq 
4 defire; let it be as it is deſired.“ The 
acclamations with which the houſe reſoundel 
ſufficiently teſtified the joy of the people 340 
à bill for five ſubſidies, which paſſed ſoon i 
ter, was the ſtrongeſt mark of their gratitud 
But the Commons finding their perieverand 
crowned with ſucceſs in this inſtance, well 
reſolved to carry their ſcrutiny into eyel 
art of government. A little before the meets 
ing of this parliament, a commiſſion had bed 
granted to thirty-three of the principal office 
of ſtate, empowering them to meet, as 
. cert among themſelves the methods den 
money by. impoſitions, or otherwiſe, - Tt 
| comme 


* 
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mmons applied for cancelling that commiſ- 
5 2 objected alſo to another commiſ- 
1 


az on for raiſing money for the introduction of 
t nouſand German horſe, which they feared 
int be turned againſt the liberties of the 
My cople, They reſumed alſo their cenſure of 


zuckingham, whom they. reſolved implacably 
> purſue. They alſo openly aſſerted, that a 
ethod of levying money uſed by the king 
alled tonnage and poundage, without the 
nſent of parliament, was a violation of the 
berties of the people. All theſe grievances 
ere preparing to be drawn up in a remon- 
rance, when the king came ſuddenly to the 
ouſe, and ended the ſeſſion by a prorogation. 
* But they urged their claims with ftill - 
ore force on their next fitting ; and the 
uty of tonnage and poundage was diſcuſſed 
ore largely. This tax upon merchandiſe 
as a duty of very early inſtitution, and had 
zen conferred on Henry the fifth, and all 
cceeding princes during life, in order to 
able them to maintain a naval force for the 
otection of the kingdom. But the parha- 
dent had ufually granted it as of favour in 
de beginning of each reign; except to Hen- 
y the cighnd, who had 1t not conferred on 
im by parliament till the fixth year of his 
tting on the throne. Although he had con- 
nued to receive it from the beginning, yet 
thought it neceſſary to have the ſanction of 
arliament to inſure it to him, which certain- 
implied that it was not an inherent privi- 
ge of the crown. Upon this argument, the 
ommons founded their objections to the. 
a levying 
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le) it in the preſent reign ; it was at 
82 not yet granted, and it een K 
anted by them in every „ 

* refuſed, therefore, to nt R 
and infiſted the king could not Tery it withou 
their permiſhon. 

This bred a long conteſt between the eo 
mons and the crown, The officers of thy 
cuftom-houſe were ſummoned before the con 
mons to give an account by what authotig 

ſerzed the goods of the merchants u 
had refuſed to pay theſe duties, The baron 
of the exchequer were queſtioned concerning 
their decrees on that head; the ſheriff q 
London was committed to the Tower for ſups 
porting the cuſtom-houſe officers. Theſe wen 

id mea ſures; but the commons went: ſtil 
farther, by a reſolution to examine into wii 

ious grievances. They paſſed feveral von 
defence of Calvmiſm and againſt Armin 


aniſm. The king, therefore, reſolved tot 
folve a parliament, which he found him 
unable to manage; and Sir John-Fiach, 
ſpeaker, juſt as the queſtion concerning r on 
nage and poundage was going to be put, 10 
up, and informed the houte' that he had 


_ » ky 


command from the king to adjourn. 
Nothing could exceed the indignation 
the commons upon this information. 

a time they were carrying their favour 
3 to be thus adjourned, rendered bar 
urious. The houſe was in an uproarig/t 
ſpeaker was puſhed back into his chaitz a 
forcibly held in it by Hollis and Walen 


till a ſhort remonſtranes was: 5 


SS E 
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CHARLES, L | nm 
paſſed by-acclamation rather than vote. In 


| his haſty production, Papiſts and Armin ay * 


ere declared capital enemies to the tat 


* 


onnage and poundage Was condemned as 
ontraty to law; and not only thoſe who _—_ 
d that duty, but thoſe who paid it, were con-— 
ſidered as guilty of capital crimes. _ g 
In conſequence of this violent procedure, 
ir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, 
'oriton, Long, and Strode, were, by the 
ing's order, committed to priſon, But the 
ame temerity that impelled Charles to im- 
riſon them induced him to grant them a 
eleaſe, Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Nalen- 
ine were ſummoned before the King's Nench; 
ut refuſing to appear before an inferior tri- 
unal, for faults committed in a ſuperior, 
hey were condemned to be impriſoned during 
he king's pleaſure, _ to pay à fine, the two 
ormer of a thouſand pounds each, and the 
atter of five hundred, and to find ſureties for 
heir good behaviour. They triumphed in 
heir ſufferings, while they had moſt of the 
ingdom as applauders of their fortitude, 
Some time before this, Te king felt a ſe- 
erer blow in the death of his favourite the 
uke of Buckingham. It had been . reſolved 
ace more to undertake the raiſing of the fiege . - oY 
f Rochelle; and the earl of Lindſey, was 
nt thither, but returned without effectin | 
y thing. In order to repair this diſgrace, 
e duke of Buckingham - went in perſon to 
'ortſmouth to hurry , on another expedition. 
here was one Felton, an Iriſhman of a good 
amily, who had, ſerved under the duke as 
Vol, III. L lieutenant 
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898 rank on the death” of his captaig. 
- an was naturally melancholy, and 7001 
aſtic; he ſuppoſed his country was labourig 
16 under a calamit bag which he thought it in v 
1 power of his le arm to remove, 
. therefore leg to kill the duke, and thy 
hs revenge his own private injuries, while he 
ay, --. Fervice alſo to God and man. Animated wit 
. "this miſtaken patriotiſm he travelled dog 
ww” Portſmouth alone, and entered the town whil 
fi ite duke was ſurrounded by his leyee, al y 
_ giving out the neceſſary orders for man 
4p —_ SH was at. that time engaged in cat 
1 verſ: en with one Soubize, and other Fre 
1 gentlemen. The converſation being finial 
| the duke drew towards the door; and WI 
he was ſpeakinß to one of his colonels, Val 
ton ſtruck him ver that officer's ſhoulder] 
the breaſt with his knife, and left it fticki 
there. The duke bat only time to k - 
„The villain has kilk me,“ when he ie 4 
at the colonel's feet, ahd inftantly epi * 
No one had. ſeeg the . nor the penn 
_w" Who gave it; but in the confuſion it was mln 
_F_— neral y ſuppoſed that he was murdered by 0 
=== of the Frenchmen., They were acc 1. 
_ ſecured; but in the mean time an hat 4 
=o picked up, on the inſide of which was R. 
=. a paper, containing four or five lines of 1 * 
1 remonſtrance of the commons again 
duke; and under theſe lines a hort at 
| | tion, defiring aid in the attem c. It Was 5 
1 concluded that this hat muſt belong Wo 
* | aſſaſſin; and while they were ctiiployeal 


con 
. 


— 
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onjectures whoſe it be, 
at an hat was ſeen, Walking very compoſed 
fore the door, and was heard to cry our 
I am he.” He difdained denying a murder 
which he gloried.;. and averred, that he 
poked upon the duke as an, enemy to his 
duntry. When aſked at whoſe in gation.” 
had performed that horrid deed ; he an- 
ered, that his conſcience. was his only 
rompter, and that no man on earth. could 
iſpole him to act 4 7 its dictates. But 
e afterwards relented, and died with all poſſi- 
le tokens of remorſe and ſelf-condemnation. 
The king was extremely mortified at the 
uke's death; he perceived. the tide of popu- 

rity was turned from him, aud that the 
ae of commons only. ſerved to-in&reaſe the 
neral diſcontent, He felt therefore. a diſ- 
| againſt parliamentsz_ and was refolved 
ot to call any more tilFhe ſhould fee . 
dications of a compliant diſpoſition in the 
ation. Having loſt ag favourite, he became 
ore his own, miniſter, and never epa 2 
ich unlimited confidence in any other. But 
zough the miniſter was changed, che mea- 
res continued the fame; the Fa temerity, 
ad the ſame weakneſs of condeſeenfion, 
His firſt meaſure, however, being left with- 
ut a miniſter and a parliament, was a prudent 
e. * He made peace with the two crowns, 
zainſt whom he had hitherto waged war. 
eing freed from theſe embarraſſments, he 
nt his whole attention to the management 

the internal policy of the kingdom, and 
ok as his aſſociates, Sir Thomas Wentworth, 

2 | R after- 
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afterwards eart of 'Sttafford'; and Laud, if 
rds archbiſhop of Cünterbury. n 
ad be obſerved, the earl: did not! wha 


concur with the king; till two or three 
after this. By his eminent talents and abilities 


he merited all the confidence whichithe kin 


repoſed in him. His character was 1295 
and auſtere; more fitted to procure 
than love; he was a man of ſtri& hg a 
and religion; His fidelity to the king was ws 
haken; but perhaps in ſerving the interel 
of the crown, he did not always ſufficichi 
confider himſelf as an agent alſo for the bent 
fit of the people. He now employed, allh 
counſels to ſupport the prerogative, which! | 
formerly had endeavoured! to diminiſh; "BY 
his unblameable character in private Iii mat 
up for ſome blemiſhes in his public condu 
_ Laud was in the church ſomewhat reſem 
bling Strafford in the ſtate, rigid, 1ei 
Pun ual, and induſtrious. His zeatwas unt 
nting in the cauſe of religion, and the forul 
Mabie in the reign of queen Eliza 
feerhat to him to be effentially* cen 
with it. His defire t& keep tlieſt g i 
former footing was imprudent and excel 
but it muſt be confeſſed, the furious pH 
e met with was ſufficient to excite n 
ntment. 


Since the times of Elizabeth, a fitof fea 
had been gaini 5 ound in England ; 50 
from the ſuppoſe r urity of their wal 
ners, were called Puritans. Many of thi 
being men of wartn, obſtinate — puſh 
their fentiments into a total oppofitton! 


. * 


CHARLES.L. us 


hoſe of Rome, and to every rite or ceremony 
rhich they imagined to have the leaſt reſem- 
\lance to the Romiſh, Hence Laud, who of 
l men alive, was the moſt attached to cere- 
ony and ſhew, treated them with rigaur. 
And the king ſhewed the utmoſt ardour, to 
upport the ceremonies of the church, which 
hey oppoſed. Theſe at this day are regarded 
ith more unconcern ; and, therefore, we. are 
pt to impute the diſorders of thoſe times, 
ather to civil motives of eſtabliſhigg liberty, 
hich, in realty, made but a ſubordinate 
onſideration. SHE 3 
The humour of the nation ran, at that time, 
nto the extreme, oppoſite to ſuperſtition; and 
oſe ceremonies, to which men had been ac- 
uſtomed in England, ever ſince the Reforma- 
ion, were coufidered as idolatrous, It was, 
herefore, the moſt impolitic time in the world 
or Laud to think of introducing new ceremo- 
ies. Nevertheleſs he went on boldly with 
is injunctions for the obſervance of thoſe 
tes, which, in themſelves, .. were of ho mas” 
ent; and needed neither, to have been urged 
y him, nor oppoſed by the puritans. * *- 
* Orders were rigorouſly inſiſted on, that 
he communion table ſhould be removed from 
e middle of the church, where it hitherto 
ood ſince the Reformation, to the Eaſt eng 
here it ſhould be railed in, and denominat 
e altar. The kneeling at the altar, and the 
ing of copes, an embroidered veſtment uſed 
u popiſh countries, were introduced to the 
eat diſcontent of the people. Some pictures. 
ere admitted again into churches. All ſuen 


o 
bs A. D. 1630. 
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117 clergy as neglected to obſerv © every corny ny; 
| by were ſuſpended or deprived. And, to mort | 
_— - fy the puritans ſtifl more, orders were hit 


rom the council, forbidding. any controyer( 
either from the pulpit or ur ee 
points in diſpute beten them and their oppo: 
nents, concerning free will and predeftination 

In the year 1632, the king iſſued out a pro: 
clamation, commanding all lords and gentle: 
men, to depart from London, and go and liv 
upon thewown eſtates : And another, againf 
building in or near London, upon new touts 
dations. Tonnage and poundage were yi 
levied by royal Authority alone; cuſtom-Houß 
officers received orders from the council 
enter any houſe whatever, in ſearch of {ak 
Pected goods: compoſitions were openly mat 
with papiſts; and theſe were become a yeguli 
part of the revenut, The high commit 
court of Star-chamber exerciſed its powel 
independent of any law, upon ſeyerab bel 

- Innovators. in liberty, who only gloned! 

. Their ſufferings, and contributed to render gu 
=_ vernment odtous and contemptible. SH 
+ vid Foulis was fined by this court five thor 
= fand pounds, merely for diſſuading anal 
| from compounding with the commithonen 
* ho called upon him to take, up the title 
 *Knighthood. “ Prynne, a barrier of Li 
TFoln's inn, had written an enormous "quali 
of a thouſand pages, which was eth 
= « Hiſtriomaſtix, or a Scourge for the Stagh 
_ In this, beſide much paltry declamation g 
_ the ſtage, he took Scat to blame ghe d 
remonies and late innovations of the chu 


* A. D. 163 4+ 


e was condemned by the Star- chamber to be 
graded from the bar; to ſtand in the pil- 
ry, in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheap- 
de; to loſe his ears, one at each place; to 
y five thouſand pounds to the king, and to 
impriſoned during life. This fentence 

as rigorouſly executed; and Prynne glori 
his ſufferings. Burton, a divine, and Baſt- 
ick, a phyſician, were tried before this tri- 
unal for [hiſmatical libels, in which they 
tacked, with great ſeverity and intempe- 
ate zeal, the ceremonies of the church df 
ngland. They were condemned to the ſame 
uniſhment that had been inflicted uport 
prynne; and Prynne himſelf was alfo tried 
or a new offence, for which he was fined five _ 
houſand pounds more, and ſentenced to loſe . 
hat remained of his ears. The anſwers 
hich theſe bold demagogues gave into court, 
ere ſo full of contumacy and invective, that 
bo lawyer could be prevailed with to ſign 
hem. The rigours, however, which they 
anderw@ht, gave general offence; and in- 
reaſed ſtill further the public indignatien 
The - puntans, reſtrained in England, 
ipped themſelves off for America, here 
hey laid the foundations of ' a new govern- 
ent, agreeable to their ſyſtems of religion 
nd political freedom. But the eden 
vas prevaileg on to iſſue a proclamation, M | 
darring them of a retreat, even into thoſe = 
oſpitable regions. Eight ſhips, lying in te 
hames, FR. ady to fail; were detained by” 
order of counſel; and in thele were embarked 
dir Arthur Hazlerig, John * der 

| ver 
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led, being a general burthen, was now unit 


thing now; was heard in every ' company of 
., murmurs againſt government. It 
chat t ranny was confirmed, and there was 
redes. In this univerſal ſtate of deſpons 
2, Hence, or clamour, an accident gave the ye 
 * ple of England an een of v.indicating 
- their privileges; and ev 7 
dan were compatible with their own ha epnak 
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Oliver Cromwell, who had reſolved for en 

to abandon their native country. Here ! 

a ſurprizing inſtance of divine, providence ch 
Who can read the 1 JOU 


FRO 6 | following trankWuy 
without obſerving it ? Hh 3 
The levying of Hip- money, as it was e 


ſally complaſned of. This was a. tax whid 
had, in former reigns, been levied: withouttly 
conſent of parliament ; but then the eigen 
of the ſtate demanded ſuch a ſupply. I. 
queſtion was propoſed ' by the king 0 
judges, whether, in a caſe. of neceſſity, 
might not impoſe this tax? and Whether 
was not ſole judge of this neceſſity ). To thi 
the judges replied that he might ;-and iht 
was ſole judge of the neceſſity. In hit un 
verſal obedience to the king's, 1njunMions 
5 John Hambden, a gentleman of toxtuney 
Buckinghamſhire, refuſed to comply with tis 
tax, and reſolved to bring it to a legal deter 
mination, He had been rated at twenty>lluk 
Ungs for his eſtate, which he refuſedzopayy 
and the caſe was argued twelve days 
Exchequer chamber, before all the judgesd 
England. At length eight of the fich 
gave - ſentence in favour of the crown, Ne 


1 


9 
en of acquiring greate 
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The Scots had always ſhewed: a ſtrong at- 
chment to preſbytèrian principles; and 
zough they allowed of biſhops 3; yet they 
ere reduced to poverty, and: treated i 
ntempt. James had ſeen the low eſtate of 
viſcopacy in that kingdom, and had endea- 
pured to exalt it; but died im the midſt o 
is endeavours. Charles reſolved to complete 
hat his father had begun. This ill judged 
tempt ſerved to alienate the affections of his: 
cotch ſubjetts, as his encroachments on liber - 
had rendered him unpopular in England. 
The flame of ſedition in Scotland, paſſed 
om city to ciry, hile the preſbyterians for- 
ed a Covenant, to ſupport and defend their 
pinions- and mode of worſhip; and reſolved 
o eſtabliſn them, or overtùrn the ſtates On 
e other hand, the court were: determmed ti 
abliſh the liturgy of the church of England 3 
nd both fides being obſtinate in opinion, 
ole ſanguinary meafures were foow begun 

Scotland, which had hitherto been-only - 
alked of among the Engliſhe + -, "$1.93 
It may be à ſatisfattion- to the re | 
take this matter lvigler, and twace-the-Scots 
iſh troubles: from their riſe- What was done 
s early as the year 1633, laid the foundation 
f all the following commotions in Scotland. 
The king being then 8383 the lords of the __ 
\rticles brought à bill into the parliament; 
or confirming the royal prerogative, as:it had 

1 1 
P 


deen ſettled in the | hut tacked t 
another bill, which paſſed in 009 by whack 
he late king was impowered to preſeribe appa · 
el to churchmen with their on conſent. 


According ER 


8 A. D. 1638. 


© {Phe earl of Rothes inſiſted that the Wenig 
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According to-biſhop- Burnet, . the palſing 
this act was a perſonal | comphment to:kin 
James; and at never had been executed ig 
reign. Another act was prepared ſor # 
ſumption of church lands and tythes, Which 
had been alienated in the minority of 
Former reign; but it was pretended- that ii 
laſt, act was no more than a matter of fem 
and intended to keep in awe. the members 
- the, oppoſition. In Scotland, the Jord 
commons ſat in one houſe; and the ves 
both were of the ſame validity, but delivered 
feriatim, one by one. Charles was ſo intent 


on carrying his point, that he remained in th 
houſe during the whole debate; and pulli 
out of his pocket a liſt of the members, 
have all your names here, (ſaid he) and vi 
know who: will do me ſervice, and whom 
net, this day.“ This declaration did 
daunt the members. They offered to'conting 
the act of 1606, relating to the prerogative; 
but objected to the act of 1609, wy tacked 
to it. A motion was made by the eat 
Rothes, that the acts might be divided ant 
the members in general ſeemed diſpoſed ors 
debate; but were ſilenced by Charles, was 
peremptorily ordered them to vote, but U. 
to argue. The votes being collected, d 
_ Hay, clerk regiſter, whoſe office it was 9d e 
amine the diviſion and declare the | majority; 
aid the queſtion was carried in the affirmatin 


was for the negative. Charles ſaid t 
report of the clerk regiſter, was to be deci 
and that if Rothes perſiſted in his n 


52900 


een e a 


e was to ſtand to 2 nences, which 
rere, that he ſhould ſuffer the penalty of . 
eath, which the regiſter muſt have © ſuffered, | 
ad he failed in his proof. 
This ſeverity daunted Rothes, wad the bill 
ceived the royal aſſent; but nothing - 
an abſolute infatuation could have 
ented ,Charles from ſeeing that he loſt more 
han he gained by carrying his favourite points 
n ſo arbitrary a manner. 
From this very time many of the chief men 
n Scotland formed the deſign which they did 
jot avow till long after: but which they car- 
ied on by ſure though flow degrees, till it 


1 ſſued in the total deſtrũction of the king. 
1 Neither biſhop Guthrie, nor any, of the 
& cotch hiſtorians have been rficiendy expli- 

it as to the part which Cardinal Richlieu 
"wards bore in fomenting the public dif- 
WW ontents at this time. But from State-pa 


appears, that he had agents who infinuated 
emſelves, under different = with 
l parties both in Scotland and England; 
dme of them in the ſhape of violent Laudi- 
ns, and others of furious preſbyterians ; but 
lof them employed to widen the difference 
etween Charles and — people. 

In the year 1636 proceeded as if the 
eople o Scotland had been unanimouſ] 
poſed to receive the ne- liturgy. By his 
bool the lords of the privy-councu c 


4 head burghs, all ſubjects to conform them- 
lves to the liturgy, and to provide two co- 
ies of the bock of con common prayer for ever 
N 


y proclamation at the market croſſes o all - ; 


f 
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' When it Was to firſt uſed at Edinburg 
and it was by the privy.counſel enjoined, th 
the two books ſhould. provided for 
Dann of the miniſter's, being & 
clared a rebel, and undergoing forfeiture. 
goods. Thoſe orders being . intimated fr 
the pulpit, created ſo ungovernable a ſpirit 
oppoſition among the common people, 
three miniſters, Henderſon of Leuchers, Bru 
of King's Barnes, and Hamilton of Ne 
burn, in the name of their brethren, . preſent 
a very ſtrong remonſtrance . againſt/-the pn 
poſed liturgy to the council, and againſty 
penalty annexed to the non- providing 
books. The council, of whom nine 
biſhops, was intimidated by the numen 
attendants of the remonſtrants, and wen 


-Childiſh- as to explain their Ne a 


cerning the ſervice- books, by declaring, 
they only meant the books.ſhould be brough 
thereby intimating that they ſhould got 
uſed in public worſhi77 . 
On the Sunday morning, when the lit 
was firſt read, the tumult was. exceeding g 
But in the afternoon ſuch precautions Wt 
taken that the ſervice was-celebrated witha 
much diſturbance. ' Vet when it Was on! 
tue biſhop of Edinburgh was attacked ig 
earl of Roxburgh's coach with ; ſtones, 
had he not been guarded by the carl's fen 
who were provided with arms, he : coulds 
have reached his lodging alive. 1 


= 
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Next day, the council met, and iſſued a 
roclamation, prohibiting, under pain ok 
eath, all tumultuous meetings in Edinburgh. 
he magiſtrates of that city were enjoined 
) uſe their utmoſt endeavours to apprehend - 
e rioters of the former day, and the privy= 
duncellors were ſo ill-adviſed, that in the 
tter they wrote to the king, upon the oc 
on, they repreſented the "tumults that had 
zppened as being raiſed by a factious incone 
lerable mob, whom they could eafily quiet. 
raquair, in a letter to the marquis of Ha- 
ilton, lays the greateſt part of the blame on 
e fiery zeal and intemperate behaviour of | 
e biſhops. The council in their letter had | 
fired Charles to call ſome of their own | | 
amber to Loudon,” to [lay before him the BE 
ite of the affairs in Scotland. 3 
Charles returned a” very bitter anſwer to 
> council's repreſentation, vindicating the _ 
ections of his good people of Scotland, 

d accuſing the cowardice or coolneſs of his 

neil and the magiſtrates, for all that had 

ppened. He concluded with aperemptory. 

ler, that every biſhop ſhould command the 

ok to be read in his dioceſe, as the biſhops ©. 

Roſs and Dumblain had already done; 

| that no burgh ſhould chuſe any magiſtrate 1 

o did not conform to the ſame. He like- 

le rejected the requeſt of the coueil, that bs 

ſhould ſend for any of their number. 

he earls of Rothes, Caffils, Eglingtom, 

me, Lothian, and Wemys; | the lords 

day, Yeſter, Balmerino, Crauſton, and 

udon, with numbers of the leading * 
joy 
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and burgeſſes all over the Kingdom, pen 
eee againſt the lit 3 ad 
in this they were countenanced by the filew 
or acquieſcence of the old prelates. Hay 
the king's advocate was conſulted on 
_ occaſion, how far they might go without | 
Ing guilty of eren of treaſon. Regi 
committees and correſpondencies of thepz 
were formed all over the kingdom + and 
paper, juſtifying or ung xroceelli 
ings was ſent to Sir William ader, . 
earl of Stirling, and ſecretary of ſtate 
Scotland, to be laid before the king. 
Had Charles acted with the leaſt depree 
moderation with regard to their petit 
which could in no ſenſe have the] 
rights of ſovereignty ; had he even been 
tented, for the preſent, to order a ſulpenl 
of his unpopular acts relating to the htuy 
the petitioners would have departed un qu 
do their refpeRtive homes. 2M 
Matters were in this ferment in Scotli 
where the council ſat, ſometimes at Dal 
ſometimes at Stirling, and often at Lam 
- gow, when the earl of Roxburgh” etl 
with a letter from Charles to the councuy 
forming the members that he was uu 
pPrized of his royal pleaſure, A pen 
+:+'* was ſoon after ſent down, declarigg 
abhorrence of popery, and his reſolution 
do nothing againſt the laudable laws @ 
native kingdom. The council Was wet 
ing at Linlithgow, and the diſcontented] 
once more were aſſembled at Edinburgh. 
carl of Loudon was choſen to be theirm 


- 4 
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nd having gained admittance to the count 
pom he es ſpeech, in which he inveighed 
ongly againſt popery, the order of biſhops, 
d the innovations in religion that had. been 
tely introduced. C 
As the petitioners ſtill profeſſed the moſt 
@cplicit obedience to the "king's authority, it 
as agreed, that the common people ſhould 
ſort to their reſpective habitations; and that 
or noblemen, four barons, four burgeſſes, 
d four miniſters, (but their nyymbers were 
frerwards doubled) ſhould be left as com- 
zittees for their ſeveral orders, to treat with _ 
de privy- council. Each of thoſe orders ſat 
a table, where their proceedings were de- 
ated before they were rendered deciſive. It 
as at thoſe tables where the renewing of the 
pnfeſhon of faith, which has been ſince ſo 
ell known by the defignation of the ſolemn 
ague and covenant, came under deliberation. 
he reader may remember the occaſion upon 
hich this covenant was firſt inſtituted in 
ze late reign, when it was ſigned by king 
ames, his council and family. Thig a 
rved as the ground work of the preſent cove- 
ant, which conſiſted, befides, of a narrative 
all acts of parliament ratify ing the reform- 
religion, and an abjuration of the late in- 1 
vations, till they were judged in a free, 
neral aſſembly ; ànd the whole ended with 
bond of defence, for adhering to one ano- 

der againſt all perſons whatſoever, in defence - 
= what they had done. In ſhort, this new 
gagement was ſo extenfive, that it not only 
doluhed the new liturgy and canons, but 
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| 7 this covenant was ſigned by all ranks a 
e 


_ «hy were ſtill in Scotland, yet they were 


c 


mitted to the earl of Hume and lord Lindi | 


Jooner was the king's proclamation ready 


by the covenantets, The conn of l 
5 proteſt are. therefore doo import 1 b 
mifted here. 


articles of Perth, though they had receivl 

parliamentary. ſanQion.. I, 
It is Impo ;ble to conceive with avid 
grees of preſbyterians, firſt. at Edinburg 

and then al over the kingdom. Thon 


many well. Wiſhers to epiſcopacy and mom 


diſpirited, -that no oppoſition: was made 
the. 550 0e and no counter - engag 
formed to Balance them, This was mere 
the party expected. Power was given 9 
ranks and degrees of men to adminiſter 
£ovenant ; and none were found unprovi 
with. a copy of it, which .they * 
who came in their way to 8 1 

Traquair, upon his return to Scotlu 
privately informed the heads of the u 
of his inſtructions; and they .acconding 
prepared a counter-proteſt, which they e 


who reached Stirling be fore Tragant 


thoſe two noblemen, as had been concef 
with, the other heads of the part — 8 
proteſted againſt it, and diſpatched 

cated copies of their proteſt to _—_ at 
and towns. This may be looked upon 
firſt defiance. thrown out againſt  govenl 
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In the firſt N they. demanded 2 
Jae recourſe to the "oY to . preſent 
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rievmees. Secondly, they proteſted againſt 
he juriſdiction of the biſhops, of whom they 
lemanded 2 "_ trial, for the erimes laid' to- 
eir charge. Thirdly, they proteſted againſt 
l the acts, either in council or out of coun- 
il, in which the biſhops ave parties, in pre- 
udice to the proteſtors; -Fourthly, they pro- ' 
eſted againſt being affected by any act poli- 
ical or eccleſiaſtical, introduced without, or 
gainſt the acts of the general aſfembly; and- 
hey claimed the liberty of ſerving God ac- 
ording to the conftitutions of the church 
nd kingdom. Fifthly, they proteſted againft 
eing anſwerable for any dangerous con- - f 
uences that may attend the counſellors not 
ratifying their e And, laſtly,. they | 
fact, proteſted againſt the king's refuling to 
omply with them. a 3 
It is not to be diſputed, that the contents 
f this proteſt were ſeditious and treaſona- 
le, as the laws:then ſtood in Scotland: nor 
In they be vindicated but by the pretended: 
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ceſhty of puſhing the people all at once, 
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aft all reconciliation with the court. 

They had now ſolemnly ſworn at Edinburgh 
be true to che covenant ;; and had raifed 
nfiderable bodies of men to cetnggit their 

lociation, Charles kept himſelf too abſtrac-. 4 

d in his own majeſty, and at too great K 
tance to receive any true information ß 

nat was paſſing, He was ſtartled, however, 
the arrival of the archbiſhop of St. An- 3 
ews and the other biſhops, whom the fury. 
dhe covenanters had driven into Englandy,' | 
i eycs began to be opened when he fac 
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them followed by Traquair, to- 
chiefly intruſted the a 4 of ecel 


aſtical affairs in Scotland. % 
' Traquatr took this: opportunity to - poſſe 
Charles with a good opinion of milder me; 
- fures. He was backed by the lord: ju 
ice Clerk, who had been ſent up by 4 
2 of - the- council with full — 
e ſtate of Scotland, and the mean 
doring its tranquility. The earl of Re 
| Uhr for whom Charles had always u 
elled a perſonal regard, joined them 
— ſame opimon; but after all, neither f 
nor the counſellors, who remained in deg 
-land, Had the e to N Wo Wha 
truth." 
hte £5 In this be was paremptory';: M 
long as that covenant was not cancelled, 
- chad no more power than the duke of Vent 
He ordered Hamilton and /Fraquair 
draw up a declaration tobe publiſhed! 
Scotland; and they inſerted in it a: prom 
f redreſs for their grievances, provided 
75 renounced the covenant in a certain 8 
The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who»kil 
t HS. the temper of the covenanters much bel 
11 7 1 2 ey did, drew up ancther in 
14555 | nd general — but Charles 
8 it explicit enough with, regard mn 
1 ; eovenant, rejected it, and adopted the f 
T5 1 74 nich Hamilton carried down: with, him, 
"ht; Tn part of his. inſtructions. + 
5 * bor Hamilton reached Edinben | 
6 Nig Peters made diſpoſitions for repel 
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bought up large quantities of arms abroad. 
They deprived the magiſtrates of Edinburgh 
of all command in that city. They-ſurround- # 
ed it with fifteen hundred men, and blockad- 
ed the caſtle, becauſe the governor refuted to 
ſurrender it. After Hamilton entered Scot-- 
land, he was attended by lord Lindſay, who 
told him plainly, that the people were reibly- 
ed never to give up their covenant. That 
they inſiſted upon having the articles of Perth 
annulled, and epiſcopacy reduced to little 
more than a name; aua that if a free par- 
liament and a general aſſembly were not im- 
mediately called, they were reſolved to call 
both by their own authority. When Hamil- 
ton arrived at Dalkeith, where the council 
was then fitting, he found the majority of its 
members had a warm fide to the covenanterz; 
and the latter were determined to carry into | 
execution, if needful, all that lord Lindſay —— 
had threatened. He adviſed Charles of tljle 
deſperate ſtate of his affairs in Scotland; and _ "a 
that twenty thouſand men in arms were near = IY 


the capital, His advice Was, chat the kigngg 
thould ſecretly prepare to reduce the rebels 
by force of arms. In the mean while, he in 
formed his majeſty, he found the ſpirit ß 
the people to be ſuch, that he did not thin 
proper to open that part of his inſtructios 
which related to the covenant,” Charlegap= 2» 
proved of all this, and promiſed to tollowkis 
advice. ä M—_= 7. 


Hamilton had been inſtructed, if offibls, 


to evade the calling together a patliament, 7 
he 4 : SEES | 

2 general aſſembly, till the covenant W 
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ment; and he ſtill begged to be excuſed, ul 


continued to preſs 


KLopies of all the diſpatches he either receive 


- renounced.. His mild addreſs and i 
behaviour, had prevailed with the — 
ers to diſmiſs. the crowds that repaized 
Edinburgh. This gave him ſome. 
and he endeavoured to prevail with the cron 
lawyers to publiſh an opinion againſt the ley 
gality of the covenant ; but they evaded i h 
on account of the ' they might i — 
required all Hamilton's temper to put up i 
the; affronts he daily met with. - coves 
nanters had 'atually wreſted the ſword out 
the king's hand. They continued to proceed 
with fury againſt all who refuſed to tab th 
covenant, They prohibited the numeroy 
relations and dependants the commiſſionet — 
in the Weſt, to attend him in a body; 
he plainly ſaw, that they intended to hit him 
even at the council- board, if he ſhould atem 
oſe his authority to their. ure, 
The: | had again preſſed e to a 


public tranquilit 7 was reſtored: but a 
him, he promiſed to go th 
court, and obtain leave from Charles os 9 


pu _ | 

Though Charles was a kind add genervi 
maſter to all his. ſervants, and began 
Scots, who were about his perſon, yet the 
betray ed him, and ſent to the covenantel 


_ ox.atued. This practice was ſo commongant 
10 eafily carried on, by the accęſs which hi 
had to his pockets, tha ü 
. friends he had in Scotland, in recon 
— to him ſecrecy, uſed to deſire that 
won 


— 
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ould not truſt even his n pockets-with 


ieir letter. unn 
Upon the return of Hamilton, with thoſe 

and many other inſtructions of the ſame heal» 

ng nature, all the ſubjects, who were not en- 
huſiaſtically bent upon rebellion, exulted at 

he near proſpect of tranquility in their coun» 

ry. The privy-council unanimouſly ſigned 

he negative confeſſion of faith, (as it was 
alled) and covenant of the late reign, While 
he king's free pardon was proclaimed'; and 
he liturgy, the book of canons, the high 
ommiſhon, and the Perth Articles  pubhely . 
evoked. Thoſe and many other conceſhons 
jamped the courage of the covenanters; and 
hey demanded time to conſider of their figu- 
ng the old confeſhon. © This was refuſed 


rivy-counſellors,* who addreſſed à letter of 
banks to Charles for his gracious condeſcen- 
ion; and a proclamation was iſſued for the 
neeting both of the general aſſembly and the 
parliament ; but this was proteſted againſt by 
he earl of Montroſe, at the head of the cove- 
danters, 4 e . 
The old covenant became now the party. 
'ord with the royaliſts, as the new WN M 


3 


em; upon which they took a formal proteſt 


gainſt all that had been done by the ford © | 

ommiſſioner, and the lords of the council, _ 
© 2 1 

heir antagoniſts,” The diſtinction Was o ĩðͤ 


ho had unanimouſly agreed, that Charles 

jad to the full gratified them in all lawful de- 

nands. Sir Thomas Hope was among the 

reat ſervice to Charles, Many who had en- 

ertained the moſt dreadful apprehenfhons, 
«0 were 
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were now convinced that neither'their yell 
gion nor liberties were in danger, and 
of twenty eight thoufand perſons figned the 
old covenant. - The northern parts of 4h 
kingdom atmoft to a man, declared againftth 
new covenant; and had it not been for th 
zeal and activi of the earl of 
Huntley and his friends would have put then 
ſelyes in arms, and have marched fouthwardy 
— general aſſembly of the clergy was then fl 
Fa Glaſgow, in which all the biſhops 'w 
Fr oe fube to be put upon the footing « 
| . were depoted or excommunicated 
Many of the moderate miniſters, who 
friends to the old epiſcopacy, were drive 
from their livings ; and the members had tle 
inſolence to vote, that a letter ſhould be 
Hug. + king for his ren ine 
| Tina de week, ali the wort bl lu 
the frontier towns towards Scotland, v 
5 in an excellent poſture of defense 
Charles found himſelf at the head of fix the 
fand horſe, and twenty foot, all. 
them well mounted, well armed, and 2 . 
irits ; beſides a ſtrong ſquadron of ff 
hd men on board, commanded: 'by the i 
of Hamilton. Generals were now 
provided for this noble army; and Charles, 
give as little offence as poffible- to his nu, 
Tous enemies, appointed the earl of Arn 
2 nobleman who had never been a favour 
at court; but was a ſoldier, to eommamd i 
f Ty and under him the earl of Eſſex,” who 
een abundance of ſervice, and was very pe 
lar in England; but was no enemy coat 
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\f the principles upon which the covenanterh 
pre 3 — he inveighed on all occafi- 
ons againſt the Scotch nation in general; 
hus Charles made but a doubtful choice of 
we general who was to have the active man- 
gement of his army. The earl of Holland, 
who was a favourite of the queen, and younget 
other to the earl of Warwick, who had nu+ 
nerous friends and relations, was appointed to 
be the third general 1a command,” though he 
as known to be à puritan, deſtitute of all | 
;nowledge of war, and with very little but a | 
rraceful perſon to recommend him. By this | | 
ime, Charles had publiſhed a declaration f 1 
is reaſons for undertaking this expedition. | 
| 
| 


The covenanters now avowed their rebel- 

ion; and many of them diſclaimed the oaths 

either of allegiance or ſupremacy, tho their 

writings and ſpeeches were filled with the 

not dutiful profeſſions of odedience to the 

oyal authority. They had 5 the cate 

le of Edinburgh, and the houſe of Dalkeith 

here the regalia were lodged ; and they for- 

ified Leith againſt the royal fleet, which was 

hen at ſea, Hamilton was greatly blamed _ 

y thoſe, who were ignorant of the true ſtate 

ff things, for not providing better than he did 

or the defence of Edinburgh caſtle ; and 

harles ordered the earl of Traquair to con- 

ne himſelf to his own houſe, till he ſhould 

ew the reaſon why he gave vp Dalkeith, 

before any cannon. was brought /beforethe 

place, A few well-affeRed nobility ſtill made 

ead againſt the rebels, The earl of Rox-., 

urgh for a while preſerved Teviotdale in ii? 
8 allegi⸗- 
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| allegiance ; but was ſoon obliged to yield i 
the covenanters. The marquis of Dougla! 
by being a papiſt, could not do the king the 
ſervice he wiſhed ; and his caſtle of Tantalloy 
was ſeized by the covenanters ; ſo that almoſ 
all Scotland ſouth of the Tay, fell under thei 
power without bloodſhed. | In Angus, "the 
earls of Aijly and Southeſk declared for the 
king; but the ſtrength of the royal cauſe la 
with Huntley in the north. That nobleman 
had deſired of Charles two or three thouſand 
men, and arms for five thouſand more. They 
were promiſed him, but never ſent. | 
The heads of the covenanters, who did nd 
expect to ſee ſuch an appearance of Toyaliſ 
in Scotland, exerted themſelves with mof 
CS SITY They had ſerzed upon tl 
5 caſtle of Dumbarton, which, like that 
Edinburgh, had been moſt unaccountahj 
left defenceleſs. Beſides Lefley, they hi 
engaged Monro, and ſeveral other Scotd 
officers, who had gained great reputatie 
abroad, in their ſervice, Monro had a c 
mand upon the borders, where he over- 
Roxburgh and the earl of Nithſdale, and 


— 


an 

an eye upon the incurſions of the EAA e 
The earl of Argyle undertook to gu n 
ou 


Weſtern coaſt, and to oppoſe any deſesnt fia 
Ireland. He had mite a regiment of a fh 
ſand men, who had ſurprized and garriſons 
the marquis of Hamilton's caſtle in the wed 
Arran. The earl of Montroſe was fel rl 
their general in the North, where Leſley 
to ſerve under him againft_the marquis 
Huntley. Montroſe, who was attended + 
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we earl Marſhal, appointed Tunef, a. village 
in Aberdeenſhire, for the rendezvous of all 
the northern covenanters; and he was ſoon 
at the head of a conſiderable army; but was 
tied down to undertake no ſervice of 1mpor- 
tance without conſulting Leſley. 

An interview, however, was procured be- 
tween the two generals; and Huntley, upon 
Montroſe's invitation, repaired to the camp 
pf the covenanters at Inveroury, where. a pa- 
ification for the north was agreed upon. 
Montroſe was to return with his army South- 
rards, Huntley was, to diſband his, and 
vas not to trouble or moleſt any of the cove- 
anters within the bounds of his Lieute- 
ancy. | 
On the firſt of May, the marquis of Ha- 
ilton appeared with his fleet in the road of 
eith. He was furniſhed with a proclama- 
ion drawn up by his majeſty, in which he 
gave an account of the affronts his autho- 
ty had received by the covenanters, and 
is deſign to do himſelf right, according to 
be power and authority God had put in his 
and, withal offering. indemnity to ſuch as 
ould, within eight days, lay down their 
ms, ſome few , excepted, declaring ſuch as 
ould not obey, to be rebels, ſetting a price 
pon their heads, and ordering their vaſſals 
d tenants not to acknowledge them, nor 
them rents. The covenanters nad neg- 
tted to foriity the iſlands of Juchkeith and 
chcolm; and the marquis not venturing to 
4 ad at Leith, either on the Lothian or the 
le coaſts, ſet lis men on ſhore on thoſe ſmall 
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iflands; but the covenanters at Edinb 
refuſed to ſuffer the King's proclamation to he 
publiſhed. | 1 

The repreſentations ſent up by Hamilton 
to Charles ſtartled that prince ſo much, tha 
he ordered him not to begin hoftiliries in the 
South; but ſeemed inclined to ſend a detach: 
ment to his friends in the North. 

The covenanters at laſt, left their camy, 
and advancing towards that of Charles, drey 
up their muy in array. After ſome manage 
ment on fades, it was agreed, that t< 
earl of Dumfermling ſhould be admitted 
the part of the covenanters to preſent Chain 
with the following petition, which I ſha 
here give the reader, as a ſpecimen of that 
great art with which they conducted then 
telves. 


&« To the king's moſt excellent mae 


4 The humble petition of his majcfh 
ſubjects of Scotland humbly ſheweth, Th 
whereas former means by us, hath 
been effeftual for recovering your majelij! 
favour, and the peace of this your majely 
kingdom, we fall down again at your majehh 


— iy ini, Woes wes wy en 


feet, moſt humbly ſupplicating, that yall, . 
majeſty would be graciouily pleaſed to api A 


ſome few of your majeſty's many worthy mt 
of your majeſty's kingdom of Engl 

are well affected to the true religion, 
common peace, to hear ſome of us of the ia 
affection, of our humble deſires; and 
make known to us your majeſty's grach 
pleaſure, that as by the providence of V 
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we are here joined in one ifland, and one 
king, ſo by your majeſty?*s great wiſdom and 
tender care, all miſtaking may be ſpeedily re- 
moved; and the two kingdoms may be kept 
in peace and happineſs under your majeſty's 
Jong and proſperous reign, for the which we 
ſhall never ceaſe, as becomes your majefty's 
faithful ſubjects, daily to pray for your ma- 
jeſty's long and happy reign over us. 


The Engliſh counſellors laid hold of the 
ſeeming loyalty and plauſability of this ou 
ion, and the dutiful application of the Scots 
n being the firſt who ſued for peace, to per- 
ſuade Charles to enter upon a negotiation. 

The covenanting army being thus diſband- 
| (though many of them ſtill kept together 
in bodies) the marquis of Huntley and his 
ſon were freed from their impriſonment; and 
orders were ſent for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 
in the North. All this was a deceitful calm. 
ae leaders of the covenanters thought that 
ey ſufficiently provided againſt any fe ſump- 
on of the church-lands, and againſt all at- 
acks upon the civil and religious liberties of 
err country, by Charles? conſenting to call 
a free parliament, and a general aſſembly. 
When this ſuenmons arrived at Edinburgh, 
he people were more exaſperated than ever 
igainſt the late pacificationz and many.: of 
he covenanting lords; when it was proclaim- 
d at Edinburgh by Lyon king at arms, pro- 
eſted that they adhered to the aſſembly at 

laſgow, The earl of Traquair had been 
afulted in the ſtreets of Edinburgh; and the 
N 2 white 
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ads; bat the eee eee ot Edinburgh 
ws. b flor the bing's prov lomation tt be 
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a repre font ations fo ne wp by Mam i111 
ww Charters Bartlet that princes © much, thi 
be rdered his not ts begrtn hofuilivies in 1h 
South j but ee eee inclined ts fond & detach 
mort ws Wis friends in the North, 

The covenanters of ast, left their comp, 
«ad venting towerds that of Chartes, driv 
wp their wy mn __ Aſter forme manage- 
ment on both fides, it was agreed, that the 
carl of Dumfermling ſhould le admitted on 
the part of the covenanters to preſent Charles 
with the following petition, which I (hall 
here give the reader, as @ ſpecimen of that 
great art with which they conducted them. 


ielves, 


« To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


% The humble petition of his majeſty's 
ſubjefts of Scotland humbly ſheweth, That 
whereas former means uſed by us, hath not 
been effeftual for recovering your majeſty's 
favour, and the p_ of this your majeſty's 
kingdom, we fall down again at your majeſty's 
fget, moſt humbly ſupplicating, that your 
majeſty would be 1 pleaſed to appoint 
ſome few of your majeſty's many worthy men 
of your majeſty's kingdom of ' land, who 
are well affected to the true religion, and 
common peace, to hear ſome of us of the ſame 
affeftion, of our humble defires; and to 
make known to us your majeſty's gracious 
pleaſure, that as by the providence of God 


we 
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we wwe here Joined in one iſland, and one 
ling, leo by your majeſty's great wiſdom and 
wader care, all miſtaking may be ſpeedily re- 
moved j and the two kingdoms may be kept 
n peace and happineſs under your majeſty's 
lag and profperous reign, for the which we 
hal never ceaſe, as becomes your majeſty's 
ſrhful fuljeAts, daily to pray for your ma- 
ey long and happy reign over us.“ 


The Engliſh counſellors laid hold of the 
ſeeming yy and plauſability of — 
non, and the dutiful application of the Scots 
in being the firſt who ſued for peace, to per- 
ſuade Charles to enter upon a negotiation, 
The covenanting army being thus diſband- 
ed (though many of them ſtill kept together 
in bodies) the marquis of Huntley and his 
ſon were freed from their impriſonment ; and 
orders were ſent for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 
in the North, All this was a deceitful calm. 
The leaders of the covenanters thought that 
they ſufficiently provided againſt any reſump- 
tion of the church-lands, and againſt all at- 
tacks upon the civil and religious liberties of 
their country, by Charles? conſenting to call 
a free parliament, and a general aſſembly. 

When this ſuenmons arrived at Edinburgh, 
the people were more exaſperated than ever 
againſt the late pacification; and many.; of 
the covenanting lords; when it was proclaim- 
ed at Edinburgh by Lyon king at arms, pro- 
teſted that they adhered to the aſſembly at 
Glaſgow, The earl of Traquair had been 


inſulted in the ſtreets of Edinburgh ; . and the 
N 2 white 
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white rod, or ſtaff, which was carried before 
him as lord treaſurer, was broken by the 
populace, He complained to the magiſtrates 
of this outrage ; but all the ſatisfaction he 
obtained was, that they preſented him with 
a new ſtaff, which they bought for the value 
of ſix- pence. 

Other inſults againſt the ſervants of the 
crown, too numerous to be mentioned here, 
were committed at the ſame time; and the 
rage of the people was ſuch, that all the no- 
blemen whom Charles had ſummoned, ex- 
cepting Montroſe, Loudon and Lothian, 
were intimidated from attending him at Ber- 
wick; thoſe three obtaining leave from the 

ulace with the greateſt difficulty. 

2 — * converſing with the king, 
conceived fo good an opinion of him, that 
he ran at once | Ts the extreme of oppoſition, 
if not rebcllion, to that of loyalty; and de- 
clared to the other two noblemen, who ſeem- 
ed to be of his opinion, that he thought 
Charles had made all the conceſſions that his 
people could require. 

Gharles being fully inſtructed as to the 
ſentiments of, at leaſt, the beft intentioned 
heads of the covenanters, in_ which he was 
greatly aſſiſted by the marquis of Hamilton, 
offered again to conſtitute that nobleman his 
high-commiſſioner in Scotland; but he had 
ſuch reaſons for dechaing the honour, as ſatiſ- 
fied Charles, and he recommended the earl 
of Traquair. The latter, ever fince his deli- 
vering up Dalkeith, had been under a kind 
of cloud with Charles: he recovered 1 

roya 
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royal confidence, by miting into his hands 
© W the following letter, ſigned by ſeven-leading 
'© Wcovenanters, addreſſed to the king of France. 


E cc Sir, 
h «© Your majeſty being the refuge and ſanc- 
© Wtuary of afflicted princes and ſtates, we have 
found it neceſſary to ſend this gentleman, 
© (Mr. Colvil, to repreſent unto your majeſty 
Je candour and ingenuity, as well of our 
© actions and proceedings, as of our inten- 
ons, which we deſire to be engraved and 
Fritten to the whole world with a beam of 
the ſun, as well as to your majeſty. We 
therefore moſt humbly beſeech you, Sir, to 
give faith and credit to him, and to all that 
he ſhall ſay on our part, touching us and our 
>» affairs; being moſt aſſured, Sir, of an aſſiſ- 
tance, equal to your wonted clemency here- 
„ Wiofore, and ſo often ſhewed to this nation, 
which will not yield the glory to any other 
D shatever, to be eternally, Sir, your majeſ- 
t Wty's moſt humble, moſt obedient, and moſt 
is affectionate ſervants, Rothes, Montroſe, 
Leſley, Marr, Montgomery, Loudon, For- 


reſter,?? | 


Though this letter was not ſent, yet it is a 
„ proof to what deſpair the covenanters were 
1 reduced at the time of its writing, and of the 
aependance which they had upon the French 
ling, or rather Richlieu. Charles 2 
it ſo important an evidence in his favour, that 
ſollowing the advice of the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, he appointed Traquair to be his commiſ- 


ner in the approaching Scotch parliament. 
N 3 When 
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When Traquair came to Edinburgh, he r 
obſerved, that very little had been done in v 
executing the treaty. The caſtle of Edin- f 
burgh had been indeed reſtored to Ruthven; r 
but the common people continued in ſo great {: 
a ferment, that neither the marquis of Hamil-· I k 
ton, nor any nobleman of known moderation, v 
far leſs the friends of Charles, could appear f. 
with ſafety in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, The a 
fortifications of Leith were ſtill continued, the f. 
army of the covenanters was re-aſſembled, off a 
never had been diſbanded ; and many other e. 
violations of the pacification ſtill ſubſiſted. 

Matters were in this fituation, when the 
| Parliament ſat down; but the commiſſioneſ i t. 
was attended with very few of the covenant} m 
nobility, and a „ aſſembly met at tha} v 
ſame time. Charles intended himſelf to ha ee 
been preſent at both meetings; but the com g 
mon people had now erected themſelves int t! 
a tribunal, which diſclaimed all authority, eve p 


of thoſe who were formerly their. leaders 


The latter knowing that they had now nothing] in 
to depend upon but the vulgar, were oblige 


to ſubmit to their diftates. The parhamen} a1 
fuffered Traquair to name the lords of ti 

articles, that formerly had been named by thy of 
biſhops ; but in all other reſpects they ſeemeY cc 


to take the word of command from the gene cc 
ral aſſembly. Epiſcopacy was in both meety m 
ings declared to be unlawful in the church ꝗ ec 
Scotland, and the following explanation q lo 
the covenant was agreed to. | 1 


We do ſwear, not only our mutual con 


currence and aſſiſtance for the cauſe of o 
N ; s _ Ih 
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religion, and to the uttermoſt of our power, 
with our means and lives, to ſtand to the de- 
fence of our dread ſovereign, and his autho- 
rity, in the preſervation and defence of the 
ſaid true religion, liberties, and laws of this 
kirk and kingdom, but alſo in every cauſe 
which may concern his majeſty's honour, we 
ſhall, (according to the laws of this kingdom, 
and duties of good ſubjects) concur with our 
friends and followers in quiet manner, or in 
arms, as we ſhall be required of his majeſty's. 
council or any having his authority.” 


This explanation was far from ſatisfying 
the king, who now thought that he had com- 
mitted a great ſoleciſm in politics, by treating 
with his own ſubjects. He found that the 
common people did not think themſelves obli- 
ged to ſtand by the terms of pacification; and 
that their commifhoners had never been im- 
powered to treat for them. | . 

In ſhort, while the parliament was proceed 
ing to the redreſs of grievances, Charles ſent 
his commiſſioner orders to prorogue them, 
and to repair in perſon to London. 

Traquair, who ſeems to have been a-man 
of a very narrow genius, had no friend about 
court, but the marquis of Hamilton, who 
continued ſtill to be a ſtrenuous advocate for 
moderate meaſures. | When Traquair receiv- 
ed the order of prorogation, he ſent it to the 
lords of the articles, under the privy-ſeal.. 
Their clerk, Gibſon of Durie, refuſed to read 
it; but when it was carried to the parliament- 
houſe, it was read under a proteſt both for its 
form and manner, and the meeting was for 

that 
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that time diſſolved ; but the earls of Dum- 


fermling and Loudon were commiſſioned to 


repair to court, on the part of the Scotch 
parliament and aſſembly. Traquair, through 
the intereſt of Hamilton, was better received 
by Charles than could have been expetted; 
though that prince was then in a dreadfu} 
fituation. | 

Traquair adviſed a freſh expedition againſt 
the covenanters; and as Charles dreaded a 
parliament, he had recourſe to a ſubſcription, 
or loan, in which he was hberally ſupplicd 
for defraying the expence, In the mean 
while, the parliament without any authority, 
re- aſſembled in Scotland, under pretence that 
their late prorogation was illegal, without 
conſent of the ſtates. 

* The wiſeſt among the covenanters, not- 
withſtanding this furious party-zeal, knew 
that their beſt friends lay in England ; and 
they wrote a letter by Loudon to the heads 
of the oppoſition there, to know what they 
were to truſt to, in caſe they ſhould invade 
England; deſiring their friends among the 
Engliſh, at the ſame time, to enter into an 
aſſociation for their intereſt. This letter was 
ſent to the lord Saville, becauſe he was a pro- 
Feſt "enemy to the carl of Strafford; and Sa- 
ville ordered one Darley, his ſecretary, to 
walt upon the carls of Bedford, Eſſex, Brook, 
Warwick, and the lords Say and. Mandeville. 
But though thoſe noblemen oppoſed the court, 
they diſliked the propoſal, as being at once 
dangerous and treaſonable. This did not diſ- 
courage Saville; for Darley, by his direction, 

, forged 
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forged a letter, as written to himſelf, from 
thoſe noblemen, in conſequence of his ſhew- 
ing them the letter from Scotland. This 
forgery was ſent to Scotland; but none were 
to ſee 1t, except the earls of Rothes and Ar- 
ryle, and Wariſton, in whoſe hands it was 
depoſited. None of them ſuſpected the for- 
gery ; ſo that all of them talked with great 
confidenee of their powerful intereſt in Eng- 
land which was confirmed by the aſſurances 
Saville made to lord Loudon, es 

It was now above eleven years ſince the 
king had called a parliament. The fierce and 
ungovernable ſpirit of the laſt had taught 
him to hate and to fear ſuch an aſſembly z 
but all reſources being exhauſted, and great 
debts contracted, he was obliged to call ano- 
her. The many illegal and imprudent ſteps 
f the crown, the hardſhips which ſeveral 
perſons had ſuffered, and their conſtancy in 
1 puniſhment, had as much aliena- 
ed the affections of the king's Engliſh as of 
his Scotch ſubjects. Inſtead of ſupplies the 
ing was harraſſed with murmurs and com- 
plants. The zealous in religion were pleaſed 
mth the diſtreſſes of the crown, in its at- 
empts againſt their brethren in opinion; 
and the republicans ſaw, that the time was 
pproaching, when the royal authority muſt 
- into a total dependence on popular aſſem- 

ies. 

The Houſe of commons could not he in- 
luced to treat the Scots as enemies. They 
regarded them as friends and brothers. The 
King, therefore, could reap no other 3 

rom 
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from this afſembly than murmurings and 
complaints. Every method he had taken to Wa! 
ſupply himſelf with money was declared an Mm 
abuſe, and a breach of the conſtitution. Ton. Wi 
nage and poundage, ſhip-money, the ſale of 
monopolies, the billetting ſoldiers upon re- 
fractory citizens, were all voted as ſtretches 
of arbitrary power. The king finding no 
hopes of redreſs from the commons, had re- 
courſe to the houſe of peers ; but this was 
equally ineffectual. So he once more diſſolved 
the parliament, to try more feaſible methods 
of removing his neceſſities. 

It was thought by many, that the king 
never took a more fatal ſtep, than the diſſo- 
lotion of this parliament, as very many of 
the members loved both him and the conſti- 
tution both in church and ftate. So that had 
he made to theſe half the conceffions which he Wot 
made to the following parliament, a laſting br 
peace would have enſued. | 

The marquis of Hamilton had too great Por 
an intereſt there not to adviſe Charles to agree ; 
to this fatal diſſolution 3 and he prevailed on Wha 
him to ſet Loudon at liberty, on his promi- chi. 
ung to do his majeſty all the ſervice he could {pat 
in Scotland. When the parliament was diſ- nc 
ſolved, Charles received by his loan and ſub- War 
ſcriptions three hundred thouſand pounds in {ar 
ready money, which he appropriated to pre- Not 
parations for the invaſion of Scotland. He I 
then proceeded to a nomination of his general ev 
officers ; but omitted all who had any confi- vi 
derable command in the late expedition. He ling 

| | ap- deac 
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appointed the earl of Northumberland to com- 
mand in chief, and the earl of Strafford to be his 
lieutenant-general. ; 

By this time, the covenanters ſo thorough - 
ly diſregarded the royal avthority in Scot- 
land, that they had impriſoned the earl of 
Southeſk, and the other eminent royaliſts, 

They continued the blockade of the caſtle 
of Edinburgh ; and treated all who refuſed 
to take the covenant, as traitors. The king 
had ordered the parliament not to aſſemble; 
but the members notwithſtanding, met on 
the ſecond day of June; and perhaps no par- 
lament ever went through ſo much, and ſuch 
important buſineſs as it did in eight days, 
which was the term of its duration. 

The king's manifeſto was condemned as full 
of untruths and lies, and, in fact, a fire- 
brand. In ſhort, this parliament, upon the 
whole, took from the king all executive 
power, 

This ſeſſion of parliament made the greateſt 
change, at one blow, that ever happened to 
this church and ſtate theſe ſix hundred years 
paſt; in effect, it overturned not only the 
ancient ſtate- government, but fettered mo- 
narchy with chains, and ſet new limits and 
marches to the ſame, beyond which it was 
not to proceed, | 

The conſtitution of Scotland being thus 
new modelled, both parties proceeded in their 
levies of men and money. The earl of Stir- 
ling, ſecretary of ſtate, for Scotland, being 
dead, was ſucceeded in that poſt by the earl 
of Lanerk, brother to the marquis of Ha- 

| milton 
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milton ; a promotion which was far from be- 
ing diſagreeable to the covenanters. They 
were, however, not a little diſconcerted in 
the choice of their military officers. The 
chief command was again given to Leſley; 
but Montroſe, who had been gained by 
Charles, was the beſt officer in the Feld. 

It was about this time, that Sir William 
Boſwell, who was reſident from Charles at 
the Hague, diſcovered the deep part which 
Richlieu had taken in fomenting the troubles 
of Charles. 

The king having now made enemies of his 
Scotch ſubjects, by controlling them in their 
mode of worſhip, and of the commons by 
diſſolving them, it remained to exaſperate the 
city of London againſt him by ſome new im- 
prudence, Upon their refuſing to lend him 
money to carry on the Scotch war, he ſued 
the citizens.in the Star-chamber for ſome lands 
in Ireland, and made them pay a conſiderable 
fine. He continued alſo to exact all the taxes 
againſt which every former parliament had re- 
monſtrated; but all were inſufficient. A loan 
of forty thouſand pounds was extorted from 
the Spaniſh merchants, who had bullion in 
the Tower, expoſed to the attempts of the 
King. Coat and conduct money for the ſol- 
diers was levied on the counties; an ancient 
practice, but ſuppoſed. to be aboliſhed by the 
| Petition of right. All the pepper was bought 
from the Eaft India company upon truſt, and 
fold at a great diſcount for ready money, 
Yet all theſe methods were far from being ct- 
fectual. The Scots, ſenfible of the extremi- 
ties to which he was reduced, led on an army 
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e- Ml of twenty thouſand men as far as Newcaſtls 
ey upon Tyne, to lay their grievances before 
in MW their ſovereign, as they were pleaſed to term 
"he their rebellion, One of the moſt diſguſting 
y: ftrokes in the character of the republicans, was 
by WE this gentle language and humble cant, in the 
midſt of treaſon ; and their flattery to their 
am W prince, avhile they were attempting to de- 
at N throne and deſtroy him. 1 
ich To theſe troops, inſpired by religion, Auth- 
les ed with ſome flight victories obtained over 
{rageling parties of the royaliſts, and encou- 
his MWraged by the Engliſh themſelves, the king way 
cir N wle to oppoſe only a ſmaller force, new levied, 
by undiſciplined, ſeditious, and ill paid. Being 
the ¶ ere ford in deſpair of ſtemming the torrent, 
m- Ile at laſt yielded to it. He firſt ſummoned 
1m a great council of peers to York; and, as he 
ued Mforefaw that they would adviſe him to call a 
nds MWparliament, he told them in his firſt ſpeech. 
ble {What he had already taken that reſolution. 
xes t The expectations of men with regard to 
re- MWzparliament at ſuch a critical juncture, might 
dan Nuaturally engage the attendance of the mem- 
om ers on their duty. { The houſe of commons 
1 10 Was ncver, from its firſt inſtitution, obſerved 
the Mito be ſo numerous, or the aſſiduity of its 


ſol-Nnembers greater. Without any interval, 
ent hey entered upon buſineſs; and by unani- 
the nous content ſtruck a blow that was deciſive. 
gut WW Inſtead f granting the demanded ſubſidies, 
and Whey impeached the earl of Strafford, the King's 


rſt / miniſter, and had him arraigned before 
he houſe, of peers for high treaſon. Pym, a 
tedious, - but ſenſible ſpeaker, who had firſt 
Val. THe O opened 
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opened - the accuſation againſt him in the 
houſe of commons, was ſent up to defend it 
at the bar of the houſe of lords; and moſt of 
the houſe accompanied their member on ſo 
agreeable an errand. | 

To beſtow the greateſt ſolemnity on this 
important trial, ſcaffolds were erected in Weſt— 
minſter Hall, where both houſes ſat, the one 
as judges, the other as accuſers. Beſide the 
chair of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was prepared for 
the king and queen, who attended during the 
whole trial. The articles of impeachment 
againſt him were twenty-cight, the ſubſtance 
of which was, that he had attempted to extend 
the king's authority at home, and had been 
. of exactions in Ireland. But though 
our months were employed by the managers 
in framing the accuſation, yet there appears 
very little cauſe of blame in him, ſince the 
ſtretches of the king's power were made be- 
fore he came into authority. However, the 
managers for the houſe of commons pleaded 
againſt him with vehemence ſtronger than 
their reaſons, and ſummed up their argu- 
ments, by inſiſting, that though each article 
ſeparately did not amount to a proof, yet the 
whole taken together, did. This is a me- 
thod of arguing ſometimes uſed even at this 
day: and perhaps none can be more errone- 
ous ; for almoſt every falſhood may be found 
to have a multiplicity of weak reaſons to ſup- 
port it. In this tumult and clamour, the 
earl himſelf, whoſe parts and ' wiſdom had 
been long re ſpectable, ſtood unmoved and un- 


daunted. He defended his cauſe with all the duc 
1 5 preſence 
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preſence of mind, judgment, and ſagacity, 

3 hat could be — from 9 [ = 
of ability. His children were placed beſide him 
ſo ss he was thus defending his life, and the 
cauſe of his maſter. After he had in a long 

is and eloquent ſpeech, delivered without pre- 
g. meditation, confuted all the, accuſations of 
his enemies; after he had ſhewn that during 
his government in Ireland, he had introdu- 
ced the arts of peace among the ſa vage part of 
the that people; and that though his meaſures in 
England were harſh, yet they were abſolutely 
neceſſary; after he had clearly refuted the 
nd argument upon the accumulative force of his 
een guilt, he thus drew to a concluſion, © But 
ich © my lords, I have troubled you too long; 
WM © longer than I ſhould have done, but for the 
ars Ml © fake of theſe dear 2 which a ſaint in 
the heaven has left me.” Upon this he pauſed, 
be- dropped a tear, looked upon his children, and 
the proceeded.— What I forfeit for myſelf is a 
ded “ trifle; that my indiſcretions ſhould reach 
nan © my poſterity, wounds me to the heart.— 
« Pardon my anfirmity.—Something I ſhould 
have added, but am not able; therefore let 
« itpaſs. And now, my lords, for mere 3 
« have long been taught that the afflictions of 
* this life are overpaid by that eternal weight 
* of glory which awaits the innocent; and 
“ ſo Sy: oth even ſo, with the utmoſt tran- 
* quility, 1 ſubmit myſelf to your judg- 
* ment, whether that judgment be life or 
* death: not my will, — thine, O God, be 
done.“ His eloquence and innocence in- 
duced thoſe judges to pity, who were the moſt 
O 2 zealous 
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zealous to condemn him. * The king himfelf 
went to the houſe of lords, and ſpoke for ſome 
time in his defence; but the ſpirit that had 
been chained for eleven years, was now rouz- 
ed, and nothing but his blood could give the 
republicans ſatisfaction. He was found guilty 
by both houſes of parhament ; and nothing re- 
mained but for the king to give his conſent 
to the bill of attainder. But in the preſent 
commotions the conſent of the king was a 
thing that would very eafily be diſpenſed 
with. Yet ſtill Charles, who loved Strafford 
tenderly, heſitated, aud tried every expedient to 
put off ſigning the warrant for his execution. 
While he continued in this agitation of mind, 
not knowing how to act, his doubts were at 
laſt ſilenced by an act of heroic bravery in 
the condemned lord. He received a letter 
from that unfortunate nobleman, defiring that 
his life might be made the ſacrifice of a mu- I 
tual reconciliation between the king and his Ig, 
people; adding, that he was prepared to die, 
and to a willing mind there could be no 1nju- "y 
Ty. This inſtance of noble generoſity was WW: , 
but ill repaid by his maſter, who complied IM; © 


with his requeſt, At the ſame time he paſſed 5 
a bill, that the preſent parliament ſhould not ia 


be diſſolved but by themſelves. By this he 
gave the power out of his own hands, and in 6 
effect laid his head on the block. It does not - 
ſeem, that any meaſures he could afterwards 7 
take could poſſibly prevent his deſtruction. .. 
He conſented to the ſigning the fatal bill b). a 
5 commiſſion. On the 12th of May Strafford_ 


was brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill. 1 
| dhl 


* May Is 


this laſt ſcene he appeared, with the ſerenity 
which is the effect of true courage and inter- 
nal peace. He expreſſed his fears, that a re- 
formation begun with ſhedding innocent 
blood, would not have an happy iſſue. Hav- 
ing bid. adieu to his brother and friends, 
« And now, ſaid he, one ſtroke will make 
my wife a widow, my dear children father- 
leſs, deprive my poor ſervants of their indul- 
gent maſter, and ſeparate me from my affec- 
tionate brother, and from all my friends.“ 
In preparing himſelf for the block, © I 
thank God, added he, I am no way afraid of 
death, nor am daunted with any terrors; but 
do as chearfully lay down my head at this 
time, as ever I did when going to repoſe.” 
The executioner ſevered his head from his 
body at one ſtroke. Such was the fate of 
Strafford, a nobleman of rare talents, invin- 
eible courage and unſhaken honeſty, And 
the bill of attainder by which he fell is a 
landing reproach to both houſes of parlia- 
ment, Archbiſhop Laud, after a deliberation 
which did not continue half an hour, was con- 
idered as . ſufficiently culpable to incur the 
lame accuſation, and was committed to cuſto- 
ty, Finch, the lord-keeper, was alſo im- 
peached; but he had the precaution to make 
lis eſcape, and fly. over into Holland, as did 

dir Francis Wyndebank, the ſecretary, into 
France, | 

The crown being thus deprived of the ſer- 
nces of its miniſters, the commons next pro- 

ceeded to attack the few privileges it ſtill 

pllefſced, During the late military opera- 

O 3 | tions, 
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tions, ſeveral powers had been exerted by the 
heutenants, and deputy -licutenants of coun- 
ties, men who were all under the influence of 
the crown. Theſe were, therefore, voted 
Delinguents; a term now firſt uſed to ſignify 
tranſgreſſors, whoſe crimes were not as yet al- 
certained by law. The ſheriffs alſo, who had 
obeyed the king's mandate in raifing ſhip- 
money, were voted to be delinquents. All 
the farmers and officers of the cuſtoms, who 
had been employed during ſo many years in 
Jevying tonnage and poundage, were ſubjected 
to the ſame imputation, and only purchaſed 
their ſafety by paying an hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds. Every ſentence of the 
vtar-chamber, and High commiſſion courts, 
underwent a ſevere ſcrutiny; and all thoſe 
who had any hand in ſuch ſentences were 
voted to be liable to the penalties of the law, 
'The judges, who had declared againſt Hamb- 
den in the trial of ſhip-money, were accuſed 
before the peers, and obliged to find ſecurity a 
for their appearance. All, thoſe monopolies * 
which had been lately granted by the crown, n 
were annihilated by the order of the com 
mons; and they carried their deteſtation of Þ 
that grievance ſo far, as to expel. from the! 
own houſe all ſuch members as had been mo li. 
nopoliſts. Iz | 
Hitherto we have ſeen the commons in th 
ſome meaſure the patrons of liberty; op 
poſing illegal power, or repreſſing tholg th: 
claims which, tho” founded on cuſtom, wer th: 
deſtructive of freedom. Thus far their ain by 
were juſt and honourable ;. but the, — 1 
| 
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the nation were now excited; and having 
been once put into motion, they knew not 
where ts ho. Had they been contented 
with reſting here, after abridging all thoſe 
privileges of monarchy which were capable 
of injuring the ſubject, and leaving it all thoſe 
rerogatives that could benefit, they would 
have een conſidered as the great benefactors 
of mankind. But they were reſolved to re- 
venge their former ſufferings. The horrors 
of a civil war were not ſufficiently attended 
to; and they precipitately involved the na- 
tion in calamities, of which they themſelves 
ſoon found cauſe to repent. 

The whole nation was thrown into a gene- 
ral ferment. The harangues of the members, 
now firſt publiſhed. and diſperſed, kept it 
alive. The pulpits, delivered over to thoſe 
preachers, whom the commons arbitrarily: 
placed in all the confiderable churches, re- 
ſounded with faction. The preſs, freed from 
all fear or reſtraint, ſwarmed with produc- 
tions, dangerous. by their ſedition and calum- 
ny, more than by their eloquence. 

In this univerſal uproar againſt the crown, 
Prynne,, Burton, and Baſtwick, who had 
ſome years. before ſuffered ſo ſeverely for their 
licentious abuſes, and had been committed to 
remote priſons, were ſet at liberty by order of 
the commons, and were ſeen making their tri- 
umphant entry into the capital. Landing at 
their reſpective places, they were received by 
the acclamations of the people, and attended 
by crowds to London, Boughs were carried 
in this. tumultuous. proceſſion ; the roads were 

ſtrewed. 
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ſtrewed with flowers, their ſufferings were ag- 
gravated, and their perſecutors reviled. All 

> perſons who had been puniſhed for ſeditious 
libels during the foregoing adminiftration, 
now recovered their liberty, and had damages 
given them upon thoſe who had decreed their 
puniſhment. 

Grievances had, no doubt been endured 
during the laſt intermiſſion of parliaments; 
but the very complaints againſt them now 
became one of the greateſt grievances. So 
many were offered within doors, and peti- 
tioned againſt without, that the houſe was 
divided into above forty committees, charg- 
ed each of them with the examination of 
its reſpective complaints. The torrent riſing ,. 
to ſo dreadful and unexpected an height, f 
deſpair ſeized all thoſe who were attached to s 
monarchy ; while the king himſelf ſaw, with 
amazement, the whole fabric of government 
overturned, *©* You have taken, ſaid he to 
e the parliament, the whole machine of go- 
«< vernment to pieces; a practice frequent with 
& ſkilful artiſts, when they deſire to clear the 
„wheels from any ruſt which may have We, 
„% grown upon them. The engine may be ff ©. 
% reſtored to its former uſe and motions, 
% provided it be fitted up entire, fo as not 
a pin be wanting.” But the commons, in  þ 
theirpreſent temper, were much better adapt- 10 
ed to deſtroy than to fit up; and having taken bor 
che machine aſunder, they ſoon found an ex- ers 
peditious ſet of workmen ready to ſtep in and I cor 


take the whole buſineſs off their hands. . 
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But in this univerſal rage for aboliſhing the 
former conſtitution, the parliament fell with 
great juſtice on the High-commiſſion court, 
and the court of Star- chamber. A bill una- 
nimoufly paſſed the houſes to aboliſh both; 
and in them to annihilate the moſt dangerous 
articles in the king's prerogative. The firſt of 
thoſe, which was inſtituted for defending the 
church, had great power in all eccleſiaſtical 
matters; and the judges in that court were 
entirely arbitrary 1n whatever puniſhments, 
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or fines, they thought proper to inflict. The 


Star- chamber had given force to the king's 
proclamations, and puniſhed ſuch as ventur- 
ed to tranſgreſs them; but that _ now 
taken away, his proclamations were of no ef- 
fect, and might be oppoſed with impunity. 
Such were the tranſactions of this firſt ſeffion 
of the long parliament ; and though in ſome 
caſes they acted with anger, and in all with 
precipitation, yet had they ſtopped here, they 
would have deſerved gratitude from poſterity. 

After this, the parliament ſeemingly | ad- 
journed ; but a committee of both houſes, a 
thing altogether unprecedented, was appoint- 
ed to fit daring the receſs, with very ample 
powers, and very little leſs than thoſe of the 
parliament in the plenitude of its authority. 
Pym was, appointed chairman of the lower 
houſe; in this, further attempts were made 
for aſſuming the ſovereign executive pow- 
ers, and publiſhing the ordinances of this 
committee, as ſtatutes enacted by All the 
branches of the legiſlature. In the mean 
time the king went to pay a viſit to his ſubjects 
In Scotland. ] , * 8 
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In the midſt of theſe troubles, the papiſts 
of Ireland fancied they had a convenient op- 
portunity of throwing off the Engliſh yoke, 
There was a gentleman called Roger Moore, 
who, though of a narrow fortune, was det. 
cended from a very ancient Iriſh family, and I: 
was very much celebrated among his, country- ; 
men for his valour and capacity. This man I 
firſt formed the project of expelling the En- 
gliſh, and aſſerting the independency of his 
country. The oecaſion was favourable ; the 1 
. Engliſh, engaged in domeſtic animoſitics, p 
were unable to attend to a diſtant inſurrec- 
tion; and thoſe of that nation, who reſided 
among them, were too feeble to reſiſt, Struck I 
with theſe motives, Sir Phelim O'Neale en- 
tered into a conſpiracy ; lord Macguire came Ig, 
into his deſigns, and ſoon after aJl-the chiefs I 
of the native Iriſh promiſed their concur- 
. . 

Their plan was laid accordingly, which 
was, chat Sir Phelim O' Neale, and the other 
conſpirators, ſhouid all begin an inſurrection 
on one day throughout the provinces; ſhould 
deſtroy all the 'Engliſh; while lord Macguire, 
and Roger Moore, ſhould ſurpriſe the caſtle of 
Dublin. They had fixed on the approach of 
winter for this revolt, '* the day Was ap- 
pointed, every thing in readinefs, - the ſecret 
profoundly kept, the conſpirators certain 
of ſucceſs. The earl of Leiceſter, who had 
been appointed lord lieutenant, was then in 
London. Sir William Parſons, and Sir 
John Borlace, — — lords juſtices, weak, unt 
men, were in | found tranquility 
on the brink of ruin. * ot | oa 

What 
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What regard their general, Sir Phelim, had 
to mercy and truth may be judged from the 
following anecdote, In the beginning of 
the rebellion, he came with a party of horſe 
one night to the houſe of Mr. Tate, a gen- 
tleman who lived a few miles from Augher, 
who ſtood in a relation to him, which the 
Irth account exceeding facred, and faid, 
« Goſſip, you muit go with me. I am afro 
leſt ſome of my ftraggling ſoldiers ſhou 
hurt you.“ Mrs. Tate ſaid, & nay, Sir 
Phelim, do not take him away, For I am 
near my time, and am very ill.” He repli- 
ed, “you fool, I take him away, that I may 
fave him.” After they were gone, ſhe hd 
to an old ſervant, “ I am fo uneaſy, I cannot 
ſtay here: I muſt go after my huſband,” 
Finding her quite determined, he prepared 
an horſe, and ſhe was helped ap behind him, 
An Iriſh maid ſervant followed. They 
went ſlowly toward Augher caftle, and came 
thither about ſun riſe.” The firſt thing ſhe 
aw there, was her huſband hanging upon a 
free, She alighted, and being ſupported by 
her man on one fide and her maid on the 
other, walked toward Sir Phelim, who was 
exercifing his men. He faw her, and ſent 
2 ſoldier, to order the Triſh girl, to ſtand 
way from her. The girl faid, © no, I'will 
tie with my miſtreſs.” On this, he ordered 
them to fire. She dropt down dead, and two 
children fell out of her womb. 

Another inftance out of a thouſand may illuſ- 
tate tne gratitude of theſe men. A gentlewo- 
wan of Killbeggan in the county of Weſt — 

a 
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had taken a poor child, which ſhe brought 
up as her own. She was almoſt grown; up, 
when a party of Iriſh broke into the houſe, 


and killed all the Engliſh they found in it. 
They were going away, when the girl called 
them back, and pointed to the bed. They 
looked under it, found the old woman, cut 
her throat, and threw her on the dunghill 
pong the reſt, | 
The very day before the intended ſeizure of 
the caſtle. of Dublin, the plot was diſcovered 
by one O*Conolly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſ. 
tant, to the juſtices, who warned all the pro- 
teſtant inhabitants of the city to prepare for 
their defence, Macguire was taken, but 
Moore eſcaped; and new informations being 
every hour added to thoſe already. received, 
the project of a general inſurrection was ns 
longer a ſecret. | RS 
But though the citizens of Dublin had jut No 
time enough to ſave themſelves from danger; WW 
the e e diſperſed over the | different WW»: 
rts of the country, were taken unprepared, 
O'Neale and his confederates had already tas 
ken arms in Ulfter, The Iriſh, every where 
intermingled with the Engliſh, needed buta 
hint from their leaders and prieſts to miſſact 
a people whom they hated for their religion, 
and envied for their riches. The 1nfurrec- 
tions af a civilized people, are uſually marked 
with little cruelty ; but the revolt of a lavage 
nation, generally aims at exterminaton. 
The Iriſh accordingly reſolved; to cute 
the proteſtants of the kingdom at a ſtroke .40 
that neither age, ſex, nor condition, received 
9 | - pit 
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any pity. In ſuch indiſcriminate ſlaughter, 


| neither former benefits, nor alliances, nor au- 

WT thority, were any protection; numberleſs 

„vere the inſtances of friends murdering their” 

i intimates, relations their kinſmen, and ſer- 

7 WH vants their maſters. In vain did flight ſave 

u from the firſt aſfault; deſtruction, that had 

a cxtenfive ſpread, met the hunted victims 
atevery turn. Not only death, but no | 

pf cruelties were inflicted on the unhappy ſul. 

i ferers; the very avarice-of the revolters could 

„Lobt reftrain their thfrſt for blood, and they 

o- burned. the inhabitants in their own houſes. 

or Wl to increaſe their puniſhment. Several hun- 

ut Wh dreds were driven upon a bridge; and from 

no Wl thence obliged, by theſe barbarians, to leap” 

into the water where they were drowned. - 


The Engliſh colonies were totally annihilated” 
in the open coyntry of Ulſter; but in the. 
uſt Wi other provinces the rebels "pretended: to act 
r; vit greater humanity. But even there the 
ent proteſtants were driven from their houſes, to F 
ed. meet the ſeverity. of the weather, without of 
food or raiment, and numbers of them pe- r 


er rihed with the cold, which happened at chat ot 
ut2 time to be peculiarly ſevere. ' By ſome com 
cre putations, thoſe. who periſhed by, all theſe 
on, cr uelties, amounted to an hundred and ory. 272 

. or two hundred thouſand; but, by a mode 


ate computation, they could not have been 
els than forty thouſand, | x | 
In the mean time the'Engliſh Pale“, as it 
as kalled, confifting of the old Engliſh ca- 
olics, who had firſt come over, joining 
Vor. III. P . with 


The Pale comprehends the counties of Dub- 
a, Kildare, Meath, and Lowth. ww 
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with the native Iriſh, a large army was form. 
ed, amounting to above twenty. .thouſand 
men, which threatned a total extermination 
of the Engliſh, power. The king was at that 
time in Scotland, when he received the firſt 
accounts of this rebellion ; and though he did 


XY of theſe dreadful maſſacres to the king's 
lA In fact, e bel l. 
land did not fail to ſhew a 10 patent, zu- 
thoriſing their attempts; Sir Phelim O' Neale, 
having found a royal patent in lord Caul- 
field's houſe, whom he had murdered, be 
tore off the ſeal, and affixed it to a commiſhag 
which he had forged for himſelf. . , __ 
- The king took all the 2 in bi 

power to ſhew his utter deteſtation of thef 
bloody proceedings; and being ſenſible of hi 
own inability to tfuppreſs the rebellion, he ha 
once more recourſe to his Engliſh-parlameat 
and craved their aſſiſtance for a ſupply. NN 
here he found no hopes of aſſiſtance; mall 
inſinuations were thrown out that he had hin 
ſelf fomented this rebellion, and no mone 
could be ſpared for the extinction, of dH-¹i 
dangers, when they pretended that the king Rat 

dom was threatened with greater at home, . 

P bu] 
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It was now the republican ſpirit began to 


appear without diſguiſe in the parliament; 
and that party, inſtead of attacking the faults 
of the king, tefolved to deſtroy monarchy. 
They had ſeen a republican ſyſtem of govern- 
ment lately eftabliſhed in Holland; they be- 
gan to wiſh for a ſimilar ſyſtem at home, and 
many productions of the preſs ſketched out the 
form. Perhaps theſe men were guided 
honeſt motives, but certainly by wrong o 4 
In the compariſon between a republic, and a 
limited monarchy, the balance entirely inclines 
to the latter, ſince a real republic never yet 
exiſted, except in ſpeculation ; and that hber- 
ty which demagogues promiſe to their follow- 
ers, is generally only ſought for themſelves. 
The aim in general of popular leaders, is ra- 
ther to depreſs the great, than exalt the low ; 
and in fuch governments, the lower ranks of 
people are too commonly the moſt abjeQ ſlaves. 
Again, in a republic, the number of tyrants 
are capable of - ſupporting each other in their 
muſtice; while in a monarchy there is one 
7 who, if he offends, is more eaſily puti- 
Ha | 41: 29.4 | : , 


The leaders of the oppoſition began their 
operations by a reſolution to attack epiſco- 
pacy, one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the 
oyal power; but firſt framed a remonſtrance, 
n which they ſummoned up all their former 
revances, #* Theſe they afcribed to a regu- 
ar ſyſtem of tyranny in the king, and afferted 
nat they atnounted to a total ſubverfion of the 
onſtitution, This, when drawn up by a tu- 
zultuous majority of the houſe, they ordered 

| | 2 co 
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to be printed and publiſhed, without, being 
carried up, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, tothe 
houſe of peers, for their aſſent and approbation, 
The commons having thus endeavoured to 
render the king's adminiſtration univerſally 
odious, began upon the hierarchy. . Ther 
firſt meaſure was, by their on fingle autho- 
rity, to ſuſpend all the laws which had been 
ade for . the obſervance of public /wotlhy, 
* WE. particularly forbad bowing at the name 
of Jeſus. They complained of the. king's fl. 
ling five vacant, biſhoprics ; and conſidered i 
as an inſult upon them, that he ſhould com- 
plete an order which they were reſolvedto 
aboliſh, They accuſed Sica biſhops af 
high treaſon, for enafting canons. without the 
conſent of parliament; and endeayoured to 
prevail upon the houſe of peers to exclude al 
the prelates from their ſeats and votes. IN 
the lords refuſed their concurrence to this la 
and all ſuch as any way tended to the farths 
limitation of royal authority. The mach 
of the peers adhered to the bung and plan 
_ foreſaw the depreſſion of the ngbulity, a8 
ceffary conſequence of the popular uturpatic 
on the crown. The commons. murmurel 
their refuſal, mixed threats with their indi 
nation, and began, for the firſt time, to. 
nuate that the buſineſs of the ſtate could 
carried on without them. 1 9 
Ins order to intimidate the lords into ti 
meaſures, the populace was let looſe. to in 
- and threaten them. Multitudes, of pet 
flocked every day to Weſtminſter, and nul 
the prelates, and ſuch lords as adhered to 
. | „5 
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grown. 5 ſeclitious . 
ſeized and. committed to the houſe of: ; 


commons immediately — them to be ſet 
free. CREE 24 the countenance of the 


4 houſe, the ce crowded about Whitehall, 
J om threw out 8 menaces againſt the 
"WH king himſelf. The rabble were now called 
4 Nound-heads, from: the manner of wearing 
"WT their hair, and the gentlemen; Cavali 
A Theſe names afterwards diſtinguiſhed the x 


tizans of either fide, and ſerved ſtill more to« 
divide the nation. | 

The fury of the commons, and alſo of the 
populace, did not fail to intimidate the biſh- 
ops; they ſaw the ſtorm that was gathering 
ay ainſt them; and, to avert its — s, reſol- 
— to attend the houſe no longer; but drew 
up a proteſt, which was ſigned by twelve of 
them, in.which they declared, that Being hin- + = 
dered by. the populace from artending at the | 
iouſe of lords, they refolved to go there no 
more till all commotions ſhould be appeaſed; 
proteſting, in the mean time, againſt all ſuch 
ws as ould, be enacted in their abſence.. 
This. ſeceſſion of the biſhops from the houſe. 
f lords was what the commons moſt ardently 
iſhed for ;, and they feized the opportunity 
ith pleaſure... An impeachment of hi 
eaſon was: immediately ſent up againſt west. 

conſequence of this, they were by the 
mmons excluded from parlament, and com- 
ſtted to cuſtody, no man in either houſt 
ing to ſpeak a Word in their vindieation. 
This was a fatal blow to the Toyal intereſt ;; 
it. 1t. ſoon felt a much greater. Charles had 


= long; 
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long ſtrove. to ſatisfy the commons by the 
| 8 of his conceſſions; but finding all 
is compliance only increaſed their demand, 
he could no longer contain. $ He gave orders 
to Herbert, his attorney genera}, to enter an 
accuſation of high treaſon in the houſe of 
peers againſt lord Kimbolton, one of che moſt 
popular men of his party, together with five 
kee Sir Arthur * - Hollis, 


ambden, Pym, and Strode. e articles 
were, that they had traiterouſly endeavourel 
to ſubvert the fundamental laws and govert- 
ment of the kingdom; to deprive the king of 
his regal power, and to impoſe on his ſubjeds 
an arbitrary and tyrannical authority; - that 
they had aimed at ſubverting che rights and 
being of parliaments, and had raiſed and 
countenanced tumults againſt the king. Ma 
had ſcarce leiſure to wonder at the: 1mpri 
dence of this impeachment, when they mer 
aſtoniſhed by another meaſure, ftill more rall, 
A ſerjeant at arms, in the king's: name, de. 
manded-of the houſe the five members, an 
was ſent back without any poſitive anſw 
This was. followed: by a conduct ſtill mon 
extraordinary. The.next day the King hut 
ſelf was ſeen to enter the houſe: of cm 
alone, advancing through the hall, While 
the members. ſtood up;to receive hi 
ſpeaker withdrew; from: his chair, and 
king took poſſeſſion of it. Having ſeated 
ſelf, and looked round him for ſome time, 
told the hquſe that he was ſorry. fon the ® 
caſion that feed him thither, that he 
Tome in perſoij: o ſeize the members, Wi 
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he had accuſed of high treaſon ſeeing | they + 
would not deliver them up to his ſergeant at 
arms. Addreſſing” himſelf to the ſpeaker, he 
defired to know whether. any of them were in 
the houſe; but the ſpeaker. falling on has. 
knees, replied, that he had neither eyes to 
ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak in that place, but 
as the houſe was pleaſed to direct him; and 
be aſked pardon for Fang able to give no 
other anſwer. He then ſat for ſome tim g 
ſee if the accuſed were preſent; but they had 
eſcaped a few minutes before his entry.. 
Thus diſappointed, perplexed, and not know-- 
ing on whom to rely, he next proceeded, 
amidſt the clamours of the populace, who con- 
tinued to cry out, Privilege! privilege P“ 
to the eommon council of the city, and made 
his complaint to them. The common council 
only anſwered his complaints with a contemp- 
tuous filence 3: and on his return, one of the 
opulace, cried out, To your tents, O- 
ſrael!“ a watch word among the Jews, when 
they intended to abandon their princes. , | 
When the commons. were aſſembled the 
next day, they affected the greateſt terror, 
and paſſed an unanimous vote that the king 
had violated their privileges, und that they 
could not aſſemble again in the ſame place, 
tl they ſhould have a guard for their ſecu- 
rity. They aſcribed the laſt meaſure of the 
ling to the counſels of the papiſts, and the 
eity was filled with ground leſs conſternation. 
As. the . artfully kept up 
their panic, in order to inflame the. populace. 
and as the city was now only one ſcene of 
| 8 con- 
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eonfufion, the king, afraid of expoſi 


retired to Windſor, overwhelmed with 
ſhame and remorſe. There he it to ro- 
Act on the raſhneſs of his proceedings; and 


too late reſolved to make ſome atonement. 


He therefore wrote to thg parlament, in- 
forming them, that he deſiſted from his for- 


mer Procaccungs againſt the accuſed menj- 


violence had rendered him. hateful: to the 
commons, and his prefent ſubmiſſion rendered 
him contemptible. And yet what better oy 
was it poſfible for him to take? 


The commons had already ſtript the king of 


almoſt all his privileges; the brſhops were 
fled, the judges were intimidated : it now 
only remained that, after ſecuring the church 
and the law, they fhould take poilcfhan ofthe 
ford alſo. The power of appointing govei- 
nors, generals, and levyin armies, Was a 
rogative of the crown ſtill remaining. Hay. 
ing, therefore firſt magnified their terrom of 
— — \tagjan4y to petition that the 
| mi ut into * hands, aul 
| Tower m , _ "REY and the fleet, ſhould 
be intrufted to perſons of their. chuſing. 
Theſe? were requeſts, the comply ing wich 
which levelled all that: remained of the anti- 
ont conſtitution; however, ſuch Was the ne. 
ceſſity of the times, that they wert at/ firl 
conteſted, and then: granted.. But ever} 


compliance only increaled their demands j: 
0 


ſelf to any reh infult — — 
ith grief, 


; and aſſured them, that upon all gecafi- 
As he would be as careful of their privileges 
as of his life or his crown, Thus his former: 


CHARLES 18 17 
now the commons defired to hade à militia, 
raiſed and governed by fuch. officers and com- 
manders as they ſhould nominate, under pre- 
text of ſecuring them from the Iriſh papiſts*. 
It was here that Charles firſt ventured to put 
a ſtop to his conceſſions; and that not by a 
refuſal, but a delay. He was at that time at 
Dover, attending the, queen, and the princeſs 
of Orange, who had thought prudent to leave 
the kingdom. He replied to the petition af 
the commons, that he had not now leiſure to 
confider a matter of ſo great importance; and 
therefore would defer an anſwer till his return. 
But the commons were well aware, that though 
this was depriving him even of the ſhadow of 
power ; yet they Had now gone too far to re- 
cede, and therefore.xefolved to leave him no 
authority whatſoever... They alledged, that 
the dangers of the nation were. ſuch: as could 
endure no delay; and unleſs the king ſpeedily 
complied with their demands, they ſhould be 
obliged, both for his ſafety and that of the 
kingdom, to diſpoſe of the militia by the au- 
thority of both houſes., In their remonſtran- 
ces to the king, they  defired to be permitted 
to command the army for an appointed time; 
which ſo exaſperated him, that 4 exclaimed, © 
No, not for an hour,” This Peremprory 
Su OP RO 
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Nothing can be elearer, than that the Houſe 
Commons began the civil war, from the very 
eginning of their ſecond ſeſſion. And they con- 
nued it from that very time, till they made them - 
lves maſters of the Kingdom. Long before king 

arles was repelled from Hull, he was only a 
oyal ſhadow, 
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D. 
refuſal broke off all further rigaty'; ants 
fides now refolved to have recoule to arm. 
Charfes, taking che ee of Wales wich 
him retired to York, where he found tlie yes. 
ple leſs infected with religious frenzy. He 
found his cauſe there backed by a more nv. 
merous 2 Yo he expected. The queen, 
who was in Holland, was making ſucceſiful 
levies of men and ammunition, by ſelling the 
crown - jewels. But before war wag: 

declared, the ſhadow of a negotiation wh 
carried on. The king offered propoſals to 
the commons; and they, in return, fubmitted 
nineteen propofitions to his confideration, 
which, if complied with, would have rendered 
Him entirely fubſervient to their command, 
Their import was, that the privy-connci, 
tlie principal ' officers of ftate, the goverton 
0 che king's children, the commanders 0 
”4 che forts, his fleet, and army, ſhould! be ll 
_ 1 by, and under the controul of pat 
== llament; that papiſts ſhould be puniſhed 
iy "their authority; that the church and tus 
3 Houlc de reformed ar cheir diſetetios 1 
chat ſuch members as had been diſplacel 

"Mould be reſtored. Theſe propoſals, Which 

would have moulded the government into u 

ariftocracy, were, happily for poſterity, 

jected by the king. Should I grant che 

« demands, ſaid he, in his reply, I mig 

e be waited on baze-headed ; han 
4 my hand kiſſed, the title of majeſty em 

*<,tinued to me, and the king's authority 

% nified by both houſes of parliament, "my 

* be ſtill the ſtyle of your commands; 
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60 might have... ſwords and maces carried be- 


« fore me, aſe. myſelf with the fight 
« of a ns a ſeeptre (tho even theſe 
« twigs would not long flouriſh, when the 
« ſtock upon which they grew was dead): 
« hut as to true and real power, I ſhould 
« remain but the outſide, but the picture, 
« hut the ſign. of a. king.” War on any 


terms was, therefore eſteemed preferable to 


ſuch an ignominious peace. 


CHAP. IV, 


O period ſince England began could ſhew 
ſo many inſtances of courzge, abilities, 
id virtue, as the preſent, fatal oppoſition cal- 
| forth into exertion. - Now was. the time 
[en talents of all kinds, were ealled from 
e lower ranks of life to diſpute for, power 
d pre-eminence., Both fides, equally con- 
(cat of the juſtice of their cauſe, appealed to 
od to judge of the rectitude of their inten- 
us. The parliament was perſuaded that it 
gut for heaven, by aſſerting, its regards for 
peculiar mode of worſhip 2 and the king was 
t leſs perſuaded that his claims were ſacred, 
ing ever conſidered them as of divine ori- 


Never 


had the wiſhes of the moſt active members of 


_ conſidered loyalty as a virtue, and arme 
their tenants and ſervants in his cauſe, Wit 
. theſe followers and hopes, he reſolved 4 


1 ; 


* 


4 id 
ito HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Never was conteft more unequal than tn 
ſeemed at firſt between the contening parties; 
the king being entirely deſtitute of every ay. 
vantage. His revenue had been ſeized'by 
parliament; all the ſea-port towns were in 
their hands, except Newcaftle, and thus they 
were poſſeſſed of the cuſtoms ; the fleet was 
at their difpoſal ; all magazines: of arms and 
ammunition were ſeized for their uſe; andthey 


the nation, = | 

To oppoſe this, the king had that-acknoy- 
ledged reverence which was paid to royalty, 
The greater part of the nobility-adheredty 
him, as their diſtinftions muſt riſe or fall with 
the ſource of honour. Moſt of the men d 
education alſo, and the ancient gentry, fil 


length to take the field, and erected the roy 
ſtandard at Nottinghamꝭ, Auguſt 25th, hat 
ing iſſued a proclamation, requiring all pet 
ſons to repair thither on that day, Who 
able to bett arms. But this produced ſo li 
effect, that when the royal ſtandard W ⁴¼ 
up, not a ſoul appeared, but à few tf 
bands. R 
Manifeſtoes on the one ſide and the a 
were now diſperſed throughout the whole kl 
dom; and the people were univerſally dry 
between the two factions, of Cavaliers 
Roundheads. The king, to bind himſelf 
the moſt ſolemn engagements to his pl 


ji 


$ Indeed he had no other choice left, but e 
war or ſlavery. | rl 


CHARLES I. 181 
made the following proteſtation before his 
whole army. Po . 2 
4 do promiſe, in the preſence of almighty 
« God, and as J hope for his bleſſing and pro- 
« tection, that I will, to the utmoſt of my 
« power, defend and maintain the true re- 
« formed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed in the 
« church of England; and, by the grace of 
« God, in the ſame will live and die. N 

&« deſire that the laws may be ever the 
« meaſure of my government, and that the 
« liberty and property of the ſubject may be 
e preſerved by them, with the ſame care as 
* my own juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God 
Aby his bleſſing on this army, raifed for my 
neceſſary defence, to preſerve me from the 
preſent rebellion, I do ſolemnly and faith< 
fully promiſe, in the ſight of God, to main- 
* tain the juſt privileges and freedom of par- 
* lament, and to govern, to the utmoſt of 
my power, by the known ſtatutes and — 
* toms of the kingdom; and partieulariy ts 
* obſerve inviolably the laws to which, T have 
given my, © conſent” in this parlament. 
Mean while, if this emergenee, and the 
great neceſſity to which I am driven; beget 
any violation of law, I hope it ſhall” be 
imputed by God and man to the authors 
of this war, not to me, who have ſo ear- 
neſtly laboured to preſerve the peace of the 
kingdom. . l 
When I willingly fail in theſe particu- 
lars, I ſhall expect no aid or relief from 
man, nor any protection from above. Bur 
in this reſolution I hope for- the chearful 
Vol, III. . « affiſtance 
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8 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
, aſſiſtance of all good men, and for tie 


| ſented himſelf before that town, but was 


& blefling of heaven.” 1 
The fincerity with which this ſpeech vu 
delivered, and the juſtice of its contents, WM 

l 


- ſerved to ſtrengthen the king's cauſe, At 


firſt he appeared in a very low condition; Wl? 
beſides the train-bands of the county, raiſed i" 
by Sir John Digby, the ſheriff, he had no t 
got together three hundred infantry, - His 
cavalry, which compoſed his chief ftrength, 
exceeded not eight hundred, and were ver 
ill provided with arms. However, he wa 
gradually reinforced ; but not being in a con- 
dition to face his enemies, he thought it 
prudent to retire by ſlow marches to Beh 
and thence to Shrewſbury, in order to coun- 
tenance the- levies which his friends wert 
making in thoſe quarters. h 
In the mean time, the parliament were nd 
remiſs in {preparations on their fide, They 
had a magazine of arms at Hull, and hat 
appointed Sir John Hotham governor of ta 
place. Charles had ſome time before pres 


fuſed. admifſion. The forces alſo, which hat 
been every where raiſed on pretence of tit 
ſervice of Ireland were now. openly uſed | 
the parliament againſt him; and the con 
mand given to the earl of Eſſex, a bold mal 
who rather defired to ſee monarchy abridge 
than deſtroyed. In London, no leſs than 
thouſand men were inlifted in one day; i 
the parliament voted a declaration, | Wh 
they required every member to ſubſcribe, i 
they would ve and die with their 505 

| 050 


CHARLES I. i%g 
Orders were alſo iſſued out for loans of mo- 
ney and plate, which were to defend the kin 

and both houſes of parliament ; for they full 
preſerved this ſtyle. This brought immenſe 
quantities of plate to the treaſury ; and fo 
great was men's ardour in the cauſe, that there 
was more than they could find room for. By 
theſe means they found themſelves in a ſhort 
time at the head of fixteen thouſand men; 
and the earl of Eſſex led them towards Nor- 
jampton againſt the king. 18 
The army of the royaliſts was not ſo great 
as that of Eſſex; but it was better diſciplined 
and conducted. The two ſons of the unfor- 
unate Ele&or Palatine, prince Rupert, and 
rince Maurice, offered their ſervices to the 
ing, and were gladly accepted. A ſlight ad- 
antage gained by prince Rupert over colonel 
dandys, in the beginning, gave the army re- 
olution to hazard a battle. Vet ſo little were 
doth armies ſkilled in the arts of war, that 
hey were within fix miles of each other be- 
re they knew it: nay, they had been ten 
Jays within twenty miles of each other, with- 
ut knowing it, —4 224 
Edge-Hill was the firſt place where the two 
mies met, and the country was firſt drench- 
d in civil flaughter. It was a dreadful fight - 
d ſce above thirty-thouſand of the braveſt 
ten in the world, inſtead of employing their 
urage abroad, turning it againſt each other, 
nile the deareſt friends, and the neareſt 
nſmen embraced oppoſite ſides, and pre- 
ared to bury their private regards in factious 
itred. In the beginning of the engagement, 

2 


* 


Sir 


an hoſtile engagement in the iſland for nen 
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Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who had levied 4 
troop for the Iriſh war, but had-been/obliged 
to ſerve in the parliamentary army, deſerted 
to the royaliſts; and ſo intimidated che par. 
liamentary forces, that the whole body of 
cavalry fled. The right wing. of their amy 
followed the example; but the victors to 
eagerly purſuing, Eflex's body of reſen 
wheeled upon the rear of the  purſuers, and 
made 1 among them. After the 
royaliſts had a little recovered from their fur 
prize, they made a vigorous ſtand ; and bot 
ſides, for a time ſtood gazing at each other, 
without ſufficient courage to renew the at- 
tack,” They lay all night under arms, aud 
next morning found themſelves in git of 
each other. This had been the time for the 
king to have ſtruck a decifive blow: he lot 
the n and both ſides ſeparated with 
equal loſs. Five thouſand men are aid u 
have been found dead on the field of battle. 
It would be tedious to enter into the mata 
ings and countermarchings of theſe undiſi 
plined and ill conducted armies ; war watt 
new trade to the Engliſh, as they had not le 


a century before. The queen came to 
inforce the royal party; ſhe had brought 
ſoldiers and ammunition from Holland, al 
immediately departed to furniſh more. Mi 
the parliament, who knew its own ftrengll 
was no way «diſcouraged, Their demand 
ſeemed to increaſe in proportion to theit᷑ i 
ſes ; and as they were repreſſed in the fiel 
they grew more havghty in the _—_ 


8 * 
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d 4 | | * 

guch governors as gave up their fortreſſes to- 
ged the ike, were attainted of high treaſon. It 
ted -5 in vain for the king to ſend propoſals, as 
* e conſtantly did after any ſueceſs; this only 


hough this defire in the king to make peace 
rith his ſubjects was the higheſt encomium 


we on his humanity, yet his long ppc 
th ene of which he carried on at Oxford, were 
* zulty as a warrior, He waſted that time in 


employed in vigorous exertions in the field. 
However, his firſt campaign upon the whole, 
rore a favourable aſpect. One victory fol- 


peace and obedience under the king: a victory 


1 a8 NN arliamentarians at Strat- 
* an ill, in Devonſhire, another at Rounda- 
pj Down, about two miles from the Devi zes. 


riſtol was beſieged and taken; and Glouceſter: 
'as beſieged : the battle of Newbury was fa- 


df ſucceſs were formed from an army in the: 
North, raiſed by. the marquis of Newcaſtle. 


reateſt men of their reſpective parties were 
ulled ; as if it was intended, by the kindneſs 

f Providence, that they ſhould bo exempted 

rom ſeeing the miſeries which enſued. Theſe 

re John Hampden, and Lucius Cary, lord! 
alkland. 

In an incurſion made by prince Rupert to 
vithin about two miles of the enemies quar- 

ers, a great booty was obtained. This the 
darllamentarians attempted: to reſcue ; and 


Q 3 Hampden. 
A. D. 1643 


raiſed their pride and their animoſity. But 


ltercation and treaty, which he ſhould. have: 


lowed after another; Cornwall was reduced to 


ourable to the royal cauſe, and great hopes 


* The: next year, the two braveſt and. 
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Hampden at their head, overtook the r 
on Chalgrave Field:. As he was the fit 
to enter into the thickeſt of the battle, he vn 
mot in the ſhoulder with a brace of bullets 
and the bone broke. Some days after, be 
died in great pain; nor could his whole pan), 
had their army met a total overthrow, hau 
been caſt into greater conſternation. Exe 
Charles felt for his diſaſter, and offered his 
own ſurgeon to affiſt. him, Hampden, hal 
gained by his inflexible integrity, the eſteen 
even of his enemies. To theſe he added af 
bility in converſation, temper, art, eb- 
quence in debate, and penetration in couſel. 
” But the candour and moderation for which he 
was at firſt diſtinguiſhed, had given way to 
a violent animoſity, againft the'antient con- 
ſtitution, and the perſon: of has + ſovereign, 
He was become paſſionate and even-ferociou, 
and diſcouraged” all overtures of accommods- 
tion. i 
Vet Falkland was ſtill a greater loſs, ands 
greater character. He added to Hampden 
ſevere principles, a politeneſs and elegance, 
but then beginning to be known in England. 
He had boldly withſtood the king's pretets 
ſions, while he ſaw him making à bad wſe d 
his power; but when he perceived the def 
of the parliament, to overturn the religion and 
the conſtitution of his country, he changed 
his fide, and ſtedfaſtly attached himſelf to the 
crown, From the beginning of the civil wat, 
his natural chearfulneſs and vivacity forlook 
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1 The very place where he firſt raiſed the mitt 
-- againſt the king, in the beginning of the rebellia, 
— Was this by chance? IS | 
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him; he became-melancholy, fad, pale, agd 
negligent of his perſon. When the two ar- 
mies were in fight of each other, and prepar- 


Was ” 
WM ing for the battle of Newbury, he appeared 
WY cfrous of terminating his life, ſince he could 


not compoſe the miſeries of his country. Still 
anxious for his country alone, he dreaded 
the too proſperous ſucceſs of his own party, 
as much as that of the enemy; and he pro- 
feſſed that its miſeries had broken his heart. 
His uſual cry among his friends, after a deep 
ſilence, and frequent ſighs, was, Peace! Peace 
He now ſaid, upon the morning of the en- 
gagement, that he was weary of the times, and 
ſhould leave them before night. He was ſhot 
by a muſquet- hall in the Belly; and his body 
was next morning found among an heap of 
ain. His writings, his elegance, his up- 
rightnefs and his courage, deſerved ſuch. a 
death of glory. Ens? Ee 
The king, that he might make preparations 
during the winter for the enſuing campaign, 
and oppoſe the defigns - of the Weſtminſter 
parliament, called; one at Oxford; and this. 
was the firſt time that England ſaw two par- 
liaments fitting. at the ſame time. His houſe 
of peers was pretty full; his houſe of com- 
mons conſiſted of about an hundred and forty, 
which amounted to not above half of the other 
houſe of commons. From this ſhadow of a 
parliament he received ſome ſupplies, after 
which it was prorogued, and never after aſ- 
ſembled. le ee nalen 
In the mean time the parliament was equal - 
ly active. They paſſed an ordinance, com- 
| manding 
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manding all the inhabitants of London and in 
neighbourhood, to retrench a meal a week, 
and to pay the value of it for the ſupport of 
the public cauſe. But what was much more 
effectual, the Scotch led a ſtrong army to 
their aſſiſtance. They levied an army of 
fourteen thouſand men in the eaſt, under the 
earl of Mancheſter; they had an army of ten 
thouſand men under Eftex ; another of near 

the ſame force, under Sir William Waller, 
Theſe were ſuperior to any force the king 
could bring into the field; and were well ap- 


pointed with ammunition, proviſion, and 


pay. | 
Hoſtilities, which even during the winter 


* - 


had not been diſcontinued, were renewed in 
fpring with their uſual fury, and ſerved to 
deſolate the kingdom without any decifive 
victory. But ſeveral counties petitioned for 
peace; and all the wiſe and good were ear- 
neſt in the cry. What particularly deſerve 
remark, was an attempt of the women of 
London; who, to the number of two or three 
thouſand, went in a body to the houſe d 
commons, earneſtly. demanding a peace. 
« Give us thoſe traitors, ſaid they, that an 
againſt a peace; give them, that we may ten 
them in pieces.” The guards found ſome 
difficulty in quelling this inſurrection, and 
one or two women: loſt their. lives in the 


fray. 
1 The firſt: decifive battle, was: that of 


Marſton- Moor. The Scotch and Parliamen- 


tarian army had joined and were befieging 
York; when prince Rupert, joined. by ths 
| | marquis 


2 A. D. 1644. 2 - W 


1. 


* . 


marquis of Neweaſtle, determined to raiſe che 
lege. Both fides dre up on Marſton- Moor. 
to the number of fifty thouſand, and the vie- 
tory ſeemed long undecided between them. 
Rupert, who commanded the left wing of 
the royaliſts, was oppoſed by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and charged their right wing with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that they were totally 
routed. But mean time Oromwell, at che 
head of their left wing, entirely defeated the 
richt of the royaliſts: and then attached 
prince Rupert's wing, careleſſly returning from 
the purſuit, with ſuch fury, that they were 
quite broken and diſperſed. So that che par- 
lament gained a compleat victory, with all 
tae artillery, baggage. and ammunition.1 

In the latter end of the year, a treaty was 
begun at Uxbridge, which, like all others, 
came to nothing. The puritans demanded a 
a total abolition of the epiſcopacy, and all 
church ceremonies; and this Charles could 
not in conſcience | agree to. He eſteemed 


of Wi biſhops as eſſential to the chriſtian church; 
, nd thought himſelf bound, by ſacred ties, to 


_—_ them. The parliament was as obſti- 
nately bent upon removing them; and began 
with the foremoſt of 4 19077, "090 

William Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
as we have already ſeen, had been impriſon- 
ed in the tower at the ſame with Strafford's 
and he had patiently endured ſo long a con- 
inement, without being brought to any trig]. 
He was now accuſed of igh treaſon, in endea- 


and of other high ' crimes and — 
| he 
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190 HISTORY. OF ENGLAND,” 
The charge of Ty likewiſe, which b. 
life, Cd AA, is death 'belied, 4 
urged againſt him. In his defence, he ſpoke 
ſeveral hours, with that courage which is 
the reſult of innocence and integrity. The 
lords, who were his Judges, appeared willing 
to acquit him; but the commons, his accy- 
ſers, . how the trial was likely to go, 
aſſed an ordinance for his execution, and 
{0 terrified the lords into conſent. © Seven peen 
= alone voted in this important queſtion ; alt 
1 the reſt, either from ſhame or Near, did not 
appear. When brought to the ſcaffold, thi 
venerable prelate, without any terror, but 
in the uſual tone of his exhortations from the 
pulpit, made the people a long ſpeech. He 
told them, that he had examined his heart; 
and thanked God that he found no fins there, 
which © deſerved the death he was going to 
_ Ffuffer, The king, he ſaid, had been traduced 
by ſome; as labouring to introduce popery; 
but he believed him as ſound a proteſtant a 
any man in the kingdom; and as for parlis 
ments, though he diſliked the conduct of one 
or two, yet he never deſigned to change tht 
laws of his country, or the proteſtant relig. 
on, After he had prayed for a few minutes 
"Nt the executioner ſevered his head at a blow. 
+. = Ir It is a melancholy conſideration, that 8 
WISE. "theſe times, the beſt men were thoſe on ei 
ESE who chiefly fuffered. _ 
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Fee el Laud-was followed by a tow 
| alteration oFMaggltgtohadifeipline. The LBS. 
tturgy was, "bya# public: act aboliſhed te. 


day he died, as if Be ha been the n 


CHARLES I. 191 
obſtacle to its removal, The church of Eng- 
lund was in all xeſpects brought to a confor- 
nity to the preſbyterian eſtabliſhment; 
chile the citizens of London, and the Scotch 
army, gave public thanks for ſo happy an al- 
teration. | | $764 

About this time, Sir John Hotham and his 
on, captain Hotham, were tried, condemn- 
d, and executed, for an attempt to deliver 
o Hull to the king. What a ſurprizing in- 
ſtance of divine juſtice! So was he well re- 
uited by his merciful maſters, for kindling 
he war, by ſhutting him out before 

The total abolition of the reformed religi- 
pn, as eſtabliſhed by queen Elizabeth, ſeem- 
d at firſt to promite vigour and conſiſtence 
o the counſels of the parliamentarians. But 
uch is the nature of man, that if he does not 
ind, he makes oppoſition. From the ſtime 
e republicans were apparently united, and 
inked under one denomination of preſbyte- 
ans, they began again to divide into freſh. - 
jarties, each profeſfing different views and, 
tereſts. One part of the houſe was com- 
oled of Preſbyterians, ſtrictly ſo called; 
he other, though a minority, of Indepen- 
= a new ſed that had lately been intro - 
uced, | * 
The difference between theſe two ſes. 
ould be hardly worth mentioning, did not 
ir religious opinions influence their poli- 
cal conduct. The church of England, as 
© have ſeen, had appointed biſhops of cle - 
cal ordination, and à book of common 
ayer, The preſbyterians exclaimed 1 
| | E 


7 
* 


3 l 

192 HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. 
both; chey were for having the church 6. 
verned by clergymen elected by the People, 
and prayers made without premetitation, 
The dependents went ſtill farther; they 
excluded all the clergy; they maintained 
that all congregations were independent ot 


* | . each-other, and that every man might pray in 
i 2 : public, exhort his audience, and explain the 
1 ſeriptures. Their political ſyſtem kept paq 
7 4 with their religious. Not contented with n. 


dueing the king to a firſt magiſtrate, which 
was the aim of the preſbyterians, this kf 
aſpired at the abolition not only of all monar- 
chy, but of all ſubordination. Poſſeſſed with 
an high idea of their own judgment, both it 
religion and polities, they gave way to a fur- 
ly pride, which is evet the reſult of narrof 
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manners and ſolitary thinking. | Al 
Theſe were a body of men that were now 


growing into conſideration; their apparem 
fanctity, their * excited by en- 
thuſiaſm, and their unceaſing perſeveranet 
began to work conſiderable effects; and tho 
they were out- numbered in the houſe of com- 
mens, they formed a majority in the army. 
Thes-reyaliſts laughed at this fanaticiſ 
without being ſenſible how much resſon they 
had to apprehend its conſequences. The ſch 
ces of the king were united by much feebler 
tiles; and the licence among them, which hat 
been -intrgd ueed by the want of Pay, ha@riſet 
to a dangerous height, rendering them As for 
midahle to their friends as their enemies. 10 
increaſe this unpopularity, the king finding 
the parliament of Scotland, as well as that d 
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CHARLES IJ. 193 
1cland declaring againſt him thought proper 
— — with the papiſts of Ireland, 
in order to bring over the Englith forces whos _- 
ſerved in that kingdom. With theſe troops 
be alſo received ſome-of the native Iriſh . 
to his ſervice, who ſtill retained their fierce- 
neſs and barbarity. This gave the parlia- 
ment a planfible opportunity of wage 
him with taking papiſts into his ſervice, and 
gate a colour to the ancient calumay of hie 
having excited them to rebel. Indeed they 
rather increaſed the hatred of his ſubjeQts, ' 
than added to the ſtrength of his army. 
They were routed by Fairfax, one of the 
generals of the parliament army; and though 
they threw down their arms, were flauglitere& | g 
without mer ye. „ „ 
Theſe Wies were ſoon ſucoreded by 2 i 
mother. Charles, who had now retired: e 
Oxford, found hamſelf at the head of à tur- Ky _ i 
bulent, ſeditious army, who, wanting pay, > 
ere ſcarcely ſubje& to controul ; while, onthe * 1 
ther hand, the parliamentarians were | 
Iupplied and paid, and held together from 2 
rinciple, + The parliament, to give them 1 
n example of diſintereſtedneſs, aas 4d, 
alled the Self-denying ordiname. They gel-. 
ed, leſt it ſhould be ſuggeſted that theit in- 
ent was to make themſelves maſters, that nay 
nember of their houſe ſhould have à com- 
nand in the army. The former generals were 
herefore changed; the earls of Eſſex, Den- . 
ph, and Mancheſter, gay. up their com- , 
ufſions ; and Fairfax, ngappointed general 
ith, Cromwell, (who foyſid” means to keep 
Vol, III. " RF: . 3 
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#94 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
firſt have ſeemed to weaken their forces, gave 


were wrefhſtible. ' 


ed. their troops by ſermons, prayers, and bx. 
holy ſcriptures, and in religious conferences, 
with thoſe of the trumpet. 


actuated became invincible, 


fate of Charles, was * fought at Naſeby, 2 
village in Northamptonſhi 


Aſtley, 2 Rupert led the right wing, dit 


Marma 
himſelf headed the body of reſerve. On the In 


| tſtance, While theſe were thus engaged, le 


at once his ſeat and his commiſſion,) ney 
niodelle® the army. This, which might at 


them new ſpirit 5 and the ſoldiers, become 
more confident in their new commanders, 


Never was a more ſingular army affembled, 
The officers exerciſed the office of chaplaim; 
and, during the intervals of action, inſtruct- 


hortätions. The private ſoldiers, employed 
their vacant hours an prayer, in peruſing the 


When. marching to the field of battle, the 
hymn and the ejaculation, mixed their note; 


An army thus 
Tc well-diſputed battle which decided the 


ik + XxX Xt _ Y_ ww v . 


e The main bo- 
dy of the royal army was commanded by lord 


* hrs 
— 


uke Langdale the left, and the king 


oppokite fide, Fairfax and Skippon command- ra 
ed the main body; Cromwell led on the ngit 


wing, and Ireton, his ſon-in-law, the let. 0 
Prince Rupert attacked the left wing with hi 5 
uſual impetuofity': they were broke and pur al 
ſued as far as the village; but he loſt tim 1 
in attempting to make himſelf maſter of thei : 
_ artillery. Cromwell, in the mean time, wa — 


equally ſucceſsful on his fide, and broke thro 
the enemies horſe after a very obſtinate tt. 


_ - anfanth 


June 14. 
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CHARLES I. 
infaatry on both ſides maintained the conflict 
with equal ardour ; but in ſpite of the efforts 
of Fairfax and Skippon, their battalions 
began to give way. But it was now that 
Cromwell returned with his victorious forces, 
and charged the king's infantry in flank with | 
ſuch vigour, that a total rout began to enſue. 
By this time prince Rupert' had rejoined the 
king, and the ſmall body of reſerve ; but his 
trgops, though victorious, could not be brought 
to a ſecond charge. They were at all times 
ungovernable; but they were 'now intimi- 
dated; for the parliamentarians having re- 
covered from the firſt ſhock, ſtood ready in 
order of battle to receive them. The king 
would have charged them at the head of his 
reſerve; but the earl of Carnwarth, who rode 
by his majeſty's fide, ſeizing the bridle of 
his horſe, turned him round, ſaying with a 
loud oath, „ Will you go upon your death 
in an * inſtant?” The troops ſeeing this 


in ſuch confuſion, that they could not” be 
rallied during the reſt of the day. The kin 

perceiving the battle wholly Toft, was obligec 
to abandon the field to his enemies, Who took 
all his cannon, baggage, and above five thou- 
ſand priſoners. 8 | | 

This fatal blow the king never recovered ; 
his army was diſperſed, and the conquerors 
made as many captives as they thought pro- 
per. Among the other ſpoils taken, the king's 
cabinet of letters was ſeized,” in which was 
ii con- 


Who can account for this ? It does not appear | 
to have been treachery, Was he not ſeized with 
a ſudden, perhaps preternatural; panic? 


. 
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motion, wheeled to the right, and} rode off "If 
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Hhifhed by the command of the parliament, 
who took a brutal pleaſure in ridiculing all 
thoſe tender effuſions, which were never drawn 
up for the public eye. *: 244 516 
The battle of Naſeby put the parliaments. 


cities of ingdom': Briſtol, Bridgewater, 


beſieged; and all the king's troops in the 
weſtern counties being entirely diſperſed, 
Fairfax preſſed the place, and it ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. The king's antereſts ſeemed 
going to ruin on every quarter. The Scotch 


army, which, as has been ſaid, took part with: 


the parliament, . having made themſehye 
"maſters of Carliſle, after an obſtinate fegt, 
marched.:ſouth and laid fiege to Herefqd, 
Another engagement followed between 
king and the parliamentarians, in which his 


forces were put to the rout by colonel Jones, 


| __ © @ thouſand of his men made priſoners, and 


ne hundred flain. Thus ſurrounded, harra(- 


ſed on every fide, he retreated to Orford, 
which in all conditions of his fortunehad held 
Ready ; and there he reſolved to offer [new 
terms to his victorious purſuers. 
Nothing could be more affecting than the 
king's fituation at Oxford. Saddened kl 
his late melancholy diſaſters, impreſſed v 
the apprehenſions of ſuch as hung ober 
him, harraſſed by the murmurs of thoſe who 
followed his cauſe, and ſtung with ſorrow 
for his incapacity to relieve them. He nos 
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contained all his private correſpondenee with 
the queen, Theſe were ſhortly after pub. 
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was willing to grant the parliament any terms, 
He ſent them repeated meſſages to this pur- 
poſe ; but they never deigned to make him 
the leaſt reply. At laſt, after - reproaching 
him with the blood ſpilt during the war, they 
told him that they were preparing ſome bills, 
to which if he would conſent, they would: 
then be able to judge of his pacific inclina- 
ü.. n 

In the mean time, Fairfax was approach» 


ing with a powerful army, and taking the + - 


proper meaſures of laying fiege to Oxford, 
which promiſed an eaſy ſurrender. To be 
led in triumph by his inſolent ſubjects; was 
what or abhorred; and every in- 


ſult was to be dreaded from the ſoldiery. In 
this extremity he embraced a meaſure, Which, 


in any other ſituation, might lie under thę 
imputation of imprudence. He reſolved to 
give himſelf up to the Scotch army, who had 


never teſtified ſuch implacable animoſitx 


againſt him. | 21 . 
That he might the better conceal his dig - 


from the people of Oxford, orders were g Wen 
at every gate of the city, for allowing tlire& _. 


perſons to paſs, In the night, the king, ac- 


companied by. one doctor Hudſon, and Mr. 
Aſhburnham, took the road towards London, 


travelling as Aſhburnham's ſervant. At laſt, 2 ; 


after paſſing through many bye-ways,, he ar - 
rived at Þ 


* and diſcovered. Wikmſclf to lord Leven, the 


Scotch general, 


The Scotch who had given him general aſ- 
1 Aprltf 27. * May g. | 


Scotch. camp before Newark, 


ſurances of protection, now ſeemed greatix 
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priſed. Inſtead of beſtowing a thoughton 


1 
ie 8 they inftantly entered into 3 t 
* *cepſultation upon their own. The commit. Wh : 
"Honers of their army ſent up an account of ll : 
the king's arrival to the parliament,” and de- b 
flared, that his coming was altogether unin- h 
vited and — — In the mean time th u 
prevailed upon the king to give direction I 
for ſurrendering all his garrifons to the parlia- t 
ment. In return for this condeſcenſion, they p 
treated him with very long ſermons among tl 
the ecclefiaſtics, and with the moſt cautiouz ad 
reſerve, but very different from reſpect, among n. 
the officers. The preachers indeed inſulted d. 
him from the pulpit; and one of them, after g. 
reproaching him to his face with his mifcon-: 
duct, ordered that 1 to be fung, wink m 
begins, V1 
„ Wh doſt Ry Tyrant, boaſt yt ke 
A TI. wicked deeds to prgiſe? th 


2 


The king ſtood up, and called for that Plan 
which begins with theſe words: 


1 8 66 Have mercy, Lord, on me J pray, 
= Ts, For men would me devour.” 


The audience according! 8 ſung this Pſalm is N 
compaſſion to majeſty. in diſtreſs; | 


HI The parliament being informed of the king! — 
. "captivity, immediately entered into à treaty _ 
=  * with the Scotch about delivering him up, = 
= The Scotch had, from their firſt entrance mio * 
=O England, been allowed pay by the Terim 1 
= much of this, however, | remained” unpalg = 
_— and much more was claimed by 9 , 


* 


hs. 8 45 
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was really due. Nevertheleſs they now ſaw: 
this a convenient time for inſiſting in their 
arrears; and they reſolved to make the k 8 
the inſtrument by Which this money was kak” 
be obtained. After various debates upon this 
head between them and the parliament, in 
which they pretended to great honour, and 
inſiſted upon many punctilios, they agreed, 
that. upon payment of four hundred thouſand 
pounds they would.deliver up the King; an 
this was chearfully complied with. 1 Am 
action ſo atrocious may be palliated, but can 
never be defended'; they returned home la- 
den with plunder, and the reproaches of all 
good men. Wige ; 
From this period, to the deſpotic govern» 
ment of Cromwell, the conſtitution was con 
vulſed with all the agitations of faction, guilt, 
ignorance, and enthuſiaſm. The kingly pow 
er being laid low, the parkament afſumed 
the rein; bit they were to fuhmit to the 
military power, which, liKe' all democracies; 
was ———— tranſient, feeble, and big 75 


The king being delivered dy the Scotch to 
the parliamentary commifſioners, was con- 
ducted under a guard to Holmby Caflle,am 
Northamptonſhire. They treated him Mh - 
the moſt rigorous ſeverity ; diſmiſſing al hies 
ancient ſervants, debarring him from all viſits 
and cutting off all communication with his 
friends and famiiy xy 4 5 
The civil war was now over; and the par- 
lament had no enemy to fear, except thoſe - 
very troops by which they had extended their © 7 
2 Over k 
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_ - overgrown authority. But in proportion az 
tte terror of the Ling power diminiſhed; 
1 diviſions between the independents and WI 
_ne-preſbyterians increaſed. The majori. 
ty in the houſe were preſbyterians ; but the 
_— ., - majority of the army were ſtaunch indepen- 
£ 5 dents. - At the head of this ſe& was Cromwell 
_ who ſecretly directed its operations. 
Oliver Cromwell was the ſon of a private 
gentleman of Huntingdonſhire; but being 
the ſon of a ſecond brother, he inherited a 
very ſmall paternal fortune. He had been 
ſent to Cambridge; but his inclinations not 
turning to literature, he was remarkable only 
for the profligacy of his conduct, and the waſt- 
ing his paternal fortune. But by hearing the 
| puritan miniſters, from being one of-the moſt 
debauched men in the kingdom, he became 
the moſt rigid and abſtemious. The ſame ve- 
hemence of temper, which had:. tranſported 
him into the Extremes of pleaſure no diſtin- 
guiſhed his relig ts habits, Not long after 
* termined to go over and ſettle in New 
2 but was hindered by the king's or- 
dinance to the contrary.. Being choſen mem- 
ber for the town of Cambridge, in the long 
parliament ; he ſeemed at firſt to-poſlels no 
talents for oratory, his perſon being ungrace- 
. ful his dreſs flovenly, his elocution homely; 
| tedious,. obſcure, and embarraſſed. He made 
Wh up, however, by zeal and perſeverance, what 
: he wanted in natural powers; and. being en- 
dowed with unſhaken intrepidity, much diff 
mulation, and a thorough perſuaſion of the rec. 
titudle of his cauſe, he roſe, tun gra- 
80 | a ations 
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CHARLES I. 26 
lations of preferment, to the poſt of lieutenant- 
general under Fairfax, And in reality, he 
poſſeſſed the ſupreme command over the whole, ; 
army. | N 
5 after the * of the r — 
reſbyterian party, ſeeing ever ing redu- 
* 8 . Ee talk of diſmiffing 
a conſiderable part of the army, ' and ſendin 
the reſt to Ireland. It may eafily be uppa 
the army were as unwilling to iſband, as to | 
be led over into another country. Cromwell 
took care to inſpire them with an horror of 
either. Inſtead, therefore, of preparing to 
diſband, they reſolved to petition; and they 
began by dels an indemnity, for any ille- 
zal actions, which they might have commit» 
ted during the war. This che commons treat- 
ed with great ſeverity ; they voted, that this 
petition tended to introduce mutiny, to put 
conditions upon the parliameny to obſtru& 
the relief & the kingdom of Ireland; and 
they threatened to proceed againſt the promo-- 
ters of it, as enemies to th ſtatę and diſtuſbe s & 
of the public peace, = $6 
The army now began to confider themſelyes 
a a body diſtinct from the commonwealth ;; 
and complained, that they had ſecured ame 
general tranquility, while they were atzthe 
lame time, deprived of the privileges of Ehg- 
lſhmen, . } In oppofition, therefore, to che 
parliament at Weſtminſter, a military parlia- 
ment was formed, compoſed of the officcrs 
and common ſoldiers of each regiment, ' The 
principal officers formed a council to repreſent 
he body of peers; the ſoldiers elected two . 3 
; . " of - men 2 
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men out -of cach company to repreſent the 
houſe of commons, and theſe were called the 

' FAxvitators of the army. Cromwell took care 

to be one of the number, and thus contrived | 
an eaſy method of conducting and promoting Wl 
the ſedition of the army. | 
+ This fierce aſſembl 2 debated for: 


very ſhort time, declared, that they found f 
many grievances to be redreſſed; and began Wil t 
by Becifying ſuch as they defired to be ſpeed- WW { 
ily removed. The 5 0 ſame conduct which Wl : 
had formerly been uſed by the parhament fi 


againſt their ſovereign, was now put in prac« n 
tice by the army againſt the parhament, e 
the commons granted every requeſt, the ag'- Wl t: 
tators roſe in their demands; theſe accuſed the Nc. 
army of mutiny and edition ; the army retor- Wl B 
ted the charge, and alledged, that the king hal in 
been depoſed, only to make way for ther m 
: uſurpations. ME A as > 
I The unkappy king, in the mean time, bn. of 
_ .. rinued a priſoner at Holmby caſtle 7 and u 
Riß countenance might add ſome author th: 
Cromwell, who conducted all the meaſure d ga 
the army, reſolved to ſeize his perſon, A :; 
ccordingly a party of ity horle aſſt cut 
Holmby caſtle, June 3. at break of day, und par 
*the command of one Joyce, who had! rig 
"Originally a taylor; but was now a comaſz wie 
Without any oppoſition, he and three trooper ve: 
entered the king's apartment, armed with p inf 
3 tols, and told him that he muſt go with hin left 
= Whither ? faid the king. To the army; repl Wit] 
ed foyce. By what warrant ? aſked the lic; 
Joyce pointed to his piſtol, Without yo 


- 


ted to the army, who were haſtening to their 
rendezvous at Triplo-heath, near Cambridge. 
The next day Cromwell arty 
where he was received with geclamations of 
joy, and inſtantly inveſted with the ſupreme 
command, E | 
It was now that the commons perceived a 
ſettled deſign in the army to preſcribe laws to 
their employers. But it was too late to re: 
iſt; the army, with Cromwell at their head, 
advanced with precipitation, and arrived in a 
few days at St Alban's; fo that the commons 
now began to think of temporizing. The de- 
claration, by which they had voted the mili- 
tary petitioners enemies to the ſtate, was re- 
called, and erazed from their journal books 
But ſubmiſſion too was vain; the army roſe 
in their demands, 1n proportion as thoſe de- 
mands were gratified, until at laſt they en- 


of modelling the whole government. 


gan by accuſing eleven members of the houſe 
as guilty of high treaſon, The members ac- 


party, the very men who had preſcribed ſuch 
rigorous meaſures to the king. As they were 


inſiſting on their diſmiſfion, || they voluntarily 
left the houſe, rather than be- compelled to 
vithdraw, 5 


J June 25. 
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delay he went into his coach, and was conduc- 


ed among them, 


tirely threw off the maſk, and claimed a right 
But as too precipitate ah aſſumption of au- 1 ; ' 
thority might appear invidious, Cromwell be- 


cuſed were the leaders of the preſbyterian 


the leading men in the houſe, the commons 
were willing to protect them; but the army 


At 
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a At laſt, the citizens of London, Who had 
5 been ever foremoſt in ſedition, began ty 


open their eyes, and to perceive that the 
orally overturned, They 


- *eonftitution was 
faw an oppreſſive parliament now ſubjected 
to a more oppreſſive army; they found their 
religion aboliſhed, their king a captive, and 
no hopes of redreſs but from another ſcenc 
of flaughter, In this exigence, therefore, 
the common-council aſſembled the militia of 
the city; the works were manned, and a 
manife „ the hoſtile 

y. 


intentions of the a Finding that the 
houſe of commons, in compliance with the 
requeſt of the army, had voted that the city 
militia ſhould be diſbanded, the multitude Wl * 
reſe, beſieged the door of the houſe, and ob- 
liged them to reverſe that vote, | 
W In this manner was this wretched houſe in- 
_ timidated, obliged at one time to ' obey the 
_ army, at another, to comply with the cl 
moprs of the rabble. This aſſembly was, in 
. _ conſequence, divided into parties, one part 
fiding with the citizens; while the minority, 
| with the twoſpeakers at their head, were for en- 
. couraging the army. In ſuch am univerſal con- 
* fuſion, it is not to be expected that any thing 
by leſs than a ſeparation of the parties ould 
take place; and accordingly the two ſpeakers 
with ſixty two members, retired from the 
houſe, and threw themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the army, then at Hounſlow- heath. 
They were received with ſhouts and acclams- 
tions, their integrity was extolled, and the 


whole body of the ſoldiery, a formidable * | 
| 4. 
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of twenty-thouſand men, now moved for- 
ward to reinſtate them in their former ſeats, 
ln the mean time, that part of the houſe. 
that was left behind, reſolved to act with vi- 
oour, & They choſe new ſpeakers, they gave 
orders for inlifting troops, they ordered the 
trainbands to man the lines; and the whole 
city boldly reſolved to reſiſt the invaſion. 
But this reſolution only held while the enemy 
vos thought at a diſtance; for when Fairfax 
with the army appeared, all was obedience 
and ſubmiſſion ; * the gates were opened to 
the general, who attended the two ſpeakers, 
and the reſt of the members, to their habi- 
tations, The eleven impeached members 
were expelled, and moſt of them retired to 
the continent, The mayor, ſheriff, and three 
aldermen, were ſent to the Tower; ſeveral 
citizens, and officers of militia, were com- 
mitted to priſon, and the lines about the city 
were levelled to the ground, The command 
of the Tower was given to Fairfax, the ge- 
eral; and the parliament ordered him their 
hearty thanks for having diſobeyed their com- 
mands. a 28 ane 
It now only remained to diſpoſe of the 
ung, who had been ſent by the army a pri- 
oner to Hampton-Court. 1 The independ- 
nt army, at the head of whom was Cromwell, 
a one hand; and the preſbyterians in the 
ame of either houſe, on the other hand, 
rated ſeparately. with him in private. He 
ad at one time even hopes, that in theſe 
ruggles for power, he might have been cho- 
en mediator in the diſpute; and he expected 
Vol. III. 5: that 
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that the kingdom, at laſt ſenfible of the miſe. 
ries of anarchy, would ſettle into its former 
tranquil conſtitution, However, in all his 
miſeries and doubts, though at firſt led about 
with the army, and afterwards kept a priſoner 
by them at Hampton, ſuch was his admirable 
equality of temper, that no difference wy 
38 in his countenance and behaviour, 
Though a captive in the hands of his mof 
inveterate enemies, he ſtill ſupported che dig- 
nity of a monarch; and he never one mo- 
ment ſunk from the conſciouſneſs of his own 
ſuperiority. | „ 
At firſt he was treated with ſome marks of 
diſtinction; he was permitted to converl 
with his old ſervants, his chaplains were al- 
lowed to attend him, and celebrate divine 
ſervice their own way. But the moſt exqui- 
ſite pleaſure he enjoyed was in the company 
of his children, with whom he had ſeve 
_ intgfviews. The meeting on theſe occafion 
was ſo pathetic, that Cromwell himſelf, wht 
was once preſent, could not help being mo 
ved; he was heard to declare, that he ha 
never beheld ſuch an affecting ſcene before 
and we muſt do juſtice to this man's feeling 
as he was himſelf a tender father. 
But thoſe flattering inſtances of reſpect at 
ſubmiſſion were of no long continuance, . 
ſoon as the army had gained a complete ve 
tory over the houſe of commons, the ind 
pendents began to abate in their exprefi 
of duty and reſpect. The king was it 
more ſtrictly guarded : they would hard 
allow his domeſtics to converſe with hum 
private, and ſpies were employed to mark 
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bis words and actions. He was every hour 
threatened with falſe dangers of Cromwell's 
contrivance; by which he was taught to fear 
for his perſonal ſafety. _ The creatures of 
that cunning man were ſedulouſly employed 
in repreſenting to him the danger of his ſitu- 
ation. Theſe at length prevailed, and Charles 
reſolved to withdraw himſelf from the army. 
Cromwell confidered, that if he ſhould eſcape 
the kingdom, there would be then a theatre 
open to his ambition; if he ſhould be appre- 
hended, the late attempt would apologize for 
any ſucceeding ſeverity. T2 

Early in bh evening the king retired to 
his chamber, on pretence of being indiſpoſ- 
ed; and about an hour after midnight, he 
went down the back-ſtairs, attended by Afh-- 
burnham and Legg, both gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber. Sir John Berkeley waited for 


him at the e with horſes, which they 
7 


oſtantly mounted, and travelling through 

the foreſt all night, arrived at Tichſicid, the 

ſeat of the earl of Southampton. Before he 

arrived at this place, he had gone towards the 

ſhore ; but a ſhip, which Aſhburnham had 

promiſed to be in readineſs, was not to be 

ſen, At Tichfield he deliberated with his 

friends upon his next excurfion, and they ad- 

viſed him to croſs. over to the iſle of Wight, 

where Hammond was governor; who, 

though a creature of Cromwell's, was yet a 

nephew of doctor Hammond, the king's 

chaplain. To this inauſpicious protector it 

was reſolved to have recourſe ; Aſhburnham | 

and Berkeley were ſent before to exact a pro; 

miſe from this officer, that if he would not 1 
| S 2 protect 
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prot the king, he would. not detain him, 
Hammond ſeemed ſurprized at their demand: 
expreſſed his inclination to ſerve his majeſty, 
but at the ſame time alledged his duty to ki 
employers, _ He therefore attended the king's 
my to Tichfield, with a guard of 
oldiers, and ſtaid in a lower apartment while 
Aſhburnhani went up to the king's chamber, 
Charles no ſooner underſtood. that Hammond 
was in the houſe with a body of troops, than 
he exclaimed, ** O Jack ! thou haſt undone 
me!“ Aſhburnham ſhed, a flood of team, 
and offered to go down and diſpatch the go- 
vernor ; but the king repreſſed his ardour, 
When Hammond came into his preſence, he 
repeated his profeſſions of regard ; Charles 
ſubmitted to his fate ; and, without further 
delay, & attended him to Cariſbrook caſtle, in 
the iſle of Wight. | EE 
While the king continued in this forlorn 
fituation, the parliament, new modelled by 
the army, was every, day growing more fee- 
ble and factious. Cromwell, on the other 
hand, was ſtrengthening the army, and taking 
every precaution to repreſs. any tendency to 
factious diviſion among them. Nor wers his 
fears without cauſe; for had it not been fot 
the quicknefs of his penetration, boldneß 
and aàctivity, the whole army would hare 
been thrown into a ftate of ungovernable, 
frenzy. | | 
1 Among the independents, who, in gene- 
ral, were for having no eccleſiaſtical ſubord- 
nation, a ſet of men grew up called Leveliers, 
who difallowed all ſubordination n 
an 


$ Nov. 11. 4 A. D. 1648. 
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and declared that they would have no other 
chaplain, king, or general, but Chriſt. They 
declared that all degrees and ranks ſhould be 
levelled, and an exact partition of property 
eſtabliſned in the nation. This ferment 
ſpread through the army; and as it was a doc- 
trine well ſuited to the poverty of the daring. 
ſoldiery, it promiſed every day to become more 
fatal. Several petitions were preſented, urg- 
ing the juſtice of a partition, and threatening, 
vengeance in caſe of refuſal. * a 
Cromwell ſaw that he was upon the point of 
loſing all the fruits of his ſchemes and. dangers, 
and dreaded this. new faction ſtill more, as 
they turned his own principles againſt himſelf. 
Finding all at ſtake, he reſolved, by one re- 
ſolute blow, to diſperſe the faction, or. periſhr 
in the attempt. Having intimation that the 
levellers were to meet at a certain place, he 
unexpectedly appeared, at the head of his red 
regiment, which had been hitherto invinci- 
ble. He demanded, in the name of God, 
what theſe meetings and murmurings meant: 
he expoſtulated with. them upon the conſe - 
quence of their precipitate ſchemes, and de- 
lred them immediately to depart.. But in- 
ſtead of obeying, they returned an inſolent 
anſwer 3, wherefore, ruſhing ,on+ them iu a 
fury, he laid, with his own hands, two of 
them dead at his feet. His guards: diſperſing 


ſoners to London; and ſo. quelled the faction 


at a ſtroke. | | ets 
This action ſerved ſtill more to increaſe tho 
power of Cromwell in the camp, and in the 
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the reſt, he cauſed ſeveral of them to bes 
banged upon the ſpot; and ſent others pri- 
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parliament; and while Fairfax was mominally WI t. 
general of the troops, he was inveſted with Wl th: 
all the power. His authority ſoon became Wl th 
irreſiſtible, in conſequence of a new addition 21. 
to his ſuceeſſes. The Scotch, perhaps aſham- th. 

ed of the reproach of having ſold their king, Will ci: 
and ſtimulated farther by the independents, 
who took all occaſions to mortif them, cr. 
raiſed an army in his favour, and the chief de 
command was given to the earl of Hamilton; Wll th 
while Langdale, marched at the head of his WW bc 
ſeparate body, and both invaded the North of Wl th 
England. heir two armies amounted to 
above twenty thouſand men. But Cromwell, Wl co 
at the head of eight thouſand of his hardy Wil op 
veterans, feared not to give them battle, * he Wil it 
attacked them one after the other, routed be 
and diſperſed them, took Hamilton priſoner ; in 
and, following his blow, entered Ycorland 4 
where he ſettled the government entirely to n. 
his fatisfaQtion. An inſurrection in Kent, in 
was quelled by Fairfax, at the ſame time in 
with the fame eaſe. Be hi 

During theſe contentions, the king, who L. 
was kept a priſoner at Cariſbrook, continded 
to negociate with the parliament, 'The par- ef 
liament ſaw no other method of deſtroying Bll to 
the military power, but to depreſs it by the Bil u 
kingly. Frequent propoſals for an accomitio« Wl Ki 
dation paſſed between the captive king and the *. 
commons; but the great obſtacle which had l 
all along ſtood in the way, ſtill kept them Wl nc 
from agreeing. This was the king's refufing Wl 2: 
to aboliſh epiſcopacy, though he conſented to A 

( 


deftroy the liturgy of the church, 2 


* Aug. 177 | 


3 * 3 4 | : 
CHART ES e 
the treaty was ſtill earried on wich vigour, as 
the parliament had more to apprehend from 
the deſigns of their generals, than from the 


23 a G©©j< 


—_— 


they ſcemed in earneſt to conclude their nego- 


ciations. | 


2 
— 


crowned with ſucceſs, was returned from the 


their own power, with furious remonſtrances 
began to demand vengeance on the king. At 
the ſame time they advanced to Windfor ; 
and ſending an officer to ſeize the king, 
conveyed him to Hurſt-caſtle, in Hampſhire, 
oppoſite the Ifle of Wight. It was in vain 
that the parliament complained of this, as 
being contrary to their approbation; it was 
in vain that they began to iſſue ordinanees for 
2 more effectual oppoſition; they received a 
meſſage from Cromwell, that he intended pay- 
ing them a viſit the next day with his army; 
and in the mean time, ordered them to rare 
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London, 
The commons, however, though deſtitute 
of all hopes of prevailing, had ſtill courage 
to refiſt, and attempted, in the face of the 
whole army, to cloſe their treaty with the 
king. They had taken into conſideration the 
whole of his conceſſions; and though they 
had formerly voted them unſatisfactory, they 
now renewed the conſultation with frefh vi- 


four by an hundred and twenty- nine againſt 
, eighty- 


41 Nov. 30, 


attempts of the king; and, for the firſt time, 


But it was now too late; for the army, 


deſtruction of their enemies; and, ſenfible of 


him forty thouſand pounds upon the eity of ! A 
3 3"; 


gour, After a violent debate, which had laſt- 
ed three days, it was carried in the king's fa- 
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8 that his conceſſions were ; 
foundation for the houſes to proceed upon in 
the ſettlement of the kingdom. This wx 
the laſt attempt in his favour; for the next 
day- colonel Pride, at the head of two regi- 
ments, blockaded the houſe, and ſeized in the 
paſſage forty-one members of the preſbyterian 
party, and ſent them to a low room belonging 
to the houſe, that paſſed by the denomination 
of Hell. Above an hundred and fixty mem- 
bers more were excluded : and none were 
allowed to enter. but the moſt furious and 
determined of the independents, in all not 
exceeding ſixty. This atrocious invaſion of 
the parliamentary rights, commonly paſſed by 
the name of Pride's purge, and the remaining 
members were called the Rump. Theſe ſoon 
voted, that the tranſactions of the houſe a fey 
days before were legal, and that their gene- 
ral's conduct was juſt and neceſſary. 
Nothing now remained, after the conſtitu- 
tion had been quite deſtroyed, after the par- 
liament had been ejected, after the religion 
of the country had been aboliſhed, after the 
braveſt and the beſt of his ſubjects had been 
lain, but to murder the king! This vile 
parliament, if it now deſerves the name, was 
compoſed of a medley of the moſt obſcure 
citizens, and the officers of the army. In this 
aſſembly, therefore, a committee was ap- 
pointed to bring in a charge againſt the 
king; and, on their report, a vote paſſed, des 
- claring it treaſon in a king to levy war 2. 
gainſt his parhament. It was therefore re: 


dolved. that an High Court of Juſtice * 


* 
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be appointed to try his majeſty for thisnew- 
ai 3 form lake they, defired 
the concurrence of the few remaining, lords 
in the other houſe ; but here there was virtue 
enough {till left, unanimouſly to reject the 
horrid propoſal. 4 | | 

But the commons were not to be ſtopped 
by ſo ſmall an obſtacle. They voted, that 
tle concurrence of the houſe of lords was un- 
neceſſary ; and colonel Harriſon, the fon of 
à butcher, was commanded. to conduct the 
king from Hurſt-caſtle to Windſor, and from 
thence to London, His afflited ſubjects, who 
ran to have a fight of their ſovereign, were 
greatly affected at the change that appeared 
in his face and perſon. , He had allowed his 
beard to grow; his hair was become venerably 
grey, rather by the preſſure of anxiety than 


bore the marks of misfartune and decay. 


behold without reverence and compaltion, 


crepid ſervant, whoſe name Was Sir Philip 
Warwick, who could only deplore his maſter's 
fate, without being able; to revenge it. 4 Al 
the exterior ſymbols of ſovereignty were now 


duke of Hamilton, who was reſerved for the 
lame puniſhment with his maſter, havi 
leave to take a laſt farewell as he depart 
irom Windſor, threw himſelf, at the king's 
tet, crying out, My dear maſter!” I 
unhappy 


} Dec. 27. 


the hand of time; while the reſt of his, apparel 


Thus he ſtood a ſolitary figure of majeſty in | 
diſtreſs, which even his adverſaries equi not 


He had been long attended only by an old der 


withdrawn; and his new. attendants had Orr. 
ders to ſerve him without ceremony. Te 
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nkappy monarch raiſed him up, and embra. 
46 cing him tenderly, replied, while the tear; Wl al 
4 ran down his cheeks, © I have indeed been : in 
14 dear maſter to you.” Theſe were ſevere dif. 


treſſes; however, he could not be perſuaded WM th 

that his adverſaries would bring him to a for. lf be 

mal trial; but he expected to be diſpatched lo 

by private aſſaſſination. 4 a 

Il From the fixth, to the twentietii of Janu- + 

ary, was ſpent in making preparations for *. 

this extraordinary trial. The court of juſtice i fa 

canſiſted of an hundred and thirty-three per-W <1 

ſons named by the commons; but of theſe te 

: neveriaboye ſeventy met upon the trial. The if of 

+ members were chiefly officers of the army, co 

k moſt of them of very mean birth, together <b 

with ſome of the lower houſe, and a few citi- tei 

zens of London. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, wal i: 

5 choſen preſident, Coke was appointed ſollici- 
_ tor for the people of England, Doriſlus i ki. 
=_— „Steele and Alle, were named aſſiſtants. The 8 
_— - . cout fat in Weſtminſter-Hall. his 
4 e king was now conducted from Windo co 

£ to St. James's, and the next day was brougltl 82 
before the high court to take his trial. * Wil ne 

wee crier was calling over the names of . be 
— -<commiſlionersfortrying him, no body anſwer no 
_. ws for lord Fairfax, a female voice from e. 
_ gallery was heard to cry out, He has mor far 
"Mp >: 8 de yit than to be here.” When the impeach⸗ 0 
mament was read in the name of all the peo 1e 
of England, the fame voice cxghgymed, © We 
nor a twentieth part of them. Axtel, tit " 


officer who guarded the court, giving orden 
to fire into the box from whence the voie 
| | proceeded 


U A. D. 1649. * Jan, 20. 
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oroceeded, it was diſcovered that theſe bold 
anſwers came from the lady Fairfax, who 
alone had courage to condemn their proceed- 


8. 1 = 
"When the king was brought forward before 
the court, he was conducted by the mace- 


long detained a priſoner, and now produced as 
2 criminal, he ſtill ſuſtained the dignity of a 
ling; he furveyed the members of the court 
with a ſtern air, and, without moving his hat, 
fat down, while the members alſo were cover- 
ed, His charge was then read by the ſollici- 
tor, accuſing him of having been the cauſe 
of all the bloodſhed which followaghtnanne 
commencement of the war; at th to 
charge he could not ſuppreſs a 
tempt and indignation. After the charge 4 


his anſwer. | 2 2 
The king with great temper entered 
his defence, by dechning the a 
court, He 8 that having 


he expefted a different treatment from 
now received, He perceived, he ſaid, no ap- 
pearance of an upper houſe, which was neceſ - 


oy {ary to conſtitute a juſt tribunal. That he was 

he ſelf the king and fountain of law, and con- 

de quently could not be tried by laws to which 
be had never given his aſſent; that having 


finiſhed, Bradſhaw directed his diſcourſſ to 
the king, and told him, that the court eupeſed 


gaged in treaty with his two houſes of parlia- 4 
ment, and N ere almoſt every age = 


215 


bearer to a chair placed within the bar. Tho? 


Ln 


been intruſted with the liberties of the people, | 
le would not now betray them, by recognizing . 
„ 2 


8 
v 38 "7 
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a power founded in | uſurpationy that he wa 
willing before a prope unal to enter into 
the particulars of his Nis Aefenoon but that before 
them he muſt decline any apology for his in- 
nocence, left he fhould be conſidered as the 
betrayer of, and not a martyr, for the confti- 
tution. 
Bradſhaw, in order to ſupport the autho- 
rity of the court, inſiſted, that theg pad re- 
ceiyed their ower from the le, - the 
ſource of all Ag. He preſſed the priſonet 
not to decline the authority of the court, that 
Was delegated by the commons of England, 
And interrupted, and over-ruled the king! in bis 
CSS. rcp! 
"ma E. king was three times 
Store the court, and as often pc. 
fiſted in «declining its juriſdiction. The 


| F 4. and” laft time he was brought before 


"Xs. feff-created court, as he was proceeding 
er, he was inſulted by x ſolgrers and 
ob, who cid” , Juſtice? Juſt: 
"To! Extcution | execution! but he con- 
_Unued undaunted® His Jud having not 
examined ſome witneſſes, by hom it un 
ved that the king had appkared in am 
 agaft"the forces commiffioned by Fs 
. they pronounced ſentence againſt h 
teemed very anxious at this time to 
admitted to a conference with the two houls; 
and it was ſuppoſed that he* intended to refgt 
the crown to ede bar che court refuld 
compliance. 
Ihe conduct of the King under all ” 
inſtances of low - bred malice was great, fin 


— 


A wh GH cou oo OHH cc .r.. 


E 


4 «ASSAY x 1 2 | $4 1 . > ; 5 bi 
EWKRLES IJ. SS 16 
ind equal. Id going through the hall from 9 


I _— 
v8 this execrable tribunal; the foldjers . 4 
were again | inſtigated to ery out juſtice and * 
. dect, fe reriled Hit with the moſt 
ic WY bitter reproaches.” Among other infults, one 
WM miſcreant preſumed to ſpit in the face of his 
ſorereign. He patiently bore their inſolence. 
poor ſouls, cried he, they would treat their 
„generate in the ſame manner for fix pence.” 
be WY Thoſe of the -poputace;” who fill retained the | 
a {cclings' of humantty, expreſſed their ſorrow -f 
a in fghs and tears. A folther more compaſ- | 
0, fonate than the reſt, could nor help implor- 
ul ing a bleffing upon bis royal head. An officer 
orerhearing him, ſtruck the honeſt” cenmnel” | 
. i the ground before the king, "who Sguld not * 


kelp fay ng "the cle pet” ee 


BY the offener. | l 
* At his return to Whitehall, he defired the 
I permiſfion of the houſe to fee hig children, 

no 1nd to be attended in his*privated | 2 
odor Juxon, fate brſhop gf 

i ecqveſts were granted, and 0 | 
prepare for the bas chi e ſentence,” All 
iar remained of Kis fatty now in England, 

I were the princeſs” Elizabeth, and the duke of 


Glouceſter, à child of about three years of 
| mble and ſenſible ex- =. 
hortations to his daughter, he took his little 7 
ſon in his arms, Af bracing him, My 1 
child, faid he, ny wilt cut of thy father's / = 
© head, yes they will cur of my head, ald 
make thee a king. But mark what 1 fy; "455. © 
thou muſt not pe a King as long as 'th 7 n be. 
brothers Charles and James are alive. They © 3 3 
Vol. III, 4 % e 


age. After many 


| . 


<4, = 1 
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will cut off their heads when they can take 

«, them, and thy head too they. will cut.gfa | 

„last, and therefore I;charge thee do. note Ml : 
q th be The child, burſt- t 

replied, I will be corn in f 


BET. 


ling one of his attendants, he bade him em- 
ploy more than uſual care in drefhng him, 
and preparing him for ſo great and joyful a 
ſolemnity. The ſtreet before Whitehall wa 
the place deftined for his execution; for: it 
was intended that this would increaſe dhe le- 
verity of his puniſhment. _. 55 
He was conducted on foot thro” the Park 
to Whitehall, he continued his, devotions 
Were ll nos ther he ate a Ke je of r 
and drank a fla of wine, and went thi 
. Banquetihg-ul to the ſcaffold: adjoit- 
ing to that edifice, attended by biſhop Juxon, 
a man endowed with the ſame mild and ſteady 
virtues with his maſter. The ſcaffold; which 
was. covered with black, was guarded by 4 
_ regiment of ſoldiers under che command ot 
_ colonel Tomlinſon, and on it were tobe leca 
the block, the ax, and two ezecutionen in 
maſques. The people in great crowds: ſtood 
at a greater diſtance, in dreadful expectation 
of the event. The king ſurveyed; all thee 
ſolemn preparations wich calm . 


= 
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and as he could not expect te be heard by 


the pe le at a'diſtance, he addreſſed himſe | 
to the few Lr ſtood round him. He 
there juſtified his own 1nnocence in the late 
fatal wars; and obſerved, that he had not 
taken arms till after the parliament had ſhewn 
kim the example: that he had no other ob- 
ject in his warlike pr 


ſerve that authority which had been tranſ- 


innocent towards his people, he acknowledg- 
ed the equity of his execution in the eyes of 
his Maker. He owned that he was juſtly 
puniſhed for having conſented to the execu- 


4 - — - - 

s WI Strafford, * He forgave all his enemies, ex- 
t WY horted the people to return to their obedi- 
+» W:nce, and acknowledge his fon as his ſucceſſor, 


and fignified his attachment to the proteſtant 


k * 44 as profeſſed in the church ' bf Eng- 
ond. So ſtrong was the impreſſion his dying 

d vords made upon the - few who could hate | 
im, that colonel Tomlinſon himfelf, to wliofe” 
„are he had been committed, acknowledged 


himſelf 4 convert. juſt then Fairfax came 


and told Cromwell, The king muſt not die. 
romwell ſaid” „Let us ſeek the Lord con- 


„N was ended, the fatal blow was' 
ruck. fro met rn f yr 
While he was preparing hitafelf for the 
lock, biſhop Juxon called out to him: 
There is, Sir, but one Rage more, which, 
though turbulent and troubleſome, is yet 
2 very ſhort one. It will ſwen carry you / 

; woes fe ng | = 


eparations, than to pre- 


mitted to him by his anceſtors : but, though 


| 


tion of an unjuſt ſentence upon the earl of 


erning it:” and began'a long prayer. Be- 


| 
f 
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a great way. It will our thee Fromm carb 
{ſhall | 


find! to our 


tot heaven, and there you 


„great joy, the prize to which den haſten, 
a crown of glory.“ I. go, . lied- the 
king, from a corruptible to an Meorrupti-: 
*. ble crown, where no diſturbance can have 
188 place.“ cc. You exchange, replied the 


biſhop, a temporal for an eternal cron, 


in good exchange.” Charles having taken 


off his cloak, delivered his George to the pre- 
late, pronouncing the word „“ Remember.“ 


Then be laid his neck on the block, and 


ſtretching out his hands as a fignal, one of 
the executioners ſevered his head from bis 
body at a blow, while the other, holding it 
up, exclaimed, ; “ This is the head of aitrais' 
tor.“ The ſpectators teſtified their horror in 
ſighs, tears and lamentations; the tide of theit 
affection began to return, and each blamed 

himſelf either with active diſfoyalty 0 hie 
king, or a paffive compliance with his deſtroy- 
ers. The very pulpits, that uſed tore ſound 
with inſolence and ſedition, were now bedews! 
ed with tears of unfeigned - repentancey( and; 
all united in their deteſtation of thoſe Me- 
crites, who, to ſatisfy. their o-] n enmith in- 
volyed a whole nation in the gut of t 

* Charles was executed in the -ninth; 
year of his age, and the twenty»fqurthior bi 
reign. He was of a middling ſtature, abu 
and well proportioned. His r 
ing, but melanchol ; probably the ehh! 
troubles in which he was — 4 mache that 
impreſſion On his countenance, -As f for. his! 
character, the reader will deduce al 


„ Aut 


; _— 
xv <S_» 
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detail of his conduct, better than * We 


" ſummar given of it by the hiſtorian. Ir 

05 will ſuffice to ſay, that All his faults ſeem to - 
ic: have ariſen from the error of his education; 

„ «ile all his virtues, and he poſſeſſed m any ; 

ie vere the genuine offspring of his heart. 

lived at a time when the ſpirit of the conſti- 

„ mution was at variance with the genius of the 

people; and governing by old rules and pre- 

»» Wl c<dents, inſtead of accommodating himſelf to 

„the changes of the times, he fell, and as he 

4. WY funk,” drew down the contitution in ruins 

of wund him. Many kings before him expired 

by treaſons or aſſaſſigations; but never ſince 

the times of Agi s the Lacedemonian Was 

„ere any other | ſacrificed. by his ſubje&s | 

nA vith all the formalities of juſtice, _ & 

All hs that king Charles was a pattertt 

o piety, * eee ind chaſtity. 

„He tl not endu re an obſcene or a profane | 
5-8 ord. He was na in his devotions both <4 
A oublic and priv He was rigorouſ ly a 5 
* waht=. A 


but is upped to > Rave been ſometime - 
ing in incerity. He was a good father, : a; 
good maſter, 243. a_ good tg © ye a, _ 
| fond one, WI Was t chief ſource of his. 
roubles; roget] er nt the wrong bias do- 


i = 
NN 
* * 


a. 

th" ards arbitrary. r, Which. hac been in- . 

ned into him one te infancy... But for 3 

his, be would: 1 Have been one of t moſt ac- A 
ompliſhed princes, banks ever "at ns: the 1 
Ld throne,” rh = 
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OMWELL, after the kids 5 io 
> WR to feel Tilke de; ich be | 
been Hitherto a nee 

widening as he roſe, his Hrſt p 2 1 0 * 
berty were bes Wheb' the 15 $M e 
day a oInte in their ad Jourbins 5 — 
refed 1 80 n 6h a8 f SR 155 5 
votes to 7 the N | N the laiter 
deigned not to take the le 0 In a fey. 
days afte the « commons voted, that £ 12 
0 Jorqs was uſeleſs and apps ereus And! ere 
fore was to be aboliſhed. They voted 1 high 
treaſon to. acknowledge Char 8 10 8 on 1 
the late king, as ſucceſſor to th 57825 
great ſeal was made, en one + Mp of _ whi 15 
Were engrayen the arms of E land. and 14 
land, with this inſeri ption: : aer rea 


| he great fl 

of England.“ 86 On the feverſe by tepre⸗ 
ſented the houſe of commons fitting, with this 
motto: On the firſt year of freedom, by 
«© God's bleſſing reſtored, 1648,” Roll 


} A. D. 164% 


THE COMMONWEAETH; 3 
of all pu e, buſineſs, were changed from the 
king's name, to chat of ep rng of che li- 
berties of Eng © af rr reared rene” 

1 The next day they proceeded. 10 wy thoſe - 
llant men, whoſe attachment to their late 
— had been the moſt remarkable. 
The duke of Hamilton and lord Capęel were 
condemned and executed, the earl of Holland 
loſt his life by a like ſentence; ; the earl of 
Norwich and Sir John Owen were condemned, 

but afterwards pardoned by the commons. 

The Scots, who had in the beginning ſhewn 
ag ſo averſe to he royal family, hav- 
ing, a long train of ſucceſſes, totally 
ſn Sette all inſurreRtions in its favour, now 
— to relent. Their loyalty returned, and 
the inſoſence of tho independents, ſerved to 
inlame them ſtill more. The execution of 
their favourite duke Hamilton alſo, h was: - 
put to death not only contrary to the lays. of 


they, therefore, determined to. «Acknowledge; 
1 — Charles for their ki But chei- — | 
of liberty was till gen *. and ſecmeck 
to combat with their manifold Fete 
At the ſame Ane that they reſolved upon 
raiſing him to the throne, they abridged N 
power with every poſſible ſimitation. 
Charles, after the de 
ing paſſed ſome time at Paris, and finding no 


— 


vas glad to accept any conditions, He 
pace fed neither. * ; 


ls es nor the:copftancy: : 
I WF father; Fir being EA to no rel 
5 den, agreed to their e being ſatis- x: 
oh * A ; hed 
* March Hite, 60. 
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war, but of nations, Was no ſmall VERALION hs, 


+ of his father, hav. 
likelihood of  affiſtance from that quarter, n 5 


| 
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fied with even the formalites of re Lend 
is remarkable, that while the Scòts we this 
inyiting their king over, they were; nev 

lefs, cruel! puniſhing thoſe who had adhe 
to his cauſe; * Among others, the eafl of 
Montroſe; one of the braveſt, politeſt, 110 
moſt finiſhed characters of that age, — taken 

riſoner, as he endeavoured to raiſe the $54.54 


anders in the royal cauſe; arid beg 
to Edinburgh was Ran ged on 2 gibb 5 


feet high, then quartered, and his Timbg ſtock 
up in the principal towns of the kin — 
Vet notwithſtanding all this ſeverity de 
followers, Charles ventured into Scat ery | 
and had the mortiffcation to enter the Finn of 


Edinburgh, where the limbs of his faithful 
adherent were ſtill expoſed! zz 

Being now entirely at the mere y of dhe 
auſtere zealots, who had heen the Cauſe of 
his Father's misfortunes, he Toon” foun that 
he had only exchanged exile for impriſonm ent. 
He was ſurrounded, and' in berg 1 8 
tuned by their clergy, . who obliged him to 
Iiſten to long ſermons, in which z they alen 
failed to ſtigmatize the late Rin 1 85 $58 | 
and to accuſe his mother of; 22 | 
ſermons a day were his yfyal allowan 7 ; and 
> he was denied. che ſmall fl confolation oil of 


ughter.” In ſhort, the clergy having bse BN |: 
royalty under their feet, were 729005 c 16 ge 
trample upon it with ali the contuyiely bf wh 
ſucceſsful upſtarts? Charles bore all the 125 ba 


ſolence with hy 1 begs 
even pretended 2 be * e by a 5 


inſtructions. He once, f my | rrp 


X w , % 1 . ths... 
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eſcape from g then ; hu brought 
back, he owned"'t e proatneſs 6f his error he 
eftified' repen tance ' for” what he had - done, 
and looked Made bunfor wy ares ite bg - 
elca ping. 3 7403 „aua TIDAKL 3:18 73. 


x" the meattime Cromwell, 0 had been 
appointed to the command of che army in 
Ireland, proſecuted the war in that kingdom 
with his uſual ſuoceſs. He had to combat 
againſt the Royaliſts, commanded by the duke 

of Ormond, — the native Iriſn; led on by 
O'Neal. But ſuch ill connected and barbarou 
troops could give very little oppoſition to 
forces, — by ſuch by 0 and em- 
boldened by long — ſoon over- ran 
the whole country; and after ſome- time, alt- 
the towns revolted in his favour, and opened- 
their gates at his approach. He entered the 
city of * by ſtorm, and put to death 
all he found in arms. He was now in che 
way of ſpeedily reducing the whole: kingdom, 
when he was called over bythe parliament yy 
defend his own country againſt the. 8 
who, having eſpouſed the royal cauſe, 584 
raiſed a conſiderable army to ſu Wit. 

After CromwelPs return to England, 1 
received. the thanks. of the houſe, for the ſer- 
vices he had done ; the commonwealth Ire 
land. They then deliberated upon ehufing . 
ben peer conduct ing the war i in Scotland, 

air fax rc ſuſi 9. principle, 4 86 
dad all along: declined- —— - the :preſby- + 
terians, "this. command devolved-- 
upon Cromwell. Being declared. captain- 
general, he ſet out rr r n. 
of nineteen thouſand men. 055 
e 
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The Scots, prepared to meat the (invaſion 
They had er command of cheit _ 
to general Lefley,, a good officer, Who form- 
ed, 3 proper plan for their defence. This 
prudent commander knew, that though: ſy. 
perior in numbers, his army was much in- 
ferior in diſcipline. to the Engliſn; and he 
kept himſelf carefully within his intfench- 
ments. After ſome previous maotions an one 
ſide and ; the other, Cromwell, at laſt, ſau f 
himſelf in a very diſadvantageous poſt; near 
Dunbar, and his antagoniſt waiting delibe- 
rately to take advantage of his ſituation. But 
the madneſs, of the Scotch clergy. ſaved, him, 
Theſe had it ſeems been wreſtling with the 
Lord in prayer, as they termed it ; and they 
at laſt fancied. chat they had obtained the ſu- 
pexiority. Revelations they faid were made 
them, that the heretical army, together with 
Agag their general, would be delivered into 
their hands. Upon the aſſurances of theſe 
viſſons, they obliged their general, in ſpite 
| all his remonſtrances, to deſcend inta the 
plain, and give the Engliſh battle... 
* When > one was told that the Scotch 
army were coming down to engage, he a- 
fured his ſoldiers that the Lord had delivered 
the enemy into his hands; and he ordered 
his army bag plales, as already. fed 
of certain victory. The Scots, t though 
double the number of the Engliſh, wert Joon! 
put to flight, and purſued with great flabgb- 
tex, while Cromwell did not loſe above ft 
meg in all. is naue 
The unfortunate king, who. hated! all the 
Scotch army, and only dreaded: Cromwell, 


% -- 
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was well enough pleaſed at the AMeſistg Sn 
belied all the aſſurances bf his-oppreflors;”” 
was attended alſo with this good — 
to him, that it ſerved to introduce him to a 
greater ſhare of power. * He put himſelf at 
the head of the ſmall part of the Scotch army 
wat had ſurvived the defeat 3 and theſe he 
ſill further ſtrengthened by che royaliſts, 
whom the covenanters had before excluded 
from his ſervice. Cromwell, however, ſtill 
follgyed his blow, purſued the king's forces 


of the Scotch army, ma de it impoffible for 
Charles to maintain his forces in that cOvlne 
try any longer. 

In this terrible exigence he embraced a re- 
olution worthy a prince, who was willing to 
ard all for empire. Obſerving” that cle: 
zy was open to England, he reſolved imme- 


ed to be reinforced by all the royaliſts 


the expectation of increaſing his a army. 


wardous an ente ne, fell from him in 
eat numbers. I 
e name of his opponent, 


ing arrived at Worceſter, he was informed, 
it Cromwell \ was marching with . ſtrides 


* A. D. 1651. 


towards Perth, and cutting off the proviſions | 


— to march into that country, where he 


n that part of the kingdom. His generals 
wetted the ſame; and with one content the 
dcotch army, to the humber of fourteen thou- | 
nd men, made an irruption ſouthwards; © 
But Charles ſoon found himſelf diſappoin nted 


7 


he Scots, terrified at the proſpect of ſo 
ay affrighted at 
re 


aded to bon him. 
s mortification was: fill :ncreaſsd, when 


from 
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from-Scotland, with an army increafed'to/for. 
ty thouſandi men. The news iſcarte arrived, 
when that active general hiniſelf appeared; 
and falling upon the town on all ſides, broke 
in upon the diſordered royaliſts. ＋ The ſtreets 
were ſtrewed with ſlaughter: the whole Scotch 
army was either killed or taken priſoners, and 
the king himſelf, having given many! Provſs 

of pgrional valour, was obliged to fly, 
Imagination can fearce conceive: adventure 
more romantic, or diſtreſſes more ſevete, than 
thoſe which: attended the young king's eſcape, 
After his 80 was cut off, the better to dil- 
iſe him, he wrought for ſome days in the 
bit of a peaſant, cutting faggots in à wood. 
He next made an attempt to retire into Wales, 
under the conduct of one Pendrel; a poor far- 
mer, who was foctrely attached 10 his cauſe, 
But be was diſappointed, every: paſs being 
- guarded;to prevent his eſcape. Beingoobliged 
do xeturn, he met ont colonel. Carelets,” who, 
like himſelf, had eſcaped the carnage at ad 
ceſter z-and>it-was in his company that he 
obliged to alimb a ſpreading oak, 5 
thick branches of which, thoy pailed, che dj 
together, while they heard e of the 
1 of them below. Fron 
ed, with imminent danger, it; i 
tut, and till he arrived 
the houſe of calonel Lane, in Stafforaſiſt 
| There he deliberated about the means of ele# 
ping into France; and Briſtol being ſuppl 
the propereſt port, it was agreed "that 
ſhould ride thither, before this 2. 


ſiſter, on a viſit to one Mrs. N * 
re 


+ Sep. 3. 
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When * arrived at Mrs. Norton's, the 
firſt perſon they ſaw was one of his own chap- 

lains fitting at the door. The king, after hav- 
ing taken proper care of his horſe in the ſtable, 
was ſhewn to an apartment, which Mrs. Lane 
had provided for him, as it was faid he had 
the ague. The butler, being ſent to him 
with ſomę refreſhment, no ſooner beheld his 
face, which was very pale with anxiety and 
fatigue, than he recollected his king and maſ- 
ter; and falling upon his knees, while the 
tears ſtreamed down his cheeks, cried out, 
« I am rejoiced to ſee your majeſty.” The 
king made him promiſe to keep the ſecret from 
every mortal, even from his maſter; and the 
honeſt ſervant punctually obeyed him. 

No ſhip being found ready to ſail, either 
for France or Spain, the king was obliged to ' 
go elſewhere for a paſſage. He therefore re- 9 
paired to the houſe of colonel Wyndham, in | 
Dorſetſhire, where he was cordially received. 2 
His mother, a venerable matron, ſeamed to 1 
think the end of her life nobly rewarded, in 
having it in her power to give protection too 
her king. She expreſſed no diſſatis faction at A 
having loſt three ſons, and one grand-child in _ 
the defence of his cauſe, fince ſhe was honour=  _©2Y 
ed in being inſtrumental to kis own preſerva= 
uon. harms 0 541 260% " 5x = 
Purſuing his journey to the ſea-ſide, hae 
once more had a very providential eſca pe 

Vol. III. | from | 
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liament a ſolemn faſt; and a weaver, 


| = > — 4 


from. a little inn, where he ſet up for the 
night. The day had been Wem par- 
0 had 


been a foldier in the parliament army, Was 
preaching againſt the king in a little chapel 
fronting the houſe. Charles, to avoid ſuſpi- 
cion, was himſelf among the audience. It 
happened, that a ſmith of the ſame principles 
with the weaver had been examining the hor- 
ſes helonging to the paſſengers, and came to 
aſſure the preacher that he:knew_ by the-faſh- 
ion of the ſhoes, that one of the ſtrangers hor- 
ſes came from the north. The preacher im- 
mediately affirmed that this horſe could belong 
to no other than Charles Stuart, and.inſtantly 
went with a conſtable to ſcarchithe inn. hut 
Charles had left the inn before the:conftable' 


| 
| 
Arrival. | I 75 222" ; IT ITS rt ARS ; 
At Shoreham, in Suffex, a veſſel was at lat Wl * 
found, in which he embarked. } He was known 
to ſo many, that if he had not ſet fail in that 
critical moment, it had been umpofhible for 1 
kim to eſcape. I After one and 9 days 
- eoncealment, he arrived fafely at Feichamp | 
in Normandy. No leſs than forty men , 
women had, at different times, been privy u 1 
his eſcape. ; 4 26300861 
In the mean time, Cromwell; crowned with 0 
ſucceſs, returned in triumph to London, 0 
where he was met by the ſpeaker of the houl, 
accompanied by the mayor of London, and : 


the magiſtrates, in all their formalities, His 
firſt care was to take advantage of his late ſuc- 
ceſſes, by depreſſing the Scots, who had f 
lately withſtood the work of the Gage 
r 
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he called it. An act was paſſed for aboliſhing 


royalty in Scotland, and annexing that king- 
dom, as a conquered province, to the Englith 
commonwealth, It was impowered, however, 


to ſend ſome members to the Engliſh parlia- 


ment. Judges were appointed to diſtribute 
juſtice ; and the people of that ny; now 
freed from the tyranny of the eceleſiaſtics, 
were not much diffatisfied with their N 
government. The prudent conduct of Monk, 
who was left by Cromwell to compleat their 


ſubjeion, ſeryed-much to reconcile the minds 


of the people. 20 13508 
In this manner the Engliſn parliament 
ſpread their unconteſted authority over all the 


Britiſh dominions. Ireland was totally ſub- 8 
dued by Ireton and Ludlow. All the ſetie e 


ments in America, that had declared for the 
royal cauſe, were obliged to ſubmit; Jerſey, 
Guernſey, Scilly, and the Ile of Man, were 
brought under ſubjection. Thus mankind 
aw, with aſtoniſhment, a parliament compo- 
ſed of fixty or ſeventy obſcure and illiterate 
members, governing a um empire with una- 
nimity and ſucceſs. Without any acknow- 


ledged ſubordination, except a council of ſtate 
conſiſting of thirty- eight, to whom all addreſ— 


ſes were made, ang | hag armies, maintained 
fleets, and gave laws to the neighbouring 
powers of Europe. The finances were mana- 


ged with ceconomy and exactneſs. Few pri- 


vate perſons became rich by the plunder of 
the public: the revenues of the crown, the 
lands of the biſhops, and-a tax of an hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds each month, 
lupplicd the wants of the government. 


di 
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The parliament: next reſolved d chatte 
the Dutch, who had given but” yen flight 

cauſes of complaint. Th happened that one 

8 Doriſlaus, who was of the number of 

' the late king's judges; being ſent by the par- 

Hament as 3 to — Gr afl. 

nated by ſome of the royal party, who had 

taken refuge there. Some time after Mr. St. 

John, appointed their ambaſſador to that 

court, was infulted by the friends of the 

prince of Orange. Theſe were thought 

motives ſufficient to induce the common - 

wealth of England to declare war againſt 

them, The parliament's chief dependence 

lay in the activity of Blake, their admiral; 

who, though he had not embarked in naval 

command till late in life, yet furpaſſed all 
=o that went before him in courage and dex- 
= _ terity. On the other fide, the Dutch op- 
= © poſed to him their famous admiral Van 
Fromp, to whom they never fince produced 

an equal. Many were the engagements be⸗ 

tween. theſe celebrated admirals, and yarous 

. FR was their ſucceſs. Sea-fights ſeldom prove 
=_ decifive ; and the vanquiſhed are ſoon ſeen to 
= make head againſt the victors. Several dread- 
ful gncounters rather ſerved to ſhew the ex- 
cellence of the admirals, than to determine { 
© their ſuperiority. The Dutch, however, who, BW 
felt many great diſadvantages by the loſs of n 
their trade; and by the total ſuſpenſion of 1 
their fiſheries, were willing to treat for 2 a 


7 7" HE. f .. ⁵³ w FS ĩð 


peace; but the parliament gave them à ve ! 
Th unfavourable anſwer. It was the phy d 
uat body, to keep their navy on foot as s 


* A. D 166%. 
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„ ends stein judging, that while 
the ſorce of the nation was exerted by ſea, it 
would: diminiſh the power of Cromwell by 
land, which was now become very formida- 
ble to them. + ES 
This great aſpires however, quickly per- 
ceived their deſigns; and ſaw that they dread- 
ed his growing power. All his meaſures 
were conducted with a bold intrepidity, and 
he now ſaw, that it was not neceſſary to wear 
the maſk any longer. He reſolved to make 
another daring effort; and perſuaded the offi- 
cers to preſent à petition for payment of ar- 
rears and redreſs of grievances, which he 
knew would be rejected with diſdain. The 
petition was ſoon drawn up and preſented, in 
which the officers, after demanding their ar- 
rears, deſired the parliament to confider 
how many years they had ſat; * and what 
profeſſions they had formerly made of eſtab- 
liihing freedom on the broadeſt baſis. They 
alledged, that it was now full time to give 
place to others; and however meritorious 
their actions might have been, yet the reſt 
of the nation had ſome right, in turn, to 
thew their patriotiſim in the ſervice of their 
country. Ar £4 F* 

The houſe was highly, offended at the pre- 
ſumption of the army, although they had 


ſcen, but too lately, that their own power was 


wholly founded on that very preſumption. 
They appointed a committee to prepare an 
at, ordaining that all perſons who preſented 
ſuch petitions, - for the future, ſhould be 
deemed guilty, of 5 To this the 
8 $-- oſhcers 


. D. 1653, 


— — 
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officers made a very warm remonſtrance, 
the parliament as angry a reply; while the 
breach between them every moment grew 
wider. This was what Cromwell had long 
wiſhed, and had well foreſeen. & He was 
. fitting in couneil with his officers, when in- 
formed of the ſubje& on which the houſe was 
deliberating ; upon which he roſe up in a 
. ſeeming fury, and turning to major Vernon; 
-} eried out, That he was (compelled to do # 
* — that made the very hair of his heat Wl 
tand on end.” Them haſtening to the 
buouſe with three hundred ſoldiers, and with 
the marks of violent indignation on his coun- 
tenance, he entered, took his place, and at- 
tended to the debates for ſome time. When 
the queſtion was ready to be put, he' ſtarted 
up, and began to lead the parliament wick 
the keeneſt reproachesfor their tyranny am- 
bition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the public. 
pon which, ſtamping with. his foot, which 
Was the fignal: for them to enter, the place 
immediately filled with armed men. T 
E himfelf to- the members.: For 
9: ſhame, ſaid he, get you gone. Give place 
0 honefter men; to thoſe who will wort 
A faithfully diſcharge their truſt, Nou 
e no longer a parliament; 1g you you 
& are no-longer: a- parliament ; the Lordhas 
% done with. you.” Sir Harry Vane ex- 
| claiming againſt this conduct: Sir * 
. cried Cromwell with a loud voice, O bir 
1 % Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from 
= % Sir Harry Vane.” Taking hold of Mar- 
tin by the cloak, thou art a/whore-maſter i 
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7 another; thou art an adulterer; to'athird,, 
thou art z drunkard; and to a fourth, thou 
art a glutton. 
« the members, that have forced me upon 
« this, I have ſought the Lord night and: 
« Jay that he would rather flay me than put 
« me upon this work.” Then pointing to the 
mace, © Take away, oried he, that bauble.““ 
After which, turni 

and clearing the Hall, he ordered the doors to 
be locked, and putting the key in his pocket, 
returned to Whitehall. | ; 


Thus, by one daring O_o, the new re- 


public was aboliſhed, and the whole com- 
mand, civil and military, centered in Crom 
well. The people, that were ſpectators in- 
filent wonder of: all theſe tranſactions, ex 


preſſed no diſapprobation at the diſſolution of 


a parliamant that had overturned the conti 
tution, and deſtroyed the king. On the con 
trary, he received oongratulory addreſſes. 
from the fleet, the corporations, and the ar- 
my, for having Ain a parliament that: 


had ſubjected them. to the moſt cruel impo 


fitions.. 


forth all his power at once, he reſolyed ſti 

amuſe the people with the form: of a common 
wealth, and to- give them a parliament that 
would be entirely ſubſervient to his com- 
mands. For this purpoſe, conſulting with: 
ſome of the principle officers, it was decreed, 
that the ſovereign power ſhould be veſted in 
one hundred and forty-four perſons, —_— 


It is you, continued he to- 


f. out all the members, 


But this politic man as. too cautious to Be 
ſeduced by their praiſo. Unwilling to 172 
Ito: 


\ 
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the denomination of / a parliament; and he 
undertook himſelf to make the choice. 
Ihe perſons pitched upon were the mean- 

eſt, and the maſt ignorant among the citizens, 
and the very dregs of the fanatics. He was 
well apprized that during the adminiſtration 
of ſuch, he alone muſt govern, or that they 
muſt ſoon throw up the reins of 2 
which they were unqualified to guide. Ac 
cordingly, their practice juſtified his ſagacity. 
Their very names compoſed of cant phra 
borrowed from Seripture, and rendered ridieu- 
lous by their miſapplication, ſerved to ſhew 
their exceſs of folly. - Not only the names of 
Zerobabel, Habbakuk, and Meſopotamia 
were given to thoſe ignorant creatures, but 
ſometimes whole ſentences from Scripture. 
One of them particularly, who was called 
Praiſe- God Barebones; his brother was, 
Fear-the-Lord Barebones. And hence this 
odd aſſembly was wiually called Barebone's 
parliament. 

Their attempts at J. iflation were entirely 
correſpondent to their ſtations and charactem. 
As they were chiefly compoſed of antinomi- 
ans, and of fifth-monarchy men, who every 
hour expected Chriſt's coming on earth, 
they —.— ＋. chuſing eight of their tribe to 
ſeek the Lord in prayer, while the veſt calm- 
ly fat down to deliberate upon the 
Wet the clergy, the univerſities, at 
_ courts of juſtice. - 

To this hopeful aſſembly „ 
the treaty. of peace with the Dutch; but 


WM amba adors from thatnation, though tht 
ves 


th 
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{:lyes preſbyterinhs, were quite carnally 
minded to ſe. They Were regarded by 
the new parliament as-worldly men, intent on 


commerce and 1 They infiſted. that 
the man of fin ſhauld he put away, and a neu 
birth obtained 5 ayer and meditation. 
The ambaſſadors ng themſclves unable to 


converſe with them in their own way, gave 


up the treaty as Rpeleſ e. 
The very vulgar began now to exclaum 
zzainfſt ſo fooliſn a legiflature; and they 
themſelves ſeemed not inſenſible of the ridi- 
cule which every day was thrown' out againſt 
them. Cromwell was pleaſed to find that 
his power was likely to receive no diminution 
from their endeayours; but began to be 


zhamed of their complicated abfurdities. 


He choſe ſome of them quite devoted ta his 
intereſts, and theſe he commanded to diſmiſs 
the aſſembly. * Accordingly, by concert, 


they met earlier than the reſt of their frater- 
nity; and obſerving to each other that/this - 
haſten- 


Ganed 
inveſted © 


parliament had ſat long enough, 
ed to Cromwell, with Rouſe their 
their head, and into his hands 2 
- authority with which he had 1 
em. Te 2 N. ann 
This ſhadow of a parhament being diflolvs 
ed, the officers, by their own authority, de : 


cared Cromwell” protector of the common 
wealth of England. Nothing now could with- 


ſtand him; the mayor and aldermen were 
ſent for to give ſolemnity to his appointment 
ind he was inſtituted into his new office at 
White-hall, in the palace of the king's of 

England 
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were brought into ſuch a ſituation by. the fu- 


_ bloodſhed and confuſion. - | Cromwell, theres 


offices during good behaviour; and, in cuil 


/ 
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England, He was to be addreſſed by the di- 
tle of highneſs; and his power was proclaim- 
ed in London, and other parts of the king - 
dom. Thus an obſcure and vulgar man, at 
the age of fifty- three, roſe to unbounded 
power, firſt by 3 ſmall. events an his 
favour, and at 1 by directing great ones: 
a ſtriking proof, that it is God, who accord- 
ing to «Hp will, caſteth down one and 
ſetteth up another ! ni via a0T 

It was, indeed, neceſſary that ſome perſon 
ſhould take the ſupreme command; for affairs 


rious animoſities of the contending paxties, 
that nothing leſs could prevent à renewal vf 


fore, might have ſaid with ſome juſtice, Hat 
he accepted the dignity of protector to preſere 
the peace of the nation; and this it muſt be 
owned he effected with equal conduct, mode- 
ration, and ſucceſs. The government of the 
kingdom was adjuſted in the following mats 
ner. A council was appointed, which was not 
to exceed twenty-one, nor to be under thurs 
teen perſons. Theſe were to enjo then 


of a vacancy, the remaining members named 
three, of whom the proteCtor choſe one. Ihe 
protector was appointed the ſupreme te 
of the common wealth, with . fach- powers 4 
the king was poſſeſſed of. The power of the 
ſword was veſted in him jointly with the pate 
liament when -fitting, or with the council a 
intervals. He was obliged to ſummon a pat. 
liament every three years, and to allow then 
8 5 
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t fit five months without adjournment. --A 
landing army was eſtabliſhed of twenty thou 
{and foot, and ten thouſangq horſe, and funds 
were aſſigned for their ſupport. The protec- 


: tor enjoyed his office during life; and on his 

geath the place was immediately to be ſu 

; plied by the council. Cromwell choſe his 

. council among his officers,” who had been the 

- WH companions of his dangers and his victori 

d each of whom he aſhgned a penſion of one 
thouſand pounds à year. He took care to 

have his troops, upon whoſe fidelity he de- 

WH pended, paid a month in advance; the maga- 

- WH zincs were alſo well provided, and the public 

5 WH treaſure managed with frugality : while his 

of BN :Qivity, vigilance, and reſolution were ſuch, 

dat he diſcovered-every plot for an inſurtec- 

ue tion before it took effect. tren 

3 His management of foreign affairs, correſ- 

be ponded with his character, and was attended 

5 with ſucceſs. The Dutch having been hum 


bled by repeated defeats, & ſued for peace, 
which he gave them. Buthe inſiſted _ their 


| paying deference to the Britiſh flag. He 
ui compelled them to abandon the intereſts of 
1 the king, to pay eighty- five thouſand pounds 
n indemnification for former expences, and 
* 6 reſtore the Engliſh Eaſt India company a 
wh part of thoſe dominions of which they had 


diſpoſſeſſed them, during the former reign. : 

He was not leſs ſucceſsful in his negotiations 
with the court of France. Cardinal Maza- 
nine, by whom the affairs of that kingdom 
were conducted, deſirous rather to prevail by 

| ng a T8 325 nene 
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dexterity than violence, ſubmitted to Cxom- 
well's imperious charatter, and thus procured 
ends equally bengficial to bo tn. 
The court of Spain was not leſs affiduow 
in its endeavours to gain his friendſtip, but 
was not fo ſucceſsful; This vaſt monarchy, 
which but a few years before had threatened 
the liberties of Europe, was now ſo low a to 
be ſcarce able to defend itſelf. Cromwell, 
however, ſtill regarded its power with jealouſy, 
and came into an aflocration with France to 
depreſs it ſtill more. He lent that court i 
body of ſix thouſand men to attack the Spa- 
niſn dominions in the Netherlands; and upon 
obtaining a ſignal victory by 'ns/affiſtance at 
Dunes, the:French:put Dunkirk, which they 
1 from the Spaniards, into h 
ands. * 3 3907 3! eee 


But it was by ſex that he humbled the pov. 


er of Spain ſtill more effectually. Blake, 
had long made himſelf formidable to te 
Dutch, and whoſe fame was ſpread over Eu- 
rope, now hecame ſtill more dreaeful to By *' 
Spaniſi monarchy. He failed Wit en 
into the Mediterranean, whither, finee we 
time of the cruſades, no Engliſh ſteet had era J 
ventured. He there conquered all that ve. 
tured to oppoſe him. Qaſting anchor befor thy 
'Leghorn, he demanded and obtained atiifac 5 
tion for ſome injuries hieh the Engliſt ch. . 
merce had ſuffered from che duke of Puſcin. Fo 
1 He next failed . to: Algiers, and compellcounny © 
the Dey to make peace, and to reſtrain ł 
ſubjects from farther "injuring the Engi wn 


He then went to Tunis, and having made tus 


$ A. v. 1655, | 
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fame demands, he was defired by the Dey to 
look at the two caſtles, Porto Farino, and 
Goletta, and do his utmoſt. Blake was not 
ſlow in accepting the challenge ; he entered 
the harbour, burned all the ſhipping, and 
failed out triumphantly. At Cadiz, he took 
two galleons valued at near two million 
pieces of eight, At the Canaries, he burned 
a Spaniſh fleet of fixteen ſhips, and returnin 
home to England to enjoy the fame of his 
noble actions, as he came within fight of his 
native country he expired. This 'gallant 
man, though he fought for an uſurper, yet 
was averſe to his cauſe ; his aim was to ſerve 
his country, not to eſtabliſh a tyrant. It 
is ſtill our duty, he would ſay to the ſeamen, 
to fight for our country, into whatever hangs 
the government may fall.” | 6 hat 

At the ſame time that Blake's expeditions 
were going forward, there was another car- 
ried on under the command of admirals Pen 
and Venables, with about four thouſand land- 
forces, to attack the Ifland of Hiſpaniola. 

Failing, however, in- this, they ſteered to 
Jamaica, which was furrendered to them 
without a blow. So little was thought of 
the importance of this conqueſt, that, upon 
their return from the expedition, Pen and 
Venables were ſent to the Tower, for their 
failure in the principal object of their expe- 
dition, E 3 

* As. parliaments ., were. ever dear to the 
people, it was reſolved to gave them one; 
but ſuch as ſhould be entirely of the protec- 
tor's chuſing, and chiefly compoſed of his 

Vol. III. * own 
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own creatures. Left any of a different com- 
plexion ſhould enter the houſe, guards were 
placed at the door, and none We but 
ſuch as produced a warrant from his council. 
The principal deſign of convening: this af- 
ſembly was, that they ſhould offer him the 
crown, with the title of king, and the other 
eenſigns of royalty. „ 

Il His creatures, therefore, took care to 
infuſe into this aſſembly the merits of the 
protector; the confuſion there was in legal 
proceedings without the name of a king 3 2 
no man was acquainted with the limits of the 
preſent magiſtrate's authority, but thoſe of a 
king had been well aſcertained by the experi- 
ence of ages. At laſt the motion was made 
in form in the houſe, by alderman Pack, one 
of the city members, for inveſting the pro- 
tector with the regal dignity. The majority 
of the houſe being Cromwell's creatures, the 
bill was voted according to his wiſhes ; and 
nothing now remained but his own conſent to 
have his name enrolled among the kings of 
England. . 
Whether it was his original intention by 
having this bill carried through the houſe, te 
ſhew that he was: magnaninious enough to re 
fuſe the offer, or whether he found ſome o 
thoſe on whom he moſt depended àwerſe to hi 
taking the title, cannot now be known 
The 8 of his anſwers, on the oc&@ 
ſion, ſhews plainly a mind at-, variance ml 
- itſelf, ©© I confeſs, ſaid he, for it behois 
„ me to deal plainly with you, I muſt 
«* feſs, I would ſay I hope I may * 


„„ 
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« ſtood in this; for indeed I muſt be tender 
« what I would fay to fach an audience as 
« this; I fay I would be underſtood, that 
jn this argument I do not make a parallel 
« hetween men of a different mind, and a 
« narliament which ſhall have their defires. 
66 1 there is no compariſon; nor can 
« jt be urged upon me that my words have 
the leaſt colour that way, becauſe the par- 
« liament ſeems to me to give liberty to me 
« to ſay any thing to you. As that is a 
tender of my humble reaſons and judg- 
« ment and opinion to them, and if I-think 
« they are ſuch, and will be ſuch to them, 
0 al are faithful ſervants, and will be fo 
« to the ſupreme authority and the legiſlative 
« whereſoever it is. If I fay I ſhould not 
* not tell you, knowing their minds to be 
« fo, I ſhould not be faithful if I ſhould not 
* tell you ſo, to the end that you may re- 
« port it to parhament,” In this manner did 
this moſt unaccountable of all characters an- 
ſwer their petitions for his aſſuming the kingly 
name and dignity ; however the conference 
ended in his-refufing their offer. 1 
But it muſt not be ſuppoſed that his fitu- 
ation, with all theſe offered honours, was at 
this time enviable. Perhaps no ſtation could 
be more truly diſtreſsful than his, at a time 
the nation was loading him with congratula- 
tions, + He had by this, rendered himſelf 
hateful to every party; and he owed his ſafe- 
ty to their mutual hatred and diffidence of 
each other. Vet he had not been reduced 
to the extreme of wretchedneſs, if he-could _ 
X 2 have 
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have found domeſtic: conſolation. But his 
eldeſt daughter married to Fleetwood, had 
adopted republican principles: ſo vehemently, 
that ſhe could not behold even her own fa- 
ther intruſted with uncontroulable power. 
His other daughters were no leſs ſanguine in 
favour of the royal cauſe : but above all, 
Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daughter, who, 
upon her death-bed, upbraided him with all 
thoſe/crimes that led him to trample on the 
throne. M | | 
Every hour added ſome new diſquietude. 
Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and many 
of the heads of the preſbyterians, had ſecretly 
ntered into an engagement to deſtroy him, 
His adminiſtration had exhauſted his revenue, 
and he was conſiderably in debt. One con- 
{piracy was no ſooner detected, but another 
roſe from its ruins 3- and to increaſe his ca- 
lamity, he was now taughts upon reaſoning 
rinciples, that his death was not only de- 
Erable, but his aſſaſſination would be meri- 
torious, A book was publiſhed by colonel 
Titus, a man who had formerly been attached 
to his cauſe, entitled Killing no Murdir. Of 
all the pamphlets that came forth at that time, 
this was the moſt eloquent and mafterly, 
Shall we, faid this popular declaimer, who 
would not ſuffer the lion to invade us, tamely 
ſtand to be devoured by the wolf? | Crom- 
well read this ſpirited treatiſe, and was never 
{een to ſmile more. . 
All peace was now baniſhed from his mind. 
He found that his grandeur was only an inlet 
to freſh inquietudes. The fear of aſſaffina- 


ton 


tion haunted him in all his walks, and was 
perpetually. preſent to his imagination. He 
wore armour under his cloaths, and always 
kept piſtols in his pockets. His aſpect was 
clouded by a ſettled gloom; and he regarded 
every ſtranger with a glance of ſuſpicion, 
He always travelled with hurry, and was ever 
attended by a numerous guard. He never 
returned from any place by the road he went; 
and ſeldom ſlept above three nights together 
in the ſame chamber. | 

A tertian ague came at laſt to deliver him 
from this life of horror and anxiety. For 
the ſpace of a week no dangerous ſymptoms 
appeared; and in the intervals of the fits he 
was able to walk abroad. At length the fever 
increaſed, and he himſelf began to dread his 
approaching fate; but he was taught to con- 


| fider his preſent diſorder as no way fatal, by 


his fanatic chaplains. When Dr. Goodwin 
told him, that the ele& would never be damn- 
ed, ö then ſaid he, I am ſafe; for I was onee 
* in a ſtate of grace.“ His phyſicians were 
tenfible of his dangerous caſe ; but he was ſo 
encouraged by his preachers, that he conſi- 
dered his recovery as no way doubtful, «© E 
tell you, cried he to the phyſicians, that I 
** ſhall not die of this diſtemper. Favoura- 
able anſwers have been returned from hea- 
ven, not only to my own- ſupplications, 
but likewiſe to thoſe of the godly. Ye 
may have ſkill in your profeſſion ; but na- 
* ture can do more than all the phyſicians 
in the world; and God is far above na- 
ture.“ This provoked Dr. Bates, who- 

X 3 | attended: 
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attended him all the time, to tell him in plain 
terms, „Sir, if you live four and twe 
<6. hours longer, yov will cheat me, and the 
« world, and the devil.” Vet upon a faſt 
day appointed on account of his ficknefs, his 
miniſters thanked God for the , pledges they 
had of his recovery. Notwithſtanding theſe 
aſſurances the fatal ſymptoms every hour in- 
ereaſed; and the phyſicians were obliged to 
declare that he could not ſurvive the next fit. 
The council therefore came to know his laſt 
eommands concerning the ſucceſſion; but 
his ſenſes were gone, and he was juſt able to 
anſwer yes to their demand, whether his fon 
Richard ſhould ſucceed him. He died on the 
third day of September, that very day which 
he had always confidered as the moſt forty- 
nate of his life; J he was then fifty-nine 
years old, and had uſurped the government 
nine years. vw 
He certajnly carried the honour of the na- 
tion to the higheſt pitch; being courted by 
all the powers of Europe. And he was regu- 
lar in his private conduct; free from gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, luxury and avarice. He pro- 
moted - virtuous men, and was inffexible in 
puniſhing vice and immorality. He never 
perſecuted any man for his religion; but al- 
ways expreſſed a great zeal for proteſtantiſm. 
On the other hand, he had a boundleſs am- 
bition; with the moſt profound diſſimulation. 
In one word, be was a great, bad man. 
It is ſtrange, that the report econcernin 
the great ſtorm on the day of his death ſho 


have been readily received to this day: where- 
7 e * 


> 
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2s Dr. Bates, who was in London at the very 


time avers it to be an abſolute falſhood, an 
affirms, it was a fair, mild day, quite from 


. 


morning to night. 
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HE influence of his name was ſtill ſuffi- 
cient to get Richard his fon proclaimed 
protector in his room. It was to the nume- 
rous parties in the kingdom, and their hatred 
of each other, that Richard owed his peace- 


able advancement. He was no way ambi-- - 


tious, being rather mild, eaſy, and good 


1 * 


1 
4 
F 
4 
1 


natured; and honour ſeemed rather to purſue, 


| than to attract him. He had nothing ative: 


in his diſpohtion-z no influence among the 


ſoldiery, no importance in council. a 


It was found neceſſary, upon his firſt ad- 


vancement, to call a parliament, te furniſh 
the ſupplies to carry on. the ordinary ope- 
rations of government. || The houſe of com- 
mons was formed legally enough; but the 
houſe of lords conſiſted only of thoſe perſons 
who were advanced to that ſtation By the late 


protector. But it was not on the parliament 


that the army choſe to rely. A great 'num- 
ber of the principal malecontents-of the army, 
eſtabliſhed a meeting at general F gs b 

which 
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Which, as he dwelt in Wallingford-hauſe, 

Pas called the Cabal of Wallingford. The 

reſult of their deliberations was a temon- 

{trance that the command of the army fhould 

be intruſted to ſome perſon in whom they 

might confide; and it was plainly given to 

| underſtand that the young protector was not 

that perſon. N 1 

Such a propoſal did not fail to alarm Rich- 

ard; he applied to his council, and they re- 

ferred it to the parliament. Both agreed to 

conſider it as an audacious attempt, and a 

vote was paſled that there ſhould be no meet- 

1ng,. or general council of officers, without 

the protector's permiſhon. This brought af- 

fairs immediately to a rupture, The palace 

of the protector was the next day ſurrounded 

by a body of officers; * and one Deſborow, 

a man of a clowniſh brutal nature, penetrat- 

- Ing into his apartment with an armed retinue, 

threatened him if he ſhould refuſe. Richard 

wanted reſolution ; he diſſolved the parlia- 

ment, and ſoon after ſigned his own abdica- 
tion in form. | $574 

Henry Cromwell, his younger brother, 

who was appointed to the command in Ireland, hy 

followed the proteQor's. example, Richard 

© hved ſeveral years after his - reſignation, at WW 

firſt on the continent, and afterwards upon his * 

E fortune at home. He was thought Ac 
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y the igflorant to be unworthy of the happ!- 0 
neſs of his exaltation; but he knew by his? = 
tranquility in private, that he had made the ſpe 
wiſe choice, | the 
| The 
anc 
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The officers being once more left to them 


ſelves, determined. to replace the remnant 
the old parliament, which had beheaded the 
king, and which Cromwell had ſo diſgrace- 
fully turned out of the houſe, This was 
called the good old cauſe; and to the mem- 
bers of this, the officers for a while delivered 
up their authority, The members, who had 
been ſecluded by colonel-Pride's purge, as it 
was called, attempted, but in vain, to reſume 
their ſeats among them, A 
The Rump parliament, for that was the 
name it went by, althbugh reinſtated by the 
army, was yet very vigorous in its attempts 
to leſſen the power by Which it was. replaced. 
The members began their defign of humbling 
the army by new modelling part of the forces, 
by caſhiering ſuch of the officers as they 
feared, and appointing others, on whom they 
could rely, in their oom. Theſe attempts, 


diſcontent would have been the 
parliament, had it not been checked by ap- 
prehenfions of the royaliſts, and preſbyteri- 
4 ans, who were - conhdered as the common 
7 enemy, 18 1 * \ | ; 
ln this exigence, the officers: held ſeveral 
conferences together. They at length came 
o a reſolution, to diſſolve that aſſembly. 
Accordingly Lambert, drew up à choſen bo- 
ly of troops; and placing them in the ſtreets 
which led to Weſtminſter-hall, when the 
ſpeaker Lenthall proceeded in his carriage to 
the houſe, he ordered the horſes to be turned 
and led home, y The other members were 
like- 


$ Oct. 13. 


were not unobſerved by the officers z and their 


RR 
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likewiſe intercepted, and the army returned 
to their quarters to obſerve a ſolemn faſt! 
The officers having thus reſumed the pow- 
er, reſolved not to part with it for the future. 
They elected a committee of twenty-three 
perſons, of whom ſeven were officers; theſe 
they called a committee of fafety, and in- 
veſted them with ſovereign authority. Fleet- 
wood, a weak zealot, was made commander 
in chief; Lambert, an artful ambitious man, 
major-general ;; Deſborow, lieutenant-gene- 
ral; and Monk, who had been inveſted b 
Cromwell with the goFernment of Scotland 
was appointed major-general of the foot, A 
military government was now eſtabliſhed, 
which gave the nation the melancholy proſ- 
pect of endleſs ſervitude. n 
During theſe tranſactions, general Monk 
was at the head of eight thouſand veterans in 
Scotland. He was at firſt a ſoldier of fortune, 
After ſome time ſpent abroad, he was intruſt- 
ed with ag regiment in the ſervice of king 
Charles,” and was uſually called by the ſol- 
diery, for his good nature, - honeſt "George Bl 
Monk. He was, however, taken priſoner at d 
the ſiege of Nantwich, by Fairfax, and ſoon 
after ſent to the Tower. He did not recover 
his liberty till after the total overthrow” ed 
the royal party, when Cromwell took him 
into favepr, and ſent him to oppoſe the Irilh 
rebels, againſt whom he performed * fignal 
ſervices. Upon the reduction of that king- 
dom he was ſent over into Scotland, and there 
intruſted with the ſupreme command, 1 
which ſtation he was not leſs cfteqmed 
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the Scots than loved and adored by his own 


army. | | 290 

This general, upon hearing that the officers 
had, by their own authority, diflolved the 
parliament, proteſted againit the meaſure, 
and reſolved to defend their invaded privileges. 
But deeper deſigns were ſuſpeHted to be 
the motive of his actions from the beginning. 
Whatever they were, it was impoſſible to cover 
them with greater ſecrecy than he did. As 
ſoon as he put his army into motion, to en- 
quire into the cauſes of the diſturbances in the 
capital, his countenance was eagerly ſought 
by all the contending parties. His own bro- 
ther, a clergyman, who was a zealous royal- 
iſt, came to him with a meſſage from ford 
Granville, in the name of the king. The 
general aſked him if he had ever communi- 
cated the contents of his commiſſion to. any 
other perſon. His brother replied. to. none 
except to Mr. Price, the general's own chap- 
lain, The general altering his countenance, 
changed the diſcourſe, and would enter into 
no further conference with him. . The ſame 
deep reſerve was held thro? all his ſubſequent | 
proceedings, [7 2p 

Hearing that the officers were preparing an 
army to oppoſe him; and that general Lam- 
bert was actually advancing to meet him, 
Monk ſent three commiſſioners to London, to 


onal treat of an accommodation, by which means 
fing: he relaxed their preparations. His commiſſi- 
wen boners even proceeded fo. far as to fign a 
I, in trreaty; but he refuſed to ratify it. till, 
A boever, he made propoſals for freſh nego- 


ciations; 
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Ciations ; and the committee of officers again 
accepted his fallacious offers, 2 
they were not entirely defenceleſs, began to 
gather ſpirit, and to exclaim againſt the ty- 
ranny of the army. Hazlerig and Morley, 
while Lambert was abſent, took poſſeſſion of 
Portſmouth, and declared for the parliament. 

The erty apprentices roſe in a tumult, and 
demanded a free parliament. Admiral Lay- 
ſon came into the river with his ſquadron, 
and declared for the parliament; and even 
the regiments that had been Jeft in London, 
being ſolicited by their old officers, who had 
been caſhiered, revolted to the parliament, 
* The Rump thus invited on all hands, again 
ventured to reſame their ſeats, and to thunder 
their votes againſt the officers, and that part 
of the army by which they had been ejetted, 

Without taking any notice-of Lambert, they 
ſent orders to the troops he conducted, im- 
mediately to repair to the garriſons they ap- 
inted for them. The ſoldiers were not floy 
in obeying the parliamentary orders; and 
Lambert found himſelf deſerted by his whole 
army. He was ſoon after committed to the 
Tower; ſeveral of his brother-officers caſhi- 
ered, and the parliament ſeemed now to ſtand 
on a firmer baſis than before. 2 

: But they were far from being 6 fect 
as. they imagined. Monk, though he Is 
heard of their reſtitution, and thor EE 
be ſuppoſed to have nothing more to do, 
continued to march towards the Capitil; a 
"the world being ' equally in doubt à8 top 
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notives, and aſtoniſned at his reſerve, The | 
gentry, ON his march, flocked round him with x1 
addreſſes, expreſſing their defire of a new 
parliament * Fairfax —_ him a body 
of troops, with which he offered to- afhft in 
the work of reſtoration ; but Monk continued 
his inflexible taciturnity, and at. laſt came to 
St. Alban's. 1 8 | 

He there ſent the parliament a meſſage, 
deſiring them to remove ſuch forces as re- 
mained in London to country quarters,” With 
this, ſome of the regiments refuſed to. com- 
iy, but Monk was reſolved to be obeyed ; 
e entered London, the next day, || turned the = 
ſoldiers out, and with his army, took up his 13 
quarters in Weſtminſter. He then waned | 
upon the houfe, which was ready enough to | 
rote him thanks for the ſervices he had done | 
his country. But he, in a blunt manner af 1 
lured them, that his only merit was a deſire 
to reſtore peace to the community; and 
therefore, he intreated them that they would 
permit a free parhament to be called, as the 
Wooly balm that could heal the wounds of the 
conſtitution. He obſerved alſo, that many 
oaths of admiſſion upon this occaſion were | 
unneceſſary ; and the fewer the obligations of f 
- kind, the clearer would their conſciences 
* | 2 | 77 %1 , 
The hope of being inſolent with ſecurity, 
inſpired the citizens to refuſe” ſubmiſſion to ll 
he preſent government. They reſolved to .- 
ay no taxes, until the members, formerly 
xcluded by colonel Pride, ſhould be replac- 
d. But the parliament found their general 
Vol. III. 3 willing 
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#54 HISTORY' OF ENGLAND.” 
willing to give them the moſt ready inftance, 
of — ; he entered che city with his 
troops, arreſted ele ven oſ the moſt obnoxiom 
of the common - council, and began to deſtroy 

the gates. Then he wrote a letter tothe par- 
lament, telling them what he had done; and 
begging they would moderate the ſeverity of 
their orders. But being urged by the houſe 
to 8 he, with all poſſible circumftances 
of N broke the gates and port · culli. 
ſes; and having expoſed the city to the ſcorn 
and deriſion of all who hated it, he returned 
in triumph to his quarters in Weſtminſter, 
But the next day he marched into the city 

again, and defired the mayor to call a com- 
mon-council, where he made many apologies 
for his conduct the day ee BY aſſured 
them of his perſeverance in the cauſe of free- 
dom; and that his army would, for the fu- 
ture, co-operate only in ſuch ſchemes as they 
ſhould approve. © 
This union of the city and the army cauſed 
no ſmall alarm in the houſe of commons, 


They knew that a free and general parliament i 


mon plunder; they reſolved, to t) 
every method to gain off the general from i 
new alliance ; ſome of them, promiſed to in- 
veſt him with the dignity of ſupreme waſh 
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trate, and to ſupport his uſurpation. But 
Monk was too juſt, or too wiſe to hearken to 
ſuch wild propoſals; he refolved to reſtore 
the ſecluded members, and by their means to 
bring about a new election. a 

There was no other method to effect this, 
but by force of arms; wherefore, having pre- 
viouſly ſecured the conſent of his,officers, 
and exacted a promiſe from the "excluded 
members, that they would call a full and free 
parliament, he accompanied them to White- 
ball. From thence, with a numerous guard, 
he conducted them to the houſe of commons, 
the other members of which were then fitting. 
They wete ſurpriſed to ſee a large body of 
men entering the place; but ſoon recollected 
them for their ancient brethren, who had | 
been formerly tumultuouſly expelled, and | 
were now as tumultuouſly reſtored. The 
number of the new-comers. was ſo ſuperior to 
that of the rump, that theſe in their turn, , 
thought proper to withdraw, N 

The reſtored members began by repealing 
all thoſe orders by which they had been ex- 
Juded, They renewed and enlarge@the ge- 
neral's commiſſion; they fixed a ſtipend for 
the fleet and the army; and having paſſed theſe 
votes diffolved themſelves, and gave orders 
lor the immediate aſſembling a new. parlia- 
ment, Mean while Monk new modelled his 
amy, Some officers, by his direction, pre- s 
lented him with an addreſs, in which they 
promiſed to obey implicitly the orders of the | 
enſuing parhament. He ap roved of this en- 
Bgement, which he ordered to be ſigned by 
a 2 
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'z56 - HISTORY OF ENGLAND} 
all the different regiments ; and this furniſhed 
him with a pretence for diſmiſſing all the offi 
cers by whom it was rejeed, (9 1 
Meantime his endeavours were very near 
being defeated by an accident as dangerous'as 
unexpected. +} Lambert had eſeaped from 
the Tower, and began to aſſemble forces; 
and as his acivity was ſufficiently known, 
Monk took the earlieſt precautions to opp 
his meaſures, and immediately diſpatched 
colonel Ingoldſby with his own reviment 

ainſt him, before he could have time to àſ- 
ſemble his dependents. Lambert had ſeized 
Daventry with four troops of horſe; but the 
greater part of them joined Ingoldſby, to 
whom he himſelf ſurrendered; a tameneſs 
that ill agreed with his former reputation. 
Ass yet the new parliament was not aſſem- 
bled, and none had dived into the deſigns of 
the general. He ſtill perſevered in his re- 
ſerve; and although the calling a new parlia- 
ment was but, in other words, to reſtore the 
King, yet his expreſſions never once betrayed 

the ſecręt of his boſom. Nothing but a ſe- 
Faurity of confidence at laſt extorted the cog- 

feſſion from him. He had been intimate 
one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonſnire, 
and with him alone did he deliberate upon the u 
great enterprize of the reſtoration. Sir John Wl « 
Granville, who had a commiſſion from the t 
king, applied for acceſs to the general; but Bl 1 
he was defired to communicate hrs buſineſs to 8 t: 
Morrice. Granville refuſed, though twice 0! 
urged, to deliver his meſſage to any but the Wl :: 


general himſelf; and Monk now finding 990 ty 


1 April g. 
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could depend on his ſecrecy, 2 to him 
his whole intentions; but with his uſual cau- 
tion ſtill ſcrupled to commit any thing to pa- 


per. In conſequence of theſe the King left 


the Spaniſh territories, here he Vary nar- 
rowly eſcaped being detined at Breda y the 
governor, under ppetence of treating him with 
proper reſpect and formality; Framithence he 
retired into Holland, where he waited for 
further adyice. g 7 

In the mean time the elections in parlia - 
ment went ren ere in favour of the king's. 
party. The preſhyterians had long been ſo 
harraſſed by their independent coadjutors, 
that they longed for the king's reſtoration. 
Theſe, therefore, joined to the royaliſts, 
formed a decyfive majority on every conteſt, 
and , without noiſe, determined to call back 

ing. | | 

At length the long expected day for the 
ſitting of a free 1 es arrived; and they 
choſe Sir Harboule 8 Tor on peak 
er, a man, though at firſt attached to the op- 
pofing party, yet a royaliſt in his bean Efe 
affections of afl 


for ſome days to mention his name. They 
were terrified with former examples of cru- 
ity; and they gnly ſhewed their loyalty in 
their bitter invectives againſt the late uſurper. 


All this time Monk, With his LIV reſerve, 


tried their tempers, and examined the ardour 
of their wiſhes. it length he gave directions. 
to Anneſley, prefident of the council, to in- 
lorm them that one Sir John Granville, a ſer- 


5 vant 


Py. 092 PAY rurned towards the king; 5 
yet ſuch were their fears, that no one dare | 
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| this meſſage was 


- fals; and to diffuſe the joy more widely, i it 


and the duke of 
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vant of tlie king, had been rb” A His 
majeſty, and Was now at the Sec with a let. 
ter to the commons, 465 
Nothing could 7 the 113 which 
members for. 

got the dignity of Their 8 ituatjons, and in. 
dulged themſelves in a loud exclamation of 
applauſe,” Granville was called in, and the 
letter eagerly read, A- moment's pauſe was 
{ſcarce allowed; all at once. the houſe by 
into an univerſal affent to the king's pr 


was voted that the letter and declaration 
mould immediately be publiſhed. 

The king's declaration was highly +eliſhed 
by every order of the ſtate. It offered a ge- 
neral amneſty to all perſons without any ex. 
ceptions, but ſuch as ſhould be made by par- 
liament. It promiſed to indulge ſcrupulous 


.conſciences with liberty in matters of- reli 


gion; to leave to the examination of parlia- 
ment the claims of all fuch as poſſeſſed land 
withgconteſted titles; to confirm 
conceſſions by act of partiament'; *'toJatisfy 
the army under general Monk with reſpett to 
their arrears, and to give the fame rank to 
his officers when they ould be received i into 
the king's ſervice. 

This declat tion was not leſs pleaſing to the 
lords than to the people. After voting the 
reſtitution of the ancient government, it ws 
reſolved to ſend the king fifty thouſand pound 
the duke of ee brother ten *hoitfand, 

louceſter half that fun. 


Then botlr houſes eraſed from their — 


— 


concourſe of p 
he paſſed, and rent the air with their gels 
mations. They had been ſo long diſtractid 
by unrelenting factions, and oppreſſed by] ee 

| _- fucceſions- L5 
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1118 COMMONWENLTH. ay 
all acts that had puſſed to the prejudice: of roy+ 


alty. The army ghe navy, the cityof Lon- 
ry were eager” Wee their addreſſes 


to his majeſty”: and he was ſoon after pro- 
claimed with great oY at Whitehall, 
and at Temple Bar. TM people, now freed 
from all reſtraint, let looſe their tranſports 
without bounds. Thouſands were ſeen run- 


ning about frantic with pleaſure; ànd ſuch 


wage the numberg vl. ane this 85 


theſe people dwelt who had lately done*fo. 


much miſchief, 


Charles took care to confirm the ſubſtance 


of his declarations to the Enghſh commiſſi- 
oners, who where difpatched to attend him 
into his native dominions. Montague, the 
Englith admiral, waited upon his majefty to 
inform him that the fleet expected his orders. 
at Scheveling. The duke of Vork immedi- 
ately went on board, and took the command 
as lord high admiral. The king went on 
board, — landing at Dover, was received 
by the general, whom he tenderly/embraced. 
Very different was his preſent return, from 


the forlorn ſtate in which he left the EngH e 
coaſt at Suſſex. He now ſaw the ſame pee- 
ple that had* ſought his life, as warmly ex 


preſſing their. pleaſure at his ſafety. He 
entered London on the twWenty-ninth of May, 
which was his birth-day 
le lined the 
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N ent ry 2 that r 
onger ſuppr eſe ze elde of delight, to f 
behold their conſtituti ſtored; 3 | 

þ 


like a pheenix, appearing more beautiful and 
vigorous from Gp ruins * its former contla- 
* 13 
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_ © * FN this reign we ſee the people toſſed 
= - | into grey 9 and, as the ſea 
ic Yale 


2 There 
vel all theſe inet = 
_ . 4 the Kin A Up 11 
_ were willing de. iraruſt Rim wich ciel ive 
sand fortunes; but When they ſuppoſed . 
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he was more inelinj to popery, all their 
confidence vaniſh [Erith Were even wil 


ling to puniſſi papiſts, as the propereft me- 
04 of 1 ſhewing "there reſentment againſt 
himſelf, -* * 
When Charles came to 7b rn he Was 
thirty years of age, poſſeſſed of a genteel 
perſon, an elegant addreſs, and an engaging 
manner. His whole behaviour was well cal 
culated to ſupport and increaſe po ularity/ 
Aceuſtomed during his exile to live e arfully 
among his courtiers, he carried the ſame in- 
learing familiarities to the throne; and from 
the levity of his temper no injuries were 
dreaded from his former reſentments. But it 
was ſoon found that all theſe advantages were 
merely ſuperficial. lis indolence and love of 
pleaſure made tim averſe to all kinds of bu- 
ſineſs; his familiarixies were proſtituted to 
the worſt of his ſuhjects; and he took no 
care to reward his former friends, as he had 
taken no ſteps to be e of As F prone 
enemies, 4410 Mt Qi ON; 

It re uired ſome time before hs ſeveral * 
of the ſtate, could come into proper form 3 * 
council Was eompoſed, into which church 
men and  preſbytegians, were indiſerimi- 
nately admitted and © the King's choice 
of bis principals piers. i 3 
man to the people. 8 rd Hyde, 
who had attended e in — He! was now 
created a peer by the title of lord Clarendon 
and appointed lord-chageellor,” and firſt 855 
niſter of ſtate. This excellent man is bet- 
ter known now oP” his merits as an hiſto- 
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20 HISTORY or FOITY 
rian, than as a ſtateſman; but his in 
and wiſdom were equall — . in 
The marquis, f ereated duke of 
Ormond, was appointed lord: ſteward of the 
houſhold, the carl of Southampton, TION 
ſurer, and Sir Edward Nicholas, ſecretary of 
ſtate. Theſe men, combined by private friend- 
ſhip, and purſuing one common aim, labour- 
ed only for the public, and ſupported ts inter- 
eſts with their own. G 

But though the joy of che proglit nh 
bounded, i" * was thought to be 
due to ju Therefore though an act of 


F n as paſſed, thoſe who had an im- 


mediate $64 in the king's death were ex- 
cepted, Even Cromwell, Ireton, and Brad- 
fhaw, though dead, were conſidered as pro- 
per obze@s8 of reſentment; their bodies were 
dug up, dragged to the place of execution, 

„after hangi oy ooh time, buried under 
the gallows. | Of reſt, who ſat in jd · 
meat at the late monarch's trial, ſome wer 
dead, and ſome were thought worthy of par- 
don. Ten 8 2 out of fourſcore, were de. 
voted to p 
This was all the . that was ſhed in 60 
great a rcſtoration. Charles being directed 
io all things by . Clarendori, gave ,niyerlal 
ſatisfaQtion, as well'b the lenity as the juſtice 
of his. co The, army was di 
that had ſo lan be ace the nation; 7 
and all the ceremonies of the church of 
land, were reſtored; at the ſame time th 
_ King uniformly Roy an air has moder 

b tanned 
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But this toleration, was not able to quell 
the enthuſiaſm of | a few frantic men. One 
Venner, 4 deſperateenthufiaſt, who had often 
conſpired againſt Cromwell, and had as often 
been pardoned, had by this time perſuaded 
his followers, that if they weuld take arms, 
Jeſus would come to put himſelf at their 7 
head, With theſe ex tions, to the num * 
ber of ſixty perſons, they iſſued forth into the 
ſtreets of Londo in complete armour, and 
proclaimed king Jeſus wherever — went. 
They believed themſel ves invulnerable and 
invincible, and _—_— the fame fortune 
which had attended Gideon. Every one at 
firſt fled before them; one unhappy man be:. 
ing aſked who he was for, anſwering that he - 
was for God and the king, they flew him 
upon the ſpot, In this manner they went — 
from ſtreet to ſtreet, and made a deſperate — 
refiſtance againſt a body of the train bands BE” 
that was ſent to attack them. After killing : 
many of the aſſailants, they made a regular 
retreat into Cane wood, near Hampficad; 
Being diſlodged from thence, the next morn- 
ng they returned to London, and took poſfeſ- 
hon of an houſe, in which they defended 
themſelves againſt a body of troops, until 4 
the majority was killed. At laſt the troops, -—- & 
who had untiled the houſe, and were tired of : 
ſlaughter, ruſhed in, and ſei the few that 
were left alive, They were med, condemn- 1 
ed, and executed; and to the laſt they &- | 23 
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clared, chat if they were deceived, the 
himſelf was their echvel. | "= 
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„. His rORY OFT ENGLAND: 
On September the 13th, Henry duke of 
Glouceſtek died of the AA wen. 
tieth year of. his age. He was a prince of an 
amiable character, and tenderly beloved by 
the King, who ſeemed more afflicted by hit 
2 than by any incident of his Whole 

- IIC, ? „ „„ ee 1 5 
From moroſeneſs, the people in general now 
went over into the oppoſite extreme of ; riot 
and debauchery. The court ſet them the x- 
ample ; nothing but ſcenes of gallantry . 
to be ſeen ; the horrors of the late war were 
become the ſubject of ridicule; the formality 
and _ignorance of the ſectaries were diſplayed 
upon the ſtage,” and; even laughed at from the 
pulpit. - But while the king thus rioted, the 
old faithful friends and followers of his fami- 
ly were left unrewarded. Numbers who had 
fought for him and his, father, and had:loſ 
their whole fortunes in his ſervices ſtill con- 
tinued to pine in want and oblivion: While, 
in the mean time, their perſecutors, who had 
acquired fortunes. during the civil war, were f. 
permitted to enjoy them without moleſtation, f 
Ihe ſufferers petitioned in vain: the amul- li. 
ers, the flatterers, and the concubines of this n 
monarch, enjoyed all his, conſide ration. co 
The wretched toyaliſts murmured without re- 
a dreſs; he fled. from their expoſtulations do 
cos of mirthy riot, and feſtivity. 
_—_ - - His parliaMents, ,, both of England and 
* Wot Scotland ſeemed willing to make reparation 
_ * fo their former diſobedience, by their pen 
_ -conceffions. In the Engliſh, houſe, monarehſ 
_ and. epiſcopacy were carried to as . 
| £ "Ms plen- 
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their ſeats in the houſe oßpeers; all mili- 
tary authority was acknowledged to be veſt- 
ed in the king; and he was empowered to 
appoint commiſſioners for regulating cor- 
porations and expelling ſuck members as 
nad intruded themſelves. by violence; the 
parliament was then diſſolved. In the next 
parliament the famous horrid act of, uni- 
formity in religion was paſſed, by which 
it was required that every clergyman {hould 
be re-ordained, if he had-not hefore received 
epiſcopal ordination ; and that he ſhould de- 


Book of Common Prayer. In conſequence 
he of this law, above two thouſand of the clergy 
n- elinquiſned their cures: in one day, to the 
ad WH 2icat aſtoniſhment of the nation; thus ſacri- 
oft Wl ficing their intereſt to theit religion. 


n- * But the Scotch parliament went till 2 


le, greater lengths in their proſtrations to the 
1d ing. It was there that his divine, indefea- 
ere I ible, and hereditary right, was aſſerted in the 
on, fulleſt terms. His right was extended to their 
uſ- lives and poſſeſſions, and from his origi- 
nal grant was ſaid to come all that his ſubjects 
could enjoy, They voted him an additional 
rerenue of forty thouſand pounds; and a 
teir former violences were tregted with the 
tmoſt deteſtation. 23 | 


4 


* 


ad it is ſaid that Southampton had thought 
t procuring him, from the commons, à re- 


rear nue of two millions a year, which would. 
den- Vol. III. 2 have 


| * A. D. 1667. 15 


CHARLES 1, „ 
ſplendour, as ever. The biſhops. reſumed. 


clare his aſſent to every thing contained in the 


This was the time for the King to. have... 
ade himſelf independent of all /parliamentg-. 
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"hve: effectually rendered him abſolute. But 
im this, his eum were obſtructed by the great 
Clarendon, who, though attached to the 
king, was ſtill more the friend of liberty and 
„che laws. Charles was no way intereſted in 
theſe oppoſite views of his minifters ; he only 
 fdefired mo for his pleaſures; and pro- 
—_ he had t that, he little regarded che man- 
in which it was obtained. 

t was this careleſs and expenſive dipoßi. 
on that firſt tended to diſguſt his Tubjetts; 
and to diſpel that intoxication which had tak- 

en place at his reſtoration, Though the 

people wete pleaſed with che pleaſantry of 
their monarch, yot they murmured at his in- 
dolence, debaucheries, and profuſion. They 
could not help remembering the ſtrict figs 

ty and active diligence that marked the uſur- 

per's adminiſtration; they called to mind 
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the victories they had ee under him, and 


the vaſt 0 he ad ,undertaken, But 
they now faw an dppolite picture; a coun 
Tunk in debauchery and the taxes 0 em 
ployed in extending vice, and corru 
morals of the. people. And when they 0 
Dunkirk, hich had been acquired during ti 
late vigorous adminiſtration, bafely feld 
the French for a ſmall ſum to fupply ü 
King's dane; they could put ne bout 
to their complaints. || From this time, 
found the wheels of government clogged, yi 
Vontinual obſtructions, and his parka 
ann granting ſupplies. 15 
His continual exigencies drove him Wt 
A duty to ante no * ſuited e 5 


CHARLES, 1, „„ = 

| cination. Among others, was his marriage, 

nt with Catherine, the Infanta of Doe 

at who, though a virtuous Minceſs, poſſeſ] 

ie fe perſonal attractions. N was the portion 

nd of this princeſs that the needy monarch was 

in enamoured of, which -- amounted. to three 

ly hundred thouſand pounds, together with the 

'0- WH fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay 

n- in the Eaſt Indies. The chancellor Claren- | 

don, the dukes. of Ormond, and Southamp: "2% 

it ton, urged many reaſons againſt; this (5406, i : 

particularly the likely hood of her never hav- N 

a ing any children; but the king diſregarded 

we their advice, and the inauſpicious marriage 

' of was celebrated on the 21ſt. of May. ww ene 

m. But ſtill his neceſſities were greater han 

bey his ſupplies. + He never mu loved the 

al- ſteady virtue of lord Clarendon, -and 1mput- 4 

ur. ed to him ſome of thoſe neceſſities Which 

he was reduced. It is ſaid alſo Wat this 

great miniſter prevented his repudiating the 

queen, which he had thoughts of dei ach, in - 

order to marry. one Mrs. Stuart, on whom 4 

he had placed his affections, by. procuring, oY 

that lady to be privately married to the duke 

of Richmond. However this be, he inclin- 3 

ed to give him up to the reſentment of the . 

parliament, to whom he was become obnoxi- * 

ous, in order to obtain ſome farther ſupplics. 2 

For this purpoſe he aſſemhled the commons 

in the banquetting-houſe; and, in the cloſe 1 

of a flattering ſpeech, replete with profeſſions 

of the warmeſt affection, he begged a ſuply 

for his preſent _ occaſions, They granted 

bim four ſubſidies; and the clergy, in con- 

vocation, followed their exñample. 
e 
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ne probably-with a view of recruiting 
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On Fins the #41k}" Sir Henry Vane, oa 


u During. this Aden, me e gave-up 46 
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_ of the prineipal authors of the troubles, 
Was beheaded. he law was ſtrained for his 
conviction, as he had ' trained it-againft the 
earl of Strafford; againſt whom he had ated 
all along wick the moſt rancorous enmity, 


So was his unmereifulneſs [repaid into eln 
oem! TIRE £1 


_ the Tupply for his pleaſures, that he declared 
war againſt the Dutch, as the money appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe, would through his 
| Hands, | A vote was procured in the houſe of 
commons, alledging, that the wrongs and in- 
dignities offered by. the Dutch in ſeveral quar- 


ters of the globe, had in a great meaſure ob- 
ſtructed the trade of the 3 This was 
1 for his majeſty to proceed upon. 


He foreſaw that he ſhould be able to convert 
a part of the ſupplies to his private amuſe- 
ments. His brother alſo, the duke of York, 
longed for an opportunity of ſignalizing his 
courage and conduct, as high-admiral, againſt 
a people he hated, not only for their republi 
can principles, butalſo as one of the bulwark! 
of the proteſtant religions. 


This war began on Reach ſde ni mutual Ml © 
depredations.' The Engliſh, under the com- ſ 
mand of Sir Robert Holmes, not only expel. it 
ted the Dutch from Cape Corſe caſtle, dn the bl 
<oaft of Africa; "BE likewiſe e the Dutch Wl © 
< „ N ' "4 37 | > 6&* 4 m. 

5 E il * A. b. 166% 11 i 


cht of taxing themſelves in convocation. Hen 
ended their importance; and from that time 0 
oy een. very little contiderede. RH Rs 


tec. Sailin 
admiral po 
fnce called New Vork; a Eountry.; that 

fnce continued annexed to the Engliſh go- 
rernment. Om the” other. hand, de Ruyter, 
the Dutch admixal, ſailed to Guinea, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Engliſh of all their ſettlements. 
© there, except Cape Corſe. , Soon, after, 
5 the fleets of each nation met, the one under; 
the duke of Vork, to the number of an hun- 
dred and fourteen ſail, the other commanded 


nearly equal force. The engagement began 
at four in the morning, and both ſides tough 


Tork was in the hotteſt part of the engage - 
dent, and behaved with great ſpirit and com- 
en poſure, cven-when-lord Falmouth, lord Muſ-- 
e kberry, and Mr. Boyle were killed at his ſide 
b one cannon- ball. In che ** of the ac-- 


uon, when engaged in eloſe fi ght he with the 
le 


duke, the Dhaka admiral's ſhip- blew up: this 

ii. Wl *<cident much. diſcouraged the Dutch, whofled. 

u eovards their on coaſt ;, they had 6 
chips funk. and taken, the victors loſt e 

one. This diſaſtenthrey the Dutch into co 


ſter, whoſe genius and wiſdom were admira- 
de, was obliged, to come on board, and: 


This extraordinary man quickly became as 
much maſter of naval affairs, as if he had been, 
from his infancy educated in them. He even. 
238 ſome parts of the naval art, bey ond: 


2 3 IM 
ka K. 440 1665 | 
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keene of Cape Verde, and tlie Llc of Go 


from thence to America, the- 
fled, hamſelf af. Nova. 2 | 


b. with their uſual. intrepidity.. The duke of 


Wl by Opdam, admiral ef the Dutch. navy, of 


ſernation; and de Wit, their great mini- 


* * 


take the command of the fleet. upon himſelf. 


— 
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what expert mariners had ever attaäined M | 
- © This year the plague broke out in London, f 
bay 5 with ſue h bh fo ury as to deſtroy, in the 
ſpace of a few ache above an Dundred f 
Thouſand perſons. [ 
*The fucceſs of the Engtifl exit the WH « t 
jealouſy of the neighbouring ſtares,  parti- t 
cularly France and Denmark, who reſolved t 
to protect the Dutch againſt the ſuperior pow- þ 
erof their oppoſers, The Dutch, ftrength- d 


ened by ſo powerful an alliance, reſolyed to t] 

face their conquerors onee more. DeRuy- WE 

E ter, their great admiral, was returned from . 
1 his expedition to Guinea: and was appoint- it 
=. ed, at the head of ſeventy- ſix fazl, to join the WI a 
"> duke of Beaufort, the French admiral, who ch 
I: + it was ſuppoſed, was then entering the Britiſh Vi 
WR channel from Toulon. The duke of Albe- di 
17. 5 miarle and prince Rupert commanded the gu 
11 Engliſh fleet, of ſeventy- four ſail, © Albe+ G 
1 4 marle, who krom his fucceſſes under Crom- MI an 
well had: learned too much to- ay 7 the ene- the 
FA : my n to detach prince dert with cor 
. twenty ſl to oppoſe the duke of Beaufort. a 
N Serge Aytese, well acquainted with the lou 

0 925 of "hs enemies, proteſte& againſt it; Wy fide 

1 but Albemarle's authority prevailed. The int 

15 battle on June the iſt, began with incredible the 
fury: the Dutch admiral Evertzen was killed in 2 

hy a cannon- ball, and one veſſel of thei feet by. 

Was blown up, While one of tie Bug WY mir 

ſhips was taken · "darkneſs parted the eomba- Wy due 

rants for the firſt day. The ſecond day 4 Eng 

renewed the combat with increaſed gra" had 


Mitoen freſh- flups- ns the Daun 
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Engliſh were d ſhattered, that their fighting 
ſhips were reduced to twenty-eight. Upon 
uchtie towards their ou coaſt, the Dutch 
followed them, and another dreadful conflict 
began, but was ſtopped by the darkneſs” of 
the night as before. Fhe morning of the 
third day, the Engliſh' continued their re- | 
treat, and the Dutch pefhiſted in-purſaing.. = 
Albemarle, who kept in the rear, made a =_ 
deſperate reſolution to blow up his ſhip rather | 
than ſubmit to the enemy; When he happily. = 
found himſelf reinforc by prince Rupert 
with ſixteem ſhips of the line. By this time | 
it was night; andythe next morning, after 
a diſtant cannonading, the fleets came to a : 
cloſe combat, which was continued with greaet 
violence, till they were parted by a miſt. Butt * J 
Sir George Ayſcue, in a ſhip of one hundred 3 
guns, had the misfortune to ſtrike on the - 2 
Galoper Sands, where he was. ſurrounded _— 
and taken.. The Dutch eertainly obtained — 
the advantage, Wee not the glory of tho 5 
combat. 

A ſecond en ement, uall blood: F 4 £48 
lowed ſoon 12585 with _ —_ — both * N * = 
hides, commanded by. the — admirals; and 228 
in this the Dutch were obliged to retreat int 3 

their own harbours. — they ſoon. were 5 8 A 
[' ina capacity to out- number che En 78 liſh fleet, 
by the ju of Beaufort the French ad- 9 
I miral, They appeared in the Thames, con- 4 
-_- Qed by their great admiral; and threw the KEE. 
"5 798 into the utmoſt conſternation: a chain 3 4 
been drawn acroſs the river Medway”: "1 


me fortifications had been added to the forts —<= 
* _— 


*. 9 * * 
- - \ 
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along the banks, all theſe, were g equal my 
rag Boro ane Was raked 


the Dutch forward, and broke the 

- chain, though fo ified by r hips, ew 
there by Albemarle's orders, Deſtroyi 
mhipping in their paſſage, they 1 by l 
1 _ onward, with fix men of war, and five fire- . 
| - ſhips, as far as Upnore caſtle, Where they . 
burned three men of war, The whole Ir p 

of London was in conſternation ; it was ex- 1 

"= pected that the Dutch might ſail up next tide WI 
x to Londen bridge, and deſtroy not only the WE. 
= . but even the buildings of the me- b] 
— Sropolis. But the Dutch were unable to pro- WM, 
=_ ſecute that projet from the failure of the th 
= - French, ſpreading, therefore, an alarm along ua 
_ Oo the coaſt, they returned to their own oy 
do boaſt their — on the Britiſh glory. 25 
"iS . This calamity was foon followed bye ans * 


B "father till more dreadful ; a fire breaking 
OY Hut at a baker's houſe, in Pudding-lane, neat 
tte bridge, ſpread with ſuch rapidity, that 
no efforts could extinguiſh it till it laid in 
aſhes the moſt conſiderable part of the city, 
Ea The conflagration continued three days; af 
. reps 2 hundred ſtreets, and thixtesg 
thouſand, two hundred houſes, While the 
— inhabitants fled from one ſtreet, 
only to be ſpectators of equal calamitzies 
.. another. At length, when all hope vanes 
andi a total deſtruction was egpedted, ng 
tural means of help remaining, God inter, 
poſed : the flames ceaſed ſuddehly and uner- 
2 after having reduced thouſand 
affluence to miſery. As the luder, wen 

nar ron 


ens TW 445 
narrow, and moſtly built of wood, the flames 
fpread the faſter; and the unuſual dryneſs of 
the ſeaſon” prevented the proper 3 of 
water. But the people were not ſatisfied with 


taught to impute their calamities to the ma- 4 
chinations of their enemies, they now aſcribp᷑-̃ 
ed the preſent misfortune - to the papiſts; 

But no proofs were brought of their guilt, 

The magiſtracy, however aſcribed it to them, 
on a monument raiſed where the fire N 

and which ſtill continues as a proof of the 


blind credulity of the times. This calamity. - * 


od * 
2 


-W:though at firſt it affected the fortunes f -—_ 
 WMthoutands, in the end proved both beneficial 28 
sand ornamental to the city. It roſe from its 


ruins in greater beauty; and the ſtreets being 
widened, and built of brick inſtead of w 
became more wholeſome and more ſecu re. 
* Charles now began to be ſenſible that all * a 
he ends for which he had undertaken the 48 


Dutch war, were likely to prove ineffpctull. 
VA treaty therefore was concluded at Breda, i 
5 'y which the colony of New Vork was ce des 


d by the Dutch to the Engliſh, and has con- 
ent tim. | F-23257 

Yet this treaty was conſidered as inglorioununs 

o the Engliſh, as they failed of gaimng/any 

edrelß of the complaints which gave riſe to 

' Lord Clarendon, therefore, gained 'T 

hare of blame, for having advifed a di + 
peace. He had been long declining in the 
ing's, fayour and was difliked by moſt of 
s courtiers, His ſevere virtue, and his 
. tg deteſtation 
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274 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
deteſtation of factious meaſures, were un- 
hkely to gain him partizans in ſuch a court ag 
that of Charles. There were many aecu- 
ſations brought againſt him, not one of which 
could be proved: but the king ſeized on the 
pretence, & and ordered the ſeals to be taken 
from him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridge. 
man F | 
This ſeemed the ſignal for Clarendon's ene- 
mies to ſtep in, <2 effect his entire over- 
throw. The houſe of commons, in their ad- 
dreſs to the king, gave him thanks for his diſ- 
miſſion of that nobleman; and 1mmediately 
a charge was opened againſt him in the houſe, 
by Mr. Seymour, confiſting of ſeventeen ar- 
ticles... Theſe, which were only & catalogue 
of vulgar rumours, appeared at Frſt fight * 
falſe or frivolous : and his eldeſt ſon told 1 
the houſe, in the name of his father, “ that 


if they would only prove one of thoſe, let 
them chuſe which ever they pleaſed, he would , 
plead guilty to all the reſt. Howeyer Ch. 

- Tendon finding the popular torrent, united to 1 
| die violence of power, running with umpetig © 
go ofity againſt him, thought proper to with!“ 
data to France. The legiflature then'pallegy !* 

a bill of baniſhment and incapacity, wail” 
he continued to reſide at Paris, Where Wl 


employed his leiſure in reducing hi NN 
=  #thecivil war into form, for wi 
— | before collected materials. Suech Wan 
I unworthy fate of the earl of Clarendon: s.n 
bleman of unblemiſhed virtue, an inen 
tible judge, as well as an able miniſter,” 3 
his reward is with the Moſt High ! F 
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8 + A confederacy named che Triple All. 
* Wl ance, was formed by Charles, ſoon after the on 
all of this great ſtateſman, It was condu@- a 
ed by Sir William Temple, one of the great 
„ ornaments of Engliſh literature z who united 
the philoſopher and the ſtateſman, This al- 
© Wl liance was formed between England, Hol- 
land, and Sweden, to prevent the French 
rl ling from completing his conqueſts in ahe 
1 Wl Netherlands. That monarch had already ſub- 


. dued the greater part of that country; when * 
he was ſtopped in his career by this league; | 
WW in which it was agreed by the contracting 
1. powers, that they would conftitute themſelves 


well arbiters of the differences between France 

> i end Spain, and check the inordinate preten- 

ug fions of either. | 1 

that To this foreign-confederacy ſucceeded one 

of a domeftic nature, that didnot promiſe ſuch 

dul beneficial effects. The king was excited by 

his brother, to riſe above humble ſolicitations 

to his parliament; and was beſet by ſome 

deſperate counſellors, who encouraged him 

to aſſert his own independence. The prinei- 

pal of thoſe were, Clifford, Aſhley, Buck- 

ingham, Arlington, Lauderdale, a junto diſ- 

tinguiſhed by the appellation of the Cabal, 

a wog containing the initial letters of their 

name Never was there a more dangerous 

miniſtry in England, nor one more fitted to 

eſtroy all that liberty which had been. eftab- 

lihing for agen. nl 

Sir Thomas Clifford was a man of a'daring 

nd impetuous ſpirit, rendered more danger- _— 

dus by eloquence. --Lord Aſhley, ſoon after 

own by the name of lord Shafteſbury, bs 
| mne 
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Lauderdale was not defective in natural, and 


Charles gave up the conduct of his affain; 


reign in difficulties, which producett the mok 
* eren ſymptoms. 
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the moſt extraordinary man of his age; he 
had been a member of the long parliament, 
and had great influence among the preſbyte- 
rians; he was a favourite of Cromwell, foe 
afterwards had- a conſiderable hand in the 
reſtoration; he was ambitious, ſubtle, and 
enterpriſing ; ; well acquainted with the blind 
attachment of parties; and while he had the 

_— of never betraying his friends, he 
changed his party as it ſuited his convenience, 


The duke of Buckingham was gay, caprici- 
bus, of great vivacity, _ fitted to unite, 
and harmonize the graver te 


mpers of which 
this, junto was compoſed. Arlington was x 


{ 
[ 
man of very moderate capacity, his 5 . 
L 


tentions were good, but he wanted cou 
to perſevere in them. Laſtly, the duke a in 


ſtill leſs in uired talents; but he was am- 
bitious, cruelyimplacable, obſtinate, 1nfolent, 
and ſullen. 4 ＋ ſe were the men to whom 


and who plunged the remaining part of bu 


A ſecret alhance with France, and a rup- 
ture with Holland, were the firſt conſequencelWo 


of their advice. The duke of York had den. 
confidence boldly to declare himſeif ele 
lic; and, to alarm the fears of the nad 


more, a liberty of conſcience was — vec 
all ſectaries, whether diſſenters or pa pig ic 


. meaſures were conſidered by the pos 


le as deſtructive, not only of their libertie c 
ut of their religion. A ProclmhOn yan! 


3 A. D. 1670. . 
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+ WM ifued, containi rigorous clauſes in 
t, WH favour of — en col of menaces 
e- againſt thoſe who ventured to blame his ma- 
id Wl icfty's meaſures ;/ and even againſt thoſe who 
he Wl beard ſuch diſcourſes, unleſs they informed | 
nd in due time againſt the offenders. 

nd The Engliſh now ſaw themſelves . 
he n a league with France againſt the Dutch; 
he and conſequently, whether victorious or van- 
ce, Wl quiſhed, their efforts were like to be equally: 
Cl- . The French had for ſome years 
te, been growing into power; and now, unden 
ich me conduct of their ambitious - monarch, 
$s i WW Lewis XIV, threatened the liberties of Eu- 
in- Wrope, and the proteſtant religion, of which 
age Lewis had ſhewn himſelf a determined ene- 
ny. It gave the people, therefore, a gloomy: 
proſpect, to ſee an union formed, which#1f 
ſucceſsful, muſt totally ſubvert chat balance 
of power, which the proteſtants aimed at 
reſerving 3 nor were they leſs. apprehenſive 
{their own ſovereign, who, though he turned: 
xl religion to ridicule, yet was ſuſpected to 
e attached to the catholics; - The firſt events 
df this war were correſpondent to their fears. 
The Engliſh and French combi ned fleets, 
mg by che duke of Vork, and the 


| theWuare(chal 4 Eibe, met the Dutch fleet to 
ee number of ninety ſail, commanded by 
K* miral de Ruyter, and a furious battle en- 


ved. In chis engagement the om Sand- 
ich, w „e the Engliſh van, drove 
is nig nto the midſt of the enemy, beat off 
e admliral that attacked him, ſunk another 
up that attempted to board him, and-Junk:; 
Vol, III. Aa - -. three. 
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three fire-ſhips that endeavoured to grapple WW * 
with] bim. Tho? his veſſel was torn with f 
mot, and out of a thoufand men there only Ml * 
remained four hundred, he till continued in  * 
the midſt of the engagement. Ar laſt a fire- Ml ? 
ſhip having laid hold of his veſſel, her de- © 
ſtruction was now inevitable. Sandwich i © 
however refuſed to quit his ſhip, and periſh- Wl © 
ed in the flames. Night parted the combat- b 
ants; the Dutch retired, and were not fol- 
lowed by the Engliſh, The loſs ſuſtained by 
both was nearly equal; but the French fuf- hi 
fered little, not having entered into the heat Ml © 
of the engagement. It was ſuppoſed, they be 
had orders to ſpare their own ſhips, while the Wl * 
Duteh and Engliſh ſhould grow weak by their el 
mutual animoſities. „ 
The combined powers were much more ll ” 
fucceſsful againſt the Dutch by land. Lewis 
conquered all before him, took all the fron- to 
rier towns, and threatened the republic with 
a final diſſolution. Terms were propoſed to th 
them by the two conquerors. Lewis offered ſo 
them ſach as would have deprived” them of bi. 
all power of reſiſting an invaſion from France 
by land. Thoſe of Charles expoſed them I dn 
equally to every invaſion from ſea. At laft, 
the murmurs of the Engliſh at ſeging this the 
brave people on the brink of d on, 
were too loud not to impreſs the king. He 
was obliged to call a parliament to take the 
ſenſe of the nation; and he ſootr ſaw how 
his ſubjects ſtood affected. Sagen 
5 - The eyes of all men, both abroad and 
, at home, were fixed upon this new ran 


, 
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which, after many prorogations, continued 
fitting for near two years. Before the com- 
mons entered upon buſineſs, there lay before 
them an affair, which diſcovered, beyond a 
poſſibility of doubt, the arbitrary projects of 
the king. It had been a conſtant practice in 
the houſe for many years, in caſe of any va+ 
cancy, to iſſue out writs for new elections; 
but, by Shafteſbury's, advice, ſeveral mem- 
bers had taken their ſeats upon irregular writs 
iſſued by the chancellor; fo that the whole 
houſe in time might be filled with members 
clandeſtinely called up by the court. The 
houſe was no ſooner therefore aſſembled, than 
2 motion was made againſt this method} of 


election: and the members themſelves, thus 


called to parliament, had the modeſty to 

withdraw... 6 io 5: 5 
The king's: late declaration of . indulgence 
to all ſectaries was next taken into conſide- 
ration, and a remonſtrance drawn up againſt 
that exerciſe. of the prerogative. Charles 
found himſelf obliged, reluctantly to retract 
his declaration. The commons expreſſed the 
utmoſt ſatisfaction with this meaſure. He 
on his part aſſured them, that he would wil⸗ 
lingly paſs any law which might tend to give 
them ſatis faction in all their juſt grievances. 
Having abridged the king's ſtretches of 
power in theſe pôints, they went ſtill farther. 
A law was paſſed, entitled the Teſt act, im- 
poling an oath on all who ſhould enjoy any 
public office. Beſides the taking the oaths of 
allegiance, and the king's ſupremacy, they 
were obliged to receive the ſacrament once a 
A B 
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year in the eſtabliſhed church, and to abjurt 
all belief in the doctrine of granfubſtantia- 
tion. As the diſſenters alſo had feconded the 
efforts of the commons againſt the king's de- 
claration for indulgence of PR a bill Ml 
was paſſed for their eaſe and relief, which, Wl ' 
however, went with ſome difficulty through IM ! 
the houſe of peers. | 528 
But ſtill the great object of their meeting 
was to be enquired into; for the war Wan a 

u 

B 


- 


the Dutch continued. The commons, there. 
fore, weary of this, reſolved that the ſtanding- 
army was à grievance. ' They next declared, “ 
that they would grant no more ſupplies to . 
carry on the Dutch war, unleſs it appeared A 
that the enemy refufed al reaſonable condi- If 5* 
tions. To'cut ſhort theſe diſagreeable alter- IM '* 
cations, the king reſolved to prorogue the Ml”) 
partiament ; and, with that intentron, he 
went unexpectedly to the houſe of peers, and 1 
ſent the uſher of the black rod to ſummon ha 
the houſe of commons to attend. It hap- 
pened that the ſpeaker: and the ufher near 
met at the door of the bhouſe; but the ſpeał | 
er being within, ſome of the members ſud- 
denly ſhut the door, and cried, To the chait! 
Upon which the following motiong.were in- 
ſtantly made in a tumultuous manner” That 
the alliance with France was a gieyance; 
that the evil counſellors of the king were 
grievance ; that the duke of Laude ale was 
a grievance z and then the houſe roſe in 

confuſion. . The king ſoorr ſaw that he could 
expect no ſupply/$rom the commons for carl. 
rying on the wer; he reſolved, therefom >" 
i . : CERT - .t1o 
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CHARLES I. 
to make a ſeparate peace with the Dutch, on 
the terms lich they had propoſed: and it 
was concluded accordingly. 

This turn in the ſyſtem: of the king's poli- 
tics was very pleaſing to the nation in gene- 
al; but the Cabal quickly ſaw that it would 
be the deſtruction of all their power. Shafteſ- 
bury, therefore, was the firſt to deſert them, 
and go over to the country party, who. re- 
ceived him with open arms, and truſted him 
without any reſerye. Clifford was dead. 
Buckingham was defirous of imitating Shaf- 
teſbury. Lauderdale and Arlington were ex- 
poſed to all the effects of national reſentment, 
Articles of impeachment were drawn up a- 
gainſt the former, which, however, were ne- 
ver proſecuted; and as for the other, he eve- 
ry day grew mere and more out of favour 
with the king, and contemptible to the people. 
This was an end of the power of a junto, that 
had laid a ſettled plan for overturning the 
conſtitution, and fixing unlimited monarchy 
upon its runs. * Agi 

|| In the mean time the war between the 
Dutch andthe French went on with the great- 
eſt vigour ; and. although the latter were re- 
preſſed for a while, they ſtill continued ma- 
king incroachments, The Dutch forces were 
ommanded by the prince of Orange, who: 
as poſſeſſed of courage, activity, vigilance, 
nd patience; but he was always inferior in 
umber of men, . He was therefore, always 
nfucceſsful ; but ftill found means to repair 
ais loſſes, and to make head in a little time 
gainſt his victorious enemies. Theiß ſtrug⸗ 
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gles for the preſervation of his country 
freedom intereſted the Engliſh ſtrongly in his 
favour ;. ſo that from being his oppoſers, they 


now wifhed to lend him affiftance! They 


conſidered their alliance with France as threa- 
tening a ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion; 
and they longed for an union with him, as the 
only means of ſeeurity. The commons, 
therefore addreffed the king, repreſenting the 
danger to which the kingdom was expoſed 
from the growing greatneſs-of France; and 


they affured him, in caſe of a war, that they 


would not be backward in their ſupplies, 


Charles was not difpleaſed with the latter 


part of therr addreſs, as money was neceſſary 
for his pleaſures. He therefore told them, 
that unleſs they granted him ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, he could not give them a fatis- 
factory anſwer. They 1crupled this: on 


Which he: immediately ordered them to ad- 


Journ. - | 


The marriage of | thaiduke of York's eldeſt 
daughter, the prifticeſs Mary, heir apparent 


to the crown, with the prince of Orange, was 
a meaſure that gave great ſatisfaction in theſe 


general diſquietudes about religion. The ne- 
Zgociation was brought about by the king's 


own deſire; and the proteſtants now ſaw an 


happy proſpe& before them of a ſucceſhon, 


that would be favourable to their much-loved 
reformation. A negotiation for peace be- 
tween the French and the Dutch followed 


' ſoon after, which was favourable to the at- 


ter. But the mutual animoſities ef thele 


duese being as yer fufſiciently quelle 
85 F 7 . 2 2 | 
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the war was continued for ſome time longer. 
The king, therefore, to ſatisfy his 2 
who declared loudly againſt the French, ſent 
over an army of three thouſand men to the 
continent, under the command of the duke 
of Monmouth, to ſecure Oſtend. A fleet 


alſo was fitted out with great diligence; and 
a quadruple alliance was projected between 


England, Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. 
Theſe vigorous meaſures brought about the 
famous treaty of Nimeguen, * which in the 


end gave a general peace to Europe. How]. 


ever, the king was ſo diſſatisfied with the 


parliament, that he prorogued it to February, 


1677. 


wh 


CHA p. VIII. 


HIS reign preſents the moſt, amazin 
contraſts of levity and cruelty, of mirt 
and gloomy ſuſpicion. Ever ſince the fatal 


league with France, the people had entertain- 


ed violent jealouſies againſt the court. The 
fears of the nation were vented without re- 


ſtraint; the apprehenſions of a /popiſh Tacceſ- 
ament, 
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| continuing for ſeventeen years withous 
| — CO ncally eendoma the minds; 
of mankind ſuſpicious, and they only wanted 
objects on which to wreak their ill humour. 
When the ſpirit of the Engliſh is once rouz» 
ed, they either find objects of ſuſpicion or 
make them. On the twelfth of Auguſt, 
ons Kirby, achymiſt, accoſted the king as he 
was walking in the Park. Sir, ſaid he, 
* keep within the company; your enemies 
„have a defign upon your life, and you ma 
„ be ſhot in this very walk.” Being —. 


tioned for this, he offered to produce. one 


= x 4 


doctor Tongue, a weak, credulous clergyman, 
who had told him that two perſons, named 
Grove and Pickering, were to murder-the 
King; and that Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen's phyfician, had undertaken the fame 
aſk by poiſon: Tongue was introduced to 
the king, and was referred to the Jlgrd trea- 
furer Danby. He there declared that ſeveral 
papers were thruſt under his door; and he 
knew the author of them, who deſired that his 
name might be concealed, as he dreaded the 
reſentment of the Jeſuits, —- 

This information appeared. ſo. vague and 
unſatisfactory, that the king concluded the 
whole was a fiction. However Tongue went 
again to the lord treafurer, and told him, 
that a pacquet of letters, written by. Jeſuits 
concerned in the plot, was that night to be 
put into the poſt-houſe for Windſor, directed 
to one 1 a Jeſuit, ho was confeſ- 


. ſor to the duke * ork, and who reſided 
there. Hheſe letters had actually been. 85 
ceiyed A hours before by the duke; — 


A, D. 1678. 
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he had ſhewn them to the king as à forgery, 
of which he neither knew the drift nor the 
meaning. This mcident confirmed the king 
in his incredulity. He defired, however, 
that it might be concealed, as it might raiſe 
a flame in the nation; but the duke, to prove 
his innocence, inſiſted upon a diſcuſſion, 
which turned out very different from his ex- 
pectations. | | | 

Titus Oates, who was the fountain of all 
this intelligence, was produced ſoon after. 
This man affirmed that he had fallen under = 
the ſuſpicion of the Jeſuits, and that he had 
concealed himſelf, in order to avoid their re- 
ſentment. This Titus Oates was an aban- 
doned miſcreant, obſcure, illiterate, vulgar, 
and indigent. - He had been once indicted 
for perjury, was afterwards chaplain in a man 
of war, and diſmiſſed for unnatural practices 
He then profeſſed himſelf a Roman cathohgy ” 
and croſſèd the ſea to St. Omer's, where he © 
was for ſome time maintained in the Engliſle 
ſeminary, The fathers r that college feng 
him with ſome diſpatches to Spain; but after 
his return, when they became better ge- 
quainted with his character, they would ner 
ſuffer him to continue among them; d that 
he was obliged to return to London, where 
he was ready to encounter every danger for 
his ſupport, At à time that he was ſuppoſed 
to have been entruſted with a ſecret involving 
the fate of kings, he was in ſuch 3 
that Kirby was ode to ſupply him with 
daily bredde. We *h 

He had two methods to proceed u 
to 10gratiate himſelf by this inf 
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e miniſtry, or to alarm the people. 
oP the 4. 3 He went, therefore, 4 
his two compamons to, Sir Edmondſbury God. 
Frey, a juſtice of peace, and before him de- 
poſed to a narrative fit to make an impreſſion 
on the vulgar, *©* The pope, he ſaid, conſi- 
dered himſelf as entitled to the poſſeſſion of 
England and Ireland, and had according| 
aſlumed the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms, 
This, he had delivered up to the Jefuits, and 
Oliva, the general of that order, was his'dele- 

gate. Several, Engliſh catholic lords, whoſe 
names he mentioned, were appointed by the 
pope to the other offices of ſtate ; lord Arun- 
del was created chancellor, lord Powis trea- 
ſurer, Sir William Godolphin privy-ſeal, 
Coleman, the duke's ſecretary, was made ſe· 
eretary of ſtate, Langhorn#-attornoy-general, W 5 
lord Bellaſis general of the forces, lord Peters W 
 hentenant-general, and lord os 4 pay: WM. 
maſter, ' The king, whom the  Jelaits called . 
the Black Baſtard, was ſolemnly tried by l 
them, and condemned as an heretje.? m. 
aſſerted that father Le Shee, e 
Freneh king's eonfeſſor La Chaiſe, had offered 
. - ten: thouſand pounds to any man';wihb- ſhould 
kill the king, Ten thouſand pounds had 
been offered to Sir George Wakeman td 
poiſon him; but he demanged fifteen thous 
ſand, which demand was complied with, 
Leſt theſe means ſhould fail, four Iriſh ruſ- 
fans had been employed by the Jeſuits 4 
+ the rate of twenty guipeas 2 piece to ſtab the 
1 king at Windſor, Coleman, late ſecretary t0 
. the 1 of Vork, was deeply involved in 
the plot, Grove and Pickering, to make furs 
| e 
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Fork, were employed to ſhoot the king, and 
that too with filver bullets. The former was 
to receive fifteen hundred pounds for his pains, 
and the latter, being a pions man, thirty 
thouſand maſſes, Pickering would have exe- 
euted his purpoſe, had not the flint dropped 
out of his piſtol at one time, and at another 
the priming. The duke of York was to be 
offered the crown on the ſucceſs of the ſcheme, 
on condition of extirpating the proteſtant re- 
gion. N 
ia conſequenee of this information, ſaf= 
ficiently marked with abſurdity, and contra-: 
dition, Titus el became the favourite of 
e people, notwithſtanding, during his exami- 
0 a 0s the „ n the 
1 groſſneſs of his impoſtures, that he contras: 
aiged himfelf in every ſtep of his narration. 
W While in Spain he had been carried, he ſaid, 
Is Don John, who promiſed great aſſiſtance. 


„ee king aſked im, what fort of a man his: 
10 old acquaintance Don John was. Oates re- 


plied that he was a tall len man, which was: 


the direckl | | 1 

y contrary to the truth, as the king 
i: well knew. Though he pretended t in- 
ad imacies with Coleman, yet he knew him not 


hen placed very near him. He was guilty 
of the ſame-miſtake with regard to Sir George 
. 


akeman. 5 


A great number of the Feſuits mentioned by 
Dates were immediately taken into cuſtody. 
oleman, at firſt retired; but next day fur- 
endered himſelf, and his papers, were ſe- 
q ind Theſe papers, which were ſuch. as 
night be naturally expected from a ne 

a colic 


* 


cloſe correſpondence with the French — 4 
ſſels, 


it appeared he was dead ſome time hefore this 


exaſperated to ſuch a degree, that moderate 


them. The body of Godfrey was carried 


| 
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Eatholic, were converted into evidence againf} 
him. He had, without doubt, maintained + 


confeſſer, with the pope's nuncio at Bru 
and with many other.catholics abroad. But 
theſe letters contained nothing that ſerved az 
proof 1n the preſent information. However, 
when the contents of thoſe letters were - pub- 
licly known, they diffuſed the panic which 
the forme narrative had begun. | 
In this fluQtuation of paſſions, an accident 
ſerved to confirm the prejudices of the people, 
and to put it beyond doubt that Oates's nar- 
rative was the truth. Sir Edmondſbury 
Godfrey, who had been ſo active in unravel- 
ling the popiſh machinations, was found dead 
in a ditch, in the way to Hampſtead. His 
awn ſword was thruſt through his body; but 
no blood had flowed from the wound]; fo that 


method was taken to deceive the public. He 
had money in his pockets, and there was a 
broad livid mark ſes round his neck. The 
cauſe of hi death muſt ſtill continue a fer 
cret ;. but the people, already enraged againſt 
the papiſts, did not heſitate a moment to 
aſcribe it to them; and the populace were 


men began to dread a general maſſacre of 


| 
{ 
{ 
I 
0 
t 
n 
1 
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through the ſtreets in proceſſion, preceded by 
ſeventy clergymen; and every one Who fav 
it, — no doubt that his death could be only 
cauſet by the papiſts. Even the better fort 
of pegple were infected with this prejudice 
© | al 


CHARLES Hl. ty 
and ſuch was the general cvnyieiion of popiſh. 
guilt, that no perſon, ny regard; to. 
oval, Gifee 78 8 3 the le doubt 
concerni ag information of Oates, __ 

It only remained for the parliament to re- 
preſs theſe deluſions. But the parliament 
1 2 g reater be ung than Us, the yul- 

ar. e was ee from on 
bouſe to x bg Poul 3 the country ee mani SM 
not let F..; ſuch an rende 0 ng. 
che paſſions of the 2. the £m. 
« W v*r< afraid of being Aout, if they 
mould doubt of * y, the prime mi- 
; niſter, bimſelf entered into it furiouſly ; and 
1 though the king told him he * ven the 


4 obouſes a handle to ruin himſelf, y . 
1; WW ered, till he found the King's 2 
oo true. 

* In order to pr te the alarm, an addreſs 


vl vas voted = 2 ſolemn \ faſt It was mak 
ue ed that all pa r tending to throw . 19 

on ſo horrible a conſpiracy might | laid 
he before the houſe, that all pap ſhould re- 
 W move from London, that — ſhould be 
a denied at court to all unknown perſons, 
w! hat the train-bands in London and Weſt- 
ee minſter ſhould be in readineſs. to march. 
Fon They rough that there was a damnable. ap 
of Ml belli plot, contrived and carried 2 b 
gel popiſſ recuſants, for aſſaſſinating 75 
bil 224 rooting out the proteſtant dal des. Oates 
an vas recommended b 5 parliament to the king. | 
ly He was lodged in Whitchall, and encouraged 
* BIT 2 — of twelve hundred pounds a-year 


„do proceed in for! new informations 
ei ee. ing ne The 
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The encoura ement given, 7 Oates a, 
not fail to _ n others. "4 William Bedloe 
a man, if poſſible, more infamous than Oites,” 
appeared next upon the ſtage.. He was, e 
the former, of very low birth, had been noted 
for ſeveral cheats and theſts, had travelled 
over many parts of Europe under borrowe 
names, and had' frequently paſſed himſelf for 
a man of quality. This' man, at his owh 
defire, was arreſted at Briſtol, and conveyed 
to London, where he declared before the 
council that he had ſeen the body of Sir Ed. 
mondſbury Godfrey at Somerſet-houſe, Where 
the queen lived. He ſaid that a ſervant of 
lord Bellafis offered to give him four thou- 
ſand pounds if he would 5 it off. He 
Was queſtioned about the plat, but denied all 
knowledge of it, and aſſerted that he had no 
acquaintance with Oates. Next day, hoy- 
ever, he thought it would be better to ſhare 
the emoluments-of- the Aves.” and he gave an 
ample account of it. is narrative he made 
| 5 tally as well as he could with the'inf6rma- 
tion of Oates, but added ſome circumſtances 
of his own, ſtill more tremendous, and” ftill 
more abſurd. He ſaid that ten thoufand men 
were to be landed from Flanders in Burli 
ton- bay, and were immediately to ſeize H 
He 2 that the lords Powis and Petre 
had undertaken to raiſe an army in Radnor- 
ſhire; that fifty thouſand men were ready to 
- riſe in London; that he himſelf had been 
tampered with to murder a man, and wastq 
receive four thoufand pounds for that ſervice, 
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ed, and the kingdom offered to One, if he 


would conſent to hold it of the church; if 
not, the pope ſhould continue to D with- 
out him. He likewiſe accuſed 


e lords Car- 
rington and Brudenell, who were committed 


to cuſtody, But the moſt terrible part of all 
was, that Spain was to inyade England with 


forty thouſand men, who were ready at St. 
Jago in the character of pilgrims ; though at 
this time Spain was actually unable to raiſe 


ten thouſand. men to ſupply her own garriſons 


in Flanders. 5 3 
Theſe narrations carry their own refuta- 


tation; the infamy of the witneſſes, the con- 


tradiction in their teſtimony, the improba- 
bility of it, all ſerve to raiſe our horror a- 
gainſt theſe baſe villains, and our pity at the 
deluſion of the times. In order to give a 


confident air to the diſcovery, Bedloe pub- 


liſhed a pamphlet with this title.“ A Nar- 
rative and impartial Diſcovery of the horrid 


Popiſh Plot, carried on for the burning ie 
Cities of London and Weſtminſter, with their 


ſuburbs, Ke, by Captain William Bedloe, 


lately one of the Popiſh committees for 
carrying on ſuch fires.” The papiſts were 
now become fo. obnoxious, that vote after 


vote paſſed againſt them in the houſe of com- 
mons, and ſuch. as did not concur were ex- 
pelled the bouſe without ceremony. Even 


the duke of York was permitted to keep his 
place 1n the houſe by a majority of only two. 


* I would not, ſaid one of the lords, have 
© ſo much as a popiſh man, or à popiſh 
| 5 B b 2 8 


was to be aſſaſfinated, the proteſtants butcher⸗ 
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* woman to remain here, not ſo much as'a 
2. bebte dog or a popith bitch, Bot {6 myck 
,* as a popith cat to mew, or pur about chr 
met.. This was wretched eloquence; 
bur it was admirably ſuited to the times, 
- Encouraged by the general voice in their 
Favour, the witneſſes, who all along had en- 
larged their narratives, in proportion as th 
were greedily received, went a ſtep farther, 
and ventured. to accuſe the queen. The 
"king received the news with good humour, 
. They think, ſaid he, that J have a mind 
„ to a new wife; but for all that, I will not 
« ſuffer an innocent woman to be abuſed.” 
He immediately ordered Oates to be ſtriftly 
"confined, ſeized his papers, and diſmilled hit 
ſervants, Bot his favour with parliament 
"ſoon procured his releaſe. | | 
Edward Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of 
| brought to. trial. 
"His letters were produced againſt him. They 
teſtified. a. zeal for the eatholic . cauſe, 1 
t 


* . 


that alone was ſufficient to convict him. 


| "Oates and Bedloe came in to make his coy- 


"demnation ſure. The former ſwore that 
he had ſent fourſcore guineas to a rulhan, 
who undertook to kill the king. Be ſwore 
that he had received a commiſſion, 'appolut- 
ing him papal ſecretary of ſtate, and that 
be had conſented to the king's aflaffination. 


Aſter this unfortunate man's ſentence, man 

members of both houſes offered to interpale 
in his behalf, if he would make 
- confeſſion ; but as he was, in real 
of no treaſonable ſecrets, he 
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eure life by impoſture. He ſuffered witkt 


calmneſs and conſtaney, and to the laſt per- 


ſiſted in the 2 proteſtations of his in- 
gocences. 

The trial of Coleman was foceoided 
thoſe of Ireland, Pickering, and Grove. Ire 
land, a Jeſuit, was accuſed by Oates and 
Bedloe, the only witneſſes againſt him, that 
he was one of the fifty jeſuits who had ſigned 
the great reſolve 
affirmed, and proved, that he was in Stafford 
ſhire all the month of Auguſt, the time when 
Oates aſſerted he was in London. —— 
leſs, the jury brought him in guilty. 
was in the ſame manner ſworn that Naber. 


ng and Grove had bound themſelves to 
A 


ſſinate the king; that they had pr & 
themſelves with ſcrewed piſtols and filver bul- 


lets. They both proteſted their innocence, 


and yet were found guilty. All theſe unhappy” 


men went to execution proteſting their in- 
nocence, a .circumſtance which made no im 
preflion on the ſpectators; their being Jeſuits 2 5 
baniſhed even pity. from their ſufferings, ®** 


The animoſities of the people, however, 


ſeemed à little appeaſed by the execution orf 7 


7 o * 
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inſt the king. Ireland 


theſe four but a new train of evidence was 3 7 Z 


now diſcovered, - that -kinfledwthe- flame onee* 
more. One Miles Prance, à goldſmith An 


a profeſſed Roman cathohe, had been sede, 5 5 


by Bedloe of being an accomplice: in Sir Hd 
mond{bury%s murder; and, upon bis denial: 


had been loaded with 3 irons, and ee 3 


idto the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, 
and noĩſome. r * wretch lap 


Lick B03 e 
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groaning and exclaiming that he was not guil- 


f. 
ty-3 but being next day carried before lord | 
Shafteſbury, and threatened: with ſevererpu= Ml } 

k 


niſhment,” he demanded if. a confeſſion would 
rocure his pardon? Being aſfured of that, 
had no longer courage 10 reſiſt, bot con- 
feſſed himſelf an accomplice in Godfrey's Ml 
murder. He ſoon after, however, retrafted p 
| his evidence before the king; but the fame I 
rigours being employed againſt him, he was . 
induced once more to confirm his firſt infor- WW ti 
mation. He faid, the murder was committed e. 
by Lawrence Hill, footman to the "queen's b. 
Aly nou Robert Green, cuſhron-keeper to Ml i! 
her chapel, and Henry Berry, porter of the tl 
lace. 
Pe Hill Green, and Berry, were tried upon 
this evidence. And though. Redloc's narrative, 
and Prance's information, were totally irre- 
concileable, and their teſtimony was invalidat- 
ed by contrary evidence, all was in. vain, the 
oners were condemned and - executed. 
* They all denied their guilt at execumion; 
and as — died 2 this circum- 
ſtance was regarded as very conſiderable. But 
inſtead of ſtopping the torrent of eredulity, it 
only inereaſed che people's animoſity a 
à proteſtant, who could at once be guilty of 
a popiſhi plot, nod of denying it in his. laſt 
moments. 
This frightful perſpcution: 2 for 
fome time; and the king N to 
give way to the popular far hitebread, 
os of the Jeſuits, - Enwick, Gavan, 
urner, and ASIA all of them of bes 
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CHARLES l. ag © 
fame order, were brought to their triał: 


2 ſoon after. Beide. Oates and 


Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witneſs, appeared 
priſoners. This man ſpread the 


inſt the Y 
. — ſtill farther, and even, aſſerted, _ 


two hundred thoufand papiſts in E 
were ready to take up arms. The . 
proved, by fixteen witneffes, that Oates was 
in St. Omers, at the time he ſwore he was in 
London. But as they were papiſts, their teſ- 
timony could gain no credit. All pleas avail- 
ed them nothing; both the Jeſuits and Lang- 


horne were condemned and executed, with 


their laſt breath denying the crimes-for which 
they died. 

The informers had leſs ſucceſs on the trial 
of Sir George Wakeman, the qu — 
tian, who, though they —— as. uf 


acquitted, His — would have in- 


volved the queen » his guilt ; and the judge 
afid jury — id of venturing ſo far. 


The I of Stafford, near two years after, 
was the laſt wh fell a ſacrifice to theſe. 


bloody wretches&; Oates: fwore that he fawr 
Fenwick, the Jefuit, deliver Stafford a com- 
miſfion from general of the Jeſuits, con- 


ſtituting him pay-maſter of the papal army. 


Dugdale gave n that the priſoner had 
endeavoured to engage him in the defign of 
murdering the king. The clamour and out- 
rage of the populace againſt the priſoner was 
very great; ke was found guitty and con- 
dcmned to be hanged and quartered ;; but the 
king changed the. ſentence into that of be. 
the He was executed: on 2 

Where 


* 
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where even his tors could not forbear 
ſhedding tears at that . ſerene fortitude which 
ſhone in every feature, motion, and accent 
of this aged nobleman. Some other — 
- who were taken up and impriſoned upon the 
former. evidence, were tried and e ee 
ſome time after 11 
But while theſe cations were going for- 
len other deſigns were carried on. The 
lord treaſurer Danby. was impeached in the 
houſe of commons, by Seymour his enemy. 
The principal charge — him was, his 
- having written a letter to Montague, the 
king's ambaſſador at Paris, directing him to 
ſell the king's good offices at the treaty of 
Nimeguen. This was a charge he could not 
deny and though the king was more culpa- 
ble than the miniſter, yet the proſecution, was 
carried on againſt him with. vigours/ But 
the king reſolved to defend him. Charles aſ- 
ſured the parliament, that as he had acted in 
every thing by his orders, he held him as en- 
tirely blameleſs; and though he would de- 
prive him of all his employments, yet. he 
would poſitively infiſt on his perſonal ſafety. 
The loud were obliged to ſubmit; however; 
he was ſent tothe Lower; but no worſe. con- 
ſequence enſued. l 
Mheſe furious ara ocdangs had boen alt 
carried on by an houſe of commons that/had 
now continued fon above ſeventeen years; 
the king, „therefore, was reſolved to try.a new 
one, which he knew could not be more un- 
manageable: than the former. However, the 


a parliament did not in the leaſt abate 2 
c 


* 
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the activity and obſtinacy of their predeceſ- 


ſors. The king, indeed, changed his council, 
and admitted 3-7 it ſeveral of bath parties, 
by which he hoped to appeaſe his ppponents ; 
but the antipathy to | 
faſt a poſſeſſion of men's minds, to be remoy- 
ed by this, This houſe reſolved to ſtrike at 


the root of the eyil, a popiſh ſucceſſor; and 


a bill was brought in for the excluſion of the 
duke of York from the crown of England and 
Ireland. This important bill paſſed the low- 
er houſe by a majority of ſeventy- nine. 

Nor did they reſt here, but voted the king's 


ſtanding army and guards to be illegal. They 
3 


proceeded to eſtabliſn limits to 

er of impriſoning delinquents aft Will. 
Fm + at the celebrated ſtatutegealled 
the Ha Corpus act, was paſſed, which 
confirms the ſubject in an abſolute ſecurity 
from oppreſſiye power, By this act it was 
prohibited to fend any one. to priſons 5 
the fea: no judge, under ſevere penalties, 
was to refuſe any priſoner his writ, of ha- 
beas corpus; by which the gaoler was to pro- 
duce in court the body of the priſoner, whence 


the writ had its name, and to certify the cauſe 


of his detainer, _ the gaol he within 
twenty miles of the judge, * ay writ muſt be 
obeyed in three days, and ſo NN 
for greater diſtances, Every priſoner my 


be indicted the firſt term of is commitment, 


and brought to trial the ſubſequent term. 


And no man after being enlarged by court, 
can be recommitted for the ſame any. tis 


3 May 27. 


had taken too 
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This law alone, Would have been füge 
to endear the parliament that made it tg of. 
terity; and it would have been well if 55 
- had "reſted there. The duke of York had 
"retired to Bruſſels ; but an indiſpoſition of the 
king led him back to England, to be ready to 
aſſert his right to the throne. After preyail- 
ing upon his brother to diſgrace the duke df 
Motimouth, a natural ſon of the king's, now 
very popular, he retired to Scotland, under 
7 ney of quieting the apprehenſions of the 
Engliſh; but in reality, to ſtrengthen his 
- intereſts there. This ſeceſſion ſerved ſtill 
more to inflame the country party, who were 
* Ntrengly attached to the duke of Monmouth, 
and reſolved to ſupport him againſt the dug 
: of Vork. Mobs, petitions, pope burnings, 
were artifices 4 285 to keep up the tet- 
rors of popery. The parliament had ſhewn 
favour to all informers, and that ſerved to n- 
_ »ercaſe the number of theſe miſcreants. * Plot 
Was ſet up againſt plot; and the people Kept 
- Kill ſuſpended in dreadful apprehenſion. 
* The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, 
© was brought forward to the public on'this 
oeccaſion. One Dangerfield, who' had hetn 
et in the pillory, , feourged, branded, and 
"tranſported for felony and coining, hatched 
a plot in conjunction with a, midwife, whoſe 
name Was Gallier, * Roms catholic, oFabay- 
doned character. Dangerffeld began by de- 
elaring, that "there was a ay 7 ol foot d 
vremove the king and the royal family. He 
communicated this intelligence to the King 
and the duke of York, who ſupplied 11 

| «335% 
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ih money, and countenanced his diſcayery. | 
t He hid e ſeditious . 2h in the lodgings., 
- Jof one colonel Manſel; ahd then brought 


ne cuſtom-hopſe officers to his apartment, to 
a LCarch for ir aglen e ne. „The pa- 
e bers were found, and the council haying 
o examined the affair, concluded they were for- 
-Feed by Dangerfſield. TIE ordered all the 
bf places he frequented to, be learched ; and in 
dhe houſe of | ef the whole ſcheme of the 
a conſpiracy, was, diſcovered upon paper, con - 
e Wccaled in a nical-tub, from whence. the plot 
is WM had its name. Dangerficld being committed 
e Newgate, made an ample. confeſſion of 
te Wl the forgery, which, though Prgpavly ak 9fÞe. 
„Je aſcribed to the carl o Caſtlemain, 8 
| counteſs of Powis, and the five lords i he 
„Tower. He ſaid that the deſign was to 
t- ſuborn witneſſes to prove a charge of ſodomy. 
nd perjury upon Oates, to aſſaſſinate the 
0- earl of Shakeelbur „ to accuſe the dukes of 


ot I Monmonth and Buckingham, the earls, of, 
le, Hallifax and others, of having been 
concerned in the conſpiracy againſt the King. 

As earl of Caftlemain and the counteſs of Powis 


oy 


re font 10 the Tower, and the king Weiß 
nd vas ſufpected of encouraging this impoſture. 
ed WY But it was not by plots alone the adverſe; 


g 70 | LY * e 
ie parties endeavoured to ſupplant each othef. 


A Tunultuous petitions on the, one hand, and. - 


le- Wfattering, addreſſes on the other, were ſent. 
op from all i Wherever the country 
He party prevailed, petitions filled | with grie», 
ing Vances, were ſent to the king with. an air of 
$ 4 a3 4 Ss + © 414 w 22 Mes © N 

WS. : humble 
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and his Brother. Upon this information, Re, 


want of Economy, obliged Him to call ano- 
ther. {| However every change ſtemed only to - 
inflame the evil; and bis new parliament . 


borrers, who, in their addreſſes to the crown, 
had expreſſed their difapprobation of thoſe BY .o 
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humble infolence. Wherever the church, or 
the court party prevailed,. addrefles were 
framed, containing e ons of the higheſt 
regard to his majeſty, and che deepeſt abhur. 
rente of thoſewho endeavoured to diſturb the 
1 Thty. Thus the nation came to 
diſtinguiſhed into Petitianers and Abburrert. 
Whig and Tory alſo were firſt uſed as term 
of mutual reproach at this time. The Whigz 
were ſo denominated from à cant name given 
to the four Scotch conventiclers, (Whig be⸗ 
ing milk turned 27 The Tories were de- 
nominated from the Iriſh banditti ſo called, 
whoſe uſual manner of bidding people deliyer, 
was by the Iriſh word Toree, or give me. 
As this parſiament ſeemed to ſurpals the 
former in Jealouſy, the king was induced to 
diſſolye it, But his neceſſitſes, cauſed by his 


e .. ˙ . 2 LL 


ſeemed willing to out- do even their predece(- 
ſors. Every ſtep they took, betrayed" that 
zeal with 1 were animated. Ther o 
voted the legality of petitioning to the king; 5 
they fell with extreme violence on the Ab- n 


petitions, Great numbers. of theſe were fel: di, 


ed b their order, from all pa +6 of E. ln! 
and 3 to cloſs cuſtody : the denz aft 


of the ſubjett, was every day violated by their g 
arbitrary and capricious commitments, One . 
Stowel of Exeter was the perſon. that put % . 
ſtop to their proceedings ; he refuſed to ye 
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the ſergeant at arms, who was fent to appre+ 
hend him; he ftood upon his defence, and 
ſaid he knew no law by which they pretended 
to commit him. The houſe, — it equal - 


ly dangerous to proceed ot to recede, got off 
by an evaſion. ey inſerted in their votes, 
that Stowel as p22 oſed; and a month's 
time was al [tem for his recovery. It 
is happy for the nation, that ſhould the com- 
mons at any time overleap the bounds of 
their authority, and order men capriciouſly 
to be committed to priſon $5 there is no power, 
in caſe of reſiſtance, that can compel the 
priſoner to ſubmit to their decrees. 

But the chief point which the commons 
laboured to obtain, was the Excliſion Bull, 
which, though the former houſe had voted 
it, was never paſſed into a law. Shafteſbury, 
and many of the party, had rendered them- 
ſelves ſo obnoxious to the duke of Vork, that 


they could find fafety in no meaſure but h 
ruin. Monmouth's friends hoped that the ' 56 
excluſion of James would make room; for ther 


own patron, The duke of York's profetted 
bigotry to the catholic ſuperſtition: influ 
enced numbers; and his -cruelties, which 
were practiſed without controul, white he 
continued in Scotland, rendered his name - 
dious to thouſands. In a week, therefore, 
after the commencement of the ſeſſions, @ 
motion was made for bringing in an exclu- 
hon bill, and a committee was appointed for 
that purpoſe. The debates were carried on 
with great violence on both fides ; the bill 
was defended by lord Ruſſel, who had now 
Voz. De refigned 


©” 
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reſigned his office of attorney general, by Sir 
William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir 
Harry Capel, Sir William Pultney, colonel 
Titus, Treby, Hambden aud Montagne. It 
paſſed by a great majority in the houſe of 


commons, but was oppoſed in the houſe of 


— 


advance, any money upon any branches of 


parliament for his conduct. The king, find. 


not grant the king any ſupply; and to prevent 


of being ſupplied with money, ſurmounted 


peers.“ The king was preſent during the 
whole debate; and the bill was thrown out 
by a very great majority. | 

The commons were enraged at the rejec- 
tion of their favourite bill; and to ſhew how 


2 they reſented the indulgence which 


was ſhewn to popery, they paſſed a bill for 
eaſing the proteſtant diſſenters, and for re- 
pealing ſuch acts as tended to their perſecu- 
tion. They proceeded to bring in bills, 
which, though contributing to ſecure the li- 
berty of the ſubject, yet tended: alſo to excite 
them to inſurrection. * They voted, that 
till the excluſion bill was paſſed, they could 


his taking other methods, they voted that 
whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way of 


the King's revenue, ſhould be reſponſible to 


Ang that there were no hopes of extorting mo- 
ney from the commons, carff to a reſolution 
of once more diſſolving the parliament. His 
uſher of the black- rod accordingly came to 
diſſolve them, while they were voting that the 
diſſenters ſhould be encouragetn. 

lt was a doubt, whether the king would 
ever call another: however, the deſire he had 


hit 
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his fears. But it was ſuppoſed that the 


neighbourhood of London, was an improper 


place for aſſembling a parliament that would 


be ſtedfaſt in the king's intereſts. He there- - 


fore reſolved at once to puniſh the Londoners, 


and to reward the inhabitants of - Oxford. - 


Accordingly a parliament was ordereꝗ to aſ- 
ſemble at Oxford, and meaſures taken on 
both ſides to engage the partizans to be ſtre- 
nous in their reſolutions. In this, as in all 
former parliaments, the country party pre- 
dominated: the parliamentary leaders came 
to that city, attended with numerous bands. 


of their retainers, The four London mem 


bers were followed bygreat multitudes, wear- 
Ing ribbons, in which were woven theſe. 
words, “No Popery! No Slavery!“ The 
ling was not behind them in the number 
and formidable appearance of his guards; 
ſo that the parliament rather bore the ap- 
pearance of a military congreſs, than of a civil 
aſſembly. 33 * 1 ; 
This parliament trod exactly in the ſteps. 
ff the former. * The commons having cha- 
ſen the ſame ſpeaker, ordered the votes to be- 
printed every day, that the public might be 


xcquainted with the ſubject of their. dehibera- - - 


tions. Each party reviled each other in pam 
phlets and libels; which at laſt, was attended 


ith an incident, that deſerves notice. One 


Fitzharris a dependent on the dutcheſs of 
Fortſmouth, the king's miſtreſs, uſed to ſup- 
ly her with theſe occaſional publications. 
put he was reſolved to add to their number; 


and employed one Everhard, a Scotchman, 


Cc2 to. 
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to write a libel againſt the king and the duke 
of York. The Scot was a ſpy for the oppy- 
ſite party; and ſuppofing this a trick to en- 
trap him, diſcovered the whole to Sir William 
Waller, an eminent juftice of peace; and 
poſted him, and two other perſons, where 
they heard the whole conference between 
Fitzharris and himſelf, Waller carried the 
intelligence to the king, and obtained a war- 
rant for committing Fitzharris, who happen- 
ed at that very time to have a copy of the li- 
bel in his pocket. Seeing himſelf in the 
hands of a party, from which he expected no 
mercy, he reſolved to fide with them, and 
throw the odium of the hbel upon the court, 
who, he ſaid, were willing to draw up a l- 
bel, which ſhould be imputed to the exelu- 
fioners. He enhanced.his ſervices with the 
country party, by a new popith plot, more 
tremendous than any of the foregoing, He 
brought in the duke of York as a»prigeipal 
accomplice in this plot, and as a contriver 
of the murder of Sir Edmondſbury Godfrey, 

The king impriſoned Fitzharris; the com- 
mons avowed his cauſe, They voted that 
he ſhould be impeached by themſelves, to 
ſcreen him from the ordinary forms of juſt- 
ice; the lords rejected the impeachment ; 
the commons aflerted their right; a commo- 
tion was likely to enſue ; and the king, to 
break off the conteſt, "opt to the houſe and 
diſſolved the parliament, With a fixed reſolu- 
tion never to call another. 1 

This was a blow that the parliament had 


never expected. From that moment . 
: rule 
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ruled with deſpotic power; and his temper, 
which before ſee eaſy and merciful, now 
became arbitrary, and even, cruel ; he enter- 
tained many ſpies and informers, and impri- 
ſoned all ſuch as he thought deſigned to op- 
ſe him. * 
"He reſolved to humble the preſbyterians ;: 
theſe were diveſted of their employments and. 
places; and their offices given to ſuch as held 
with the court, and approved the doctrine of 
non- reſiſtance. The clergy began to teſtify 
their zeal and their principles by their. wri- 
tings and their. ſermons; but though 2 a 
thete, the partizans of the king were the moſt 
numerous, thoſe. of the oppoſite. faction were 
the moſt zealous. The king openly eſpouſed 
the cauſe. of the former; and thus, placing; 
himſelf at the head of a faction, deprived the: 
city of. London, which had long headed the: 
popular party of their charter. It was not 
till after an abject ſubmiſſion that he reſtored; 
it to them, having previouſly ſubjected: the: 
election of. their. magiſtrates to his immediate 
authority. * . | 
Terrors alſo were not wanting to confirm: 
this new ſpecics- of monarchy.  Fitzharris- 
was brought to his trial, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, The whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, 
informers, ſuborners, which had long been. 
encouraged. by the leading; patriots, finding. 
that the king was now entirely maſter, turned. 
ſhort upon their ancient drivers, and offered: 
their evidence againſt. thoſe who had firſt put. 
them in motion. The king's miniſters, with. 
an horrid ſatisſaction, gave them countenance. 
03 3 and. 
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and encouragement} foithat ſoon the ſame 
eruelties and the ſame injuſtice, were pradi- 
fed againſt them, that had been employed 
Sein cathohc treaſons. 

The firſt perſon that fell under their dif. 
Pleaſure, was one Stephen College, a London 
joiner, commonly called the Proteſtant Join- 
er. He had attended the city members to 
Oxford, armed with ſword and piſtol; he 
had ſometimes been heard to ſpeak irreverent- 
ty of the king, and was now preſented for it 
by the grand jury of London. The ſheriffs 
of London were oppoſite to the court; ind 
the grand jury, named by them, rejected the 
bill. However, the court were not to be 


© folled ſo; they ſent the prifoner to Oxford, 


where the treaſon was ſaid to have been com- 
mitted, and there tried him before a partnl 
judge, and a packed jury. He was accuſed 


by "Dugdate, Turberville, and others, who 


had already given evidence againſt the catho- 
lics ; and the nation taw themſelves reduced 
to a ridiculous dilemma upon their teſtimony, 
The jury, who were royaliſts, could not ac- 

cept their evidence, as they believed them to 
be abandoned Hars, nor yet coult they reject 
it, as they were taught by their opponents 
to think them ſufficient. evidence. College 
defended himſelf with great preſence of mini 
and invalidated all their teſtimonies. But all 
was in vain. #* The jury, after half an 
hour's deliberation, brought him in guilty, 
and the ſpectators teſtified their inhumam ples- 
ſure, with a ſhout of applauſe, He bore his 
fate with unfhaken fortitude; and at the 
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place of execution deniell che crime. for Which : 


be had been condemned. = SIE 10S l 
But higher vengeance was demanded by 
the king, whoſe reſentment was chiefly level- 
L led againſt the earl of Shafteſbury, No ſums 
a were ſpared to ſeek, for evidence, and even to 
- ſuborn witneſſes againſt this formidable man. 
0 A bill of indictment being preſented to the 
e W grand jury, witneſſes were examined, who 
- W iwore to ſuch incredible circumſtances, as 
it W ought to have invalidated. their teſtimony, 
ks even if they had not been branded as perjured 
4 MW villains. Among his papers, indeed, a draught 
ic of an aſſociation was found, which might 
x have been conftrued into treaſon ; but it was 
d, not in the earl's hand writing, nor could his 
1- Wl adverſaries. prove that he had ever communi- 
at W cated this ſcheme to any body, or ſigned his 
<> W approbation of any ſuch project. * But the 
ho WH ficriffs ſummoned an honeſt jury, and that 
o- W procured his ſafety.  _ | 
ed The power of the crown by this time be- 
y. WH came irreſiſtable, the city of Londod havin 
been deprived of their charter, which was _ 
to W tored only upon terms of ſubmiſſion. And 
the giving up the nomination. of their own ma- 
its giſtrates, was ſo mortifying a circumſtance, 
ve WE that all the other corporations in England 
0d, ſoon began to fear the ſame treatment, and : 
all W were ſucceſſively induced to ſurrender, their 52 
an charters into the hands of the king. Confider- 
„able ſums were exacted for reſtoring theſe 
ea- charters; and all the offices of power and pro- 
bis fit were left at the diſpoſal of the crown. | 
the Reſiſtance now, was not ſafe: and all prudent 
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men faw no other elpedient, but peaceahly: 
ſubmitting} to the preſent grievances. But 
there was à party in England @hat fill che- 
riſhed the love of freedom, and were re- 
folved to hazard every danger in its defence, 
This, was made up of men, ſome guided 
by principle, ſome by intereſtz and many 
more by revenge. Some time Þefore; inthe 
year 1681, the king had been ſeized with a 
fit of ſiekneſs at Windſor, which gave a 
great alarm to the public. Shafteſbury had 
even then attempted to exclude the duke of 
York from the ſucceſfion, and with the duke 
of Monmouth, lord Ruſſel, and lord Grey, 
m caſe of the king 8 death, conſpired to riſe 
in arms, and vindicate their opinions by the 
fword. Shafteſbury's impriſonment for ſome 
time put a ſtop to theſe deſigns; but they re- 
vived with his releaſe. Monmouth engaged 
the earl of Macclesfield, lord Braga Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen in 
Cheſhire. Lord Ruffet fixed a correſpon- 
dence with Sir Witlm Courtney, Sir Fran- 
eis Rowles, and. Sir Francis Drake, who 
miſed to raiſe the Weſt. Shafteſbury, with 
one Ferguſon, an independent clergyman; 
managed the city, upon which the confede- 
rates chiefly relied. It was now. that this 
turbulent man found his ſchemes likely to take 
effect. But this, like all the former, was 
dilapþdinted. The caution; of lord Ruflel, 
who induced the duke of Monmouth to put 
eff the enterprize, ſaved the Kingdom from the 
horrors of a civil war; wille Shafteſbury was 
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that he left his houſe,” and lurking about the 
city attempted,” but in vain, to drive the 


Londoners into open inſurrection. At laſt, 
enraged at the numberleſs cautions and delays 
which clogged his projects, he threatened to 
begin with his friends alone. However, after 
a long ſtruggle between fear and rage, he fled 


out of the 5 to Amſterdam, where he 


ended WY turbulent life ſoon after, without 
being pitied by his friends, or feared by his 
enemies. 1. 

The loſs of Shafteſbury, though it retarded 
the views of the conſpirators, did not ſuppreſs 
them. A council of fix was ere&ed, conſiſt - 
ing of Monmouth, Ruflel, Eſſex, Howard, 


Algernoon Sidney, aad John Hambden, 


ndſon to the great man of that name. 

heſe correſponded with the malecontents in 
Scotland, and reſolved to proſecute the 
ſcheme of the inſurrection, though” they 
widely differed in principles from each other. 
Monmouth afpired at the crown ; Ruffel and 
Hambden propoſed to exclude the duke of 
Vork from the ſucceſſion, and redreſs the 
grievances of the nation; Sidney was for re- 
ſtoring the public, and Eſſex joined in the 
ſame wiſh, Lord Howard having no princi- 


ples, ſought to embroil the nation, to gratify 


Such were the Traders of this 


But there was alſo a ſet of ſubordinate confpi- 
rators, who carried on projects quite unknqn 
to Monmouth and his council. Among 
theſe men was colonel Rumſey, an old re- 
publican officer, together with lieutenant- o- 
lonel Walcot of the ſame ſtamp, Goodenough, 
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under-ſheriff of Londan;Shitealons vindwbied; 
party-man, Ferguſon, the independent mi- 
niſter, and ſeyeral attornies, merchants, aud 
tradeſmen of London. But Rumſey and 
Ferguſon were the only perſons that had ac- 
ceſs to the great leaders of the conſpiracy, 
They propoſed to aſſaſſinate the king in his 
way to Newmarket; Rumbald, one of the 
party, poſſeſſed a farm upon that roi called 
the Rye-houſe, and from hence the conſpi- 
racy was denominated the Rye-houſe Plot. 
They purpoſed ſtopping the king's coach by 
overturning a cart on the high-way, and 
ſhooting him through the hedges. But the 
houſe in which the king lived at Newmarket 
taking fire accidentally, he left Newmarket 
eight days ſooner than was expecte. 
Among the conſpirators was one Keiling, 
who being in danger of a proſecution ſor ar- 
reſting the lord-mayor of London, reſolved to 
earn his pardon by diſcovering this plot to the 
miniſtry; Colonel Rumſey, and Weſt, a 
lawyer, no ſooner underſtood that this man 
had informed {againſt them, than they agreed 
to ſave their lives by dans king's evidence, 
and ſurrendered themſelves accordingly. Shep- 
pard, another conſpirator, being apprehend- 
ed, confeſſed all he knew, and orders were 
ſoon iſſued out for apprehending the feſt of 
the leaders. Monmouth abſconded; Ruſſel was 

ſent to the Tower; Grey eſcaped; - Howard 

was taken concealed in à chimney; Eflex, 
Sihey, and Hambden, were ſoon after ar- 
reſted, and found lord Howard an-evidence 


againſt them, 9 | 
Wot: ES . Walgat 


* 


this conſpiracy 
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* Walcot was firſt brought to trial and con- 
demned, together with Hone and Rouſe, two 
aſſocĩiates in enen upon the evi- 
dence of Rumſey, Weſt, and Sheppard. 
They died acknowledging the 3 of the 
ſentence. A much greater ſacrifice was ſhort- 
ly after to follow. This was the lord Ruſ- 
{el, ſon of the earl of Bedford, a nobleman 
of numberleſs good qualities, and led into 

rom a conviction of the duke 
of Vork's intentions to reſtore popery. He 
was liberal, popular, humane, and brave. 
All his virtues were ſo many crimes in the 
preſent diſpoſition of the court. The chief 
evidence againſt him was lord Howard. 
This witneſs ſwore that Ruſſel was engaged 
in the deſign of an inſurreQion ; but he ac- 
quitted him, as did alſo. Rumſey and Weſt, 
of being privy to the aſſaſſination. His can» 
dour would not allow him to deny the deſign 
in which he really was concerned; but his 
own confeſſion was not ſufficient” to! convict 
him. To the fact which principally aimed 
at his life, there was but one witneſs, and the 
law required two., This was over- ruled: for 
juſtice, during this whole reign, was too 
weak for the prevailing party. The jury, 
who were zealous royaliſts, after a ſhort de- 
liberation brought the priſoner in guilty. 
After his condemnation the king was ſtrongly 
ſolicited inchis favour. Even money to the 
amount - of two hundred thouſand pounds, 
was offered to the dutcheſs of Port{mouth, - 
by the old earl of Bedford, lord Ruſſel's fa- 
ther, The king was inexorable. He ag 

| | c 


*. July 12, 


"3 1 pat“ A little before the ſheriffs con- 
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the popularity of this nobleman, and reſented 
his activity in promoting the bill of exclufion, 
Lord Cavendiſh, the intimate friend of Ruſſel, 
offered to effect nis eſcape by exchanging ap- 
parel with him, and remaining a priſoner in 
his room. The duke of Monmouth ſent a 
meſſage to him, offering to ſurrender himſelf, 
if he thought that 5 would contribute to 
his ſafety. Lord Ruſſel generouſly rejected 
both theſè expedients, and reſigned himſelf to 
his fate with admirable fortitude. His con- 
fort, the daughter and heirefs of the earl of 
Southampton, finding that all ſupplications 
were vain, took leave of her huſband with- 
out ſhedding a tear; while, as he parted 
from her, he turned to thofe about him, 
No; ſaid he, the bitterneſs of death is 


qucted him to the ſcaffold, he wound up his 
watch. I have now done with time, 
aid he, and muſt henceforth think of eter- 
% nity.” The ſcaffold for his execution was 
erected in Lincolns-Inn-Fields; he laid his 
head on the block without the leaſt change of 
countenance, and at two ſtrokes it was fevered 

The celebrated Algernoon, Sidney, ſon to 
the earl of Leiceſter, was next brought to 
his- trial, He had been formerly engage 
in the parliamentary army againſt the late 
king, and was even named on the high court WF... 
of. juſtice, but would not act. He had 
ever oppoſed Cromivell's, ufurpation, and WW... 


went into voluntary baniſhment upon the fe- 


'Roration. His affairs, however, requiring 
* July 23. 1 
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his return, he applied to the king for a pardon, 
and obtained oP! But all his 3 po all 
his reaſonings were formed upon republican: 
principles. For his adored republic he had 
written and fought, and went into baniſh- 
ment. It may be eafily conceived how ob- 
noxious a man of ſuch principles was to ſuch 
a court. They went fo far as to take illegal 
methods to procure his condemnation. The 
only witneſs that depoſed againſt Sidney was 
lord Howard, and the law required two, In 
order, therefore, to make out a ſecond wit-: 
neſs, they had recourſe to a very extraordi- 
nary expedient, In ranfacking his cloſet, 


| ſome difcourſes on goverment were found, 
0 containing principles favourable to liberty, 
W but no way ſybverfive of a limited govern- 


* WE cnt. By over-ftraining ſome of theſe they 
were conftraed into treaſon. It was in vainhe 

Ws Bo lledged that papers were no evidence z that 

10% it could not be proved they were written by 
him; that, if proved, the papers themſelves 


s contained nothing criminal. His defence Was 

* over-ruled ; the inhuman Jefferies, who was 

1. BY chief-juſtice, eaſily prevailed on a partial 

red jury to bring him in guilty, * and his execu- ; 
on followed ſoon after. One can ſcar ere 
00 I contemplates the tranſactions of this. reign _— 
without horror, Such a picture of guilt ow 
ed each ſide; a court at once immerſed in ſen- 3% 
Ba WY fuality and blood, a people armed againft 

er each other with the moſt deadly animoſity, 

ar and no ſingle party to be found with ſenſe - 


enough to ſtem the general torrent of ran- 
our and ſuſpic on. 
Vor. III. D d Hambden 
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* Hambden was tried ſoon after; and az: 
there was nothing to affect his life; he was 
fined forty. thouſand pounds, Holloway, a 
merchant of Briſtol, who had fled to the 
Weſt-Indies, was brought over, condemned, 
and executed. Sir Thomas Armſtrong allo, 
who had-fled to Holland, was brought over, 
and ſhared the ſame fate. Lord Eſſex, who 
nad been imprifoned in the Tower, was found 
in an apartment with his, throat cut; but 
whether he was guilty of ſuicide, or whether 
ſome aflaſſin committed the crime, cannot 
now: be known, - 2591 pe 
This was the. laſt blood that was ſhed for 
Plots or conſpiracies, which continued during 
the greateſt part of this reign, Nevertheleſs, 
the cruelty, and the gloomy ſuſpicion. of the 
duke of York, who ſince the. diſſolution of 
the laſt parliament, daily came into greater 
power, was dreadful to the nation, Titus 
Oates was fined an hundred thouſand pounds, 
for calling him a popiſh traitor, and he was 
impriſoned till he could pay it, which he was 
utterly incapable of. A like illegal ſentence 
was paſſed upon Dutton Colt for the ſame 
_. » offence." Sir Sampet Barnardiſton was fined 
ten thouſand pounds, for having, in ſome pri- 
vate letters, reflected on the government. ] 
„Of all thoſe who were concerned in the late 
conſpiracy, ſcarce one eſcaped the ſeventy 
of the court, except the:duke of Monmouth, 
and he was the moſt culpable of any. 
At this period, the goyernment of Charles 
*x "*wxas as abſolute as that of any monarch in Eu- 
rope; but to pleaſe his ſubjects by an a ot 
| IN . 25 ' popularity 
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dy Anne, his niece, to prince George, 


brother to the king of Denmark. This was 
the laſt tranſaction of this extraordinary reign. 
The king was ſeized with a ſudden fit, which 


reſembled an apoplexy ; and though he was 
recovered from it by bleeding, yet he lan- 

aiſhed two days, and then expired, in the 
fry-fifth year of his age, and the twenty- 
fifth of his. reign, Two papers were found 
in his cloſet, containing arguments in favour 
of popery. Theſe were ſoon after publiſhed 
by James his "ſucceſſor, by which he greatly 
injured his own popularity, and his brother's 


memory. Probably he was himſelf the con- 


triver of thoſe papers as well as of the filly 
tale concerning father Huddleſtone's giving 
him extreme unction. Lady Ogletho 

averred upon her hon6ur to my eldeſt brother, 
that ſhe never left him from the moment 
he drank that cup, on which he loſt his 


ſpeech and pointed ate his ſtomach, till the 
breath went out of his body ; and during that 
time, neither Huddleſtone, nor any Komiſh 
Prieſt, ever entered the mm.. 

The moſt diſcerning of his phyſicians, 


Dr. Short; did not only believe him poiſoned, 


but thought hiqſelf ſo too, not long after, ſor 
having declared: his opinion a little too boldly. 


Juſt at thE time when the king drank that 
wine after which he pointed to his ſtomach], 


but ſpoke no more, Mr. Peden be 

in prayer (in the-weſt of Scotland) broke out - 

« Aha! the royal bird has received a ſhot . 
p Dd2 under 
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F he judged it proper to marry the 
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under the left wing! He has received 

tion from a brother's hand,” What ee 
be laid on this, I cannot tell. 

He was in every reſpect a n hy- 
Pocrite, equally void of piety, mercy, ho- 
neſty and gratitude. Under a cover of gen- 
tleneſs, he was cruel and revenge ful to an 
high degree. He was abandoned to all yices, 
A worle man never ſat on the Engliſh dan 
and few worſe princes. 
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* duke of York ho ſueceded 
T1 hoe ag by. the is of 1 bog Js 2 
Roo ta bad been bred a pit Os 
ted to his r * 
J ry oo prince were naturally weak; 


| 1 his education rendered them ſtill more 


feeble. He therefore conceived the proyett 
of reigning in the arbitrary manner of 

predeceſſor, and of changing the eſtabliſhed 
religion, at a time when his perſon was hated, 


| a the eſtabliſhed reli gion paffionately 1 5 
* 2 
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The people, though they deſpiſed the ad- 
miniſtration of his predeceſſor, yet loved the 


king. They were willing to bear with the 
faults of one, whoſe behaviour was affable; 
but they were by mo means willing to grant 


the ſame indulgence to James, as they knew 
him to be gloomy, proud, and rue. 

His reign began with acts of imprudence- 
All the cuſtoms, and the greater part of the 
exciſe, that Fad been voted to the late king; 
for his life only, were levied by James, with-- 
out a new act for that purpoſe. - He likewiſe 
went openly to maſs with all the enfigns of 
his dignity$- and even ſent one Caryl as his 
agent to Rome to make ſubmiſhons; t the 


Pope, and to pave the way for the re- adio 


of England into the boſom ef the catholic 
church: Theſe were but inauſpicious ſymp- 
toms in the very beginning of his reigg. 
He had, long before the commencement of 
his reign, had an intrigue with one Mrs. 
Sedley, whom he afterwards: created counteſs- 
of Dorcheſter ; but being now told that as he- 
was to convert his people; the ſanctity of his 
manners ought to correſpond with his profeſ- 


fions ; Mrs. Sedley was- diſcarded, and he 
reſigned: himſelf upſto the advice of the queen, 


who was as much governed by prieſts as he. 
From the ſuggeſtions of theſe men, and par- 


ticularly the Jeſuits, all meaſures were taken. - 


One day, when the Spaniſh ambaſſador ven- 
tured to adviſe Ins mfheſty again{t plaezng; too- 


much. confidence in ſuch kind of p = 
ls it not the cuſtom in Spain, ſaid Janes? 


for the king ta conſult with ee uh, 
| | Das « Yeh 
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To pave the way for the — of the 
kingdom, it was neceſſary to undeceive them 
with regard to the late popiſh plot; and Oates, 
the contriver, was the firſt. object of royal 
indignation, He was tried for perjury. on 
two indictments; convicted; and ſentenced 
to pay - a thouſand marks on each; to bg 
whipped, on two different days, from Ald- 
gate to Newgate, and from Newgate to Ty- 
burn: to be impriſoned during life, and to 
be pilloried five times every. year. Though 
the whipping was fo, ee that it appeared 
evidently; the intention of the court, to put 
him t death by that dreadful puniſhment, 
vet he farvived it all, and lived to king 
William's reign, when he had a penſion ſet- 
"Is tled. upon him. | 1 
* Monmouth, who. had been pardoned, but 
* ordered to depart tie kingdom, had retired to 
Holland. Being dined from thence by 
| the prince of Orange upagi{ James's acceſſion, WM N 
went to Bruſſels, whois Radling himſelf ftill H a0 
purſued by the king's ſevefity, he reſolved to lo 
N 5 retaliate, 
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u and 1 attempt upon the king 
dom. The d of Ar pyle ſeconded his views 
in Scotland, — of rmed the ſcheme of a 
double inſurrection; Dt that while Mon- 
mouth ſhould attempt to make a rifing in the 
Weſt, Argyle. was to try his endeavours in | 
the North. 
* Argyle. was the firſt who, landed in Scot- 
land, 2 — he publiſhed his manifeſtoes, and 
put himſelf head of two thouſand 2 | 
—— But a formidable body of the 
king's fox FOES ng againſt him, his. army 
fell away, Himſelf, after being wound 
ed in atte g to eſcape, was taken priſo+ 
ner by a peaſant, ſtanding up to his nech in a 
pool of water. He was from thence carried 
to Edinburgh, where, after enduring 


many 
indignities wth a gallant ſpirit, he was Neher 
uy executed. 


he fate of Argyle Was but a bad encour 
ragement to the unfortunate Monmouth, who 
was by this time landed in Dorfetſhire, with 
ſcarce an hundred: followers. However, . ſo 
great was the hatred of the people both for the 
perſon and religion of James, that in four 
days he had a body of above two thouſand 
men. were indeed the loweſt of the 

people, =Y his declarations were ſuj ited ro 
their prejudices, He called the-king, the duke 
of York, and denominated him a traitor, 3 

tyrant, a murderer, and a popiſh uſurper. 
The parliament was no ſooner informed of 
Monmouth's landing, than they preſented an 
addreſs to the King, aſſuring bim of their 
brav. The duke: of - Albemarle, Kite a. 
Y 
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body of four thouſand militia, advanced, in 


order to block him up in Lyme; but 25 


his ſoldiers dilaffeged to the king, he ſoon 
after retreated with precipitation. 

ln the mean time the duke advanced to 
Taunton, where he was reinforced by conſi- 
derable numbers. There he aſſumed the title 
of king, and was proclaimed with great ſo- 
Jemnity. His numbers had now increaſed to 
fix thouſand men; and he walfpbliged every 
day for want of arms, to diſmiſs. numbers, 


He entered Bridgewater, Wells and Frome, 


and was proclaimed in all thoſe places; but 
he loſt the hour of action, in eiving thele 
Ser honours. 

The king was not a little alarmed. Six 
regiments of Britiſh troops were called over 
from Holland, and a body of regulars to the 
number of three thoufand men, were ſent, 
under the command of the earl of Feverſham 
and Churchill, againſt the rebels. They took 

oft at Sedgemore, in the neighbourheod of 
enter, and were joined by the militia 


of the country in conſiderable numbers. It 


was there that Monmouth reſolved, by adels 


e effort to loſe his life or gain the king- 
8 The negligett diſpoſition made by 
Pere. am invited Rim to the attack ; and, 
his folfowers ſhewed what courage and prin- 
eiple could do againſt diſcipline and: fuperior 


numbers. They drove the royal © infantry 
from their ground, and were, upon the point 


of gaining the victory, when tlre cowardice 
of lord Gray, who commanded the horſe, 


brought all to ruin. This nobleman-fled - 
F 0 
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the firſt cott; and the rebels being charged 
in flank by the vicorigus army, BAYE WAY | 
after three hours, conteſt. About three. A 
dred were killed in Ki e ee 
thouſand in the re ſuit; thus en 5 
75" i rafhly begun, and feebly con- 
u 

Manmopth , fled from the 00 of battle 
above twenty miles, till 1 ſunk under 
him, He thena 15 and exchanging c * 
with a ſhepherd, fled on foot, attended 
German count, who, had Ns Are, — 


Holland. Being uite ene with hu 

and fatigue, they both | ay down 7 15 92 

een ei themſel 117 with fern. 1 Sy 
erd being found in th's..C 

2 sen ore a the lg YE 
ſearch 

he was A e in his abet 12 SE e 

f Tas n his pock 12d gather- 

he Sel ay Ts, He bust into 

— — e He Wrote 

the moſt f fin letters to. the King; and 

that monarch, willing to feaſt his eyes with the 


miſeries,of à fallen enemy, gave uy an au- 
dience. At this 8 a8 upon 


by WW his knees, and begged his life. e even 
nd. digned a paper, offered kan by the kipg, de- 


n+ I claring his own illegitimacy 5 and then the 
' ſtern tyrant aſſured him, 8 crime 


of ſuch a nature, as could not be par 

The duke perceiving that he had nothing to 
hope from the clemency of his uncle, . 
lected his f 9 roſe up, and retized, wi 


a air of diſdain. || He was Hallows to 59 the 


[| July I 54 
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ſcaffold, with great compaſſion from the po- 
pulace. He warned the executioner not ts 
fall into the ſame error which he had com- 
mitted in beheading Ruſſel, where it had 
been neceſſary to redouble the blow. But 
the man was {ized with an umverſal trepida- 
tion; he ſtruck a feeble blow, upon which 
the duke raiſed his head from the block, as 
if to reproach him; he gently. laid down his 
head a ſecond time, and the executioner ſtruck 
him again and again to no purpoſe. He at laſt 
threw the ax down; but the ſheriff compelled 
Him to reſume it, and at two blows more 
the head was ſevered from the body. Such 
was the end of James, duke of Monmouth, 
the darling of the Engliſh people. He was 
brave, fincere, and good natured, but open 
to flattery, and by that ſeduced into an enter- 
Prize, which ended in his ruin. 
The victorious army behaved with the 
moſt ſavage cruelty; Fevertham immediate- 
ly after the victory, hanged vp above twenty 
priſoners; and was proceeding in his execu- 
tions, when the biſhop of Bath and Welt 
warned him that theſe unhappy men were now 
by law entitled to trial, and that their exe- 
cution would be deemed murther. Nineteen 
were put to death in the ſame manner at 
Bridgewater, by colonel Kirk, a man of a 
ſavage and bloody diſpoſition. This vile fel- 
low, practiſed in the arts of ſlaughter at Tan- 
gier, where he ſerved in garriſon, took a 
” vi in committing inſtances of wanton 
_ *barbarity. He ordered a certain number to 
be put to death, while he and his company 
N were 
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were drink the king's health. Obſerving. 
ake in the agonies of death, he. 
cried that they, ſhould. haye muſic. to their 


their feet to 


dancing, and ordered the trumpets to ſound. 
He ravaged the whole country, without mak- 
ing any diſtinction between friend or foe. 


His own regiment, for their-peculiar barba- 


rity, went by the name of Kirk's Lambs. A 
ſtory is told of his offering a young woman 
the life of her brother, in caſe ſhe conſented 
to his defires,, which, when ſhe had done, 
he ſhewed her her brother hanging out of the 
window. 4 MN 

But the military ſeverities of the comman- 
ders were ſtill inferior to the legal ſlaughters, 
committed by judge Jefferies, who was ſent 
down to try the” delinquents. The natural 
brutality of this man's temper was inflamed 
by continual intoxication; He told the priſo- 
ners, that if they would fave him, the trouble 
of trying them, they might expect ſome fa- 


your, otherwiſe he would execute the law 


with the utmoſt ſeverity. Many poor 
wretches were thus allured into a confeſhon ; 


but it only haſtened their deſtruction. No 


leſs than eighty were executed at Dorcheſter ; 
and, at Exeter, Taunton, and Wells,, two 
hundred and fifty-one. Women were not ex- 
empted from the general ſeverity, but ſuffered 
for harbouring their neareſt kindred, Lady 
Liſle, though the widow of a regicide, was 
herſelf a. loyaliſt. She was apprehended in 


extreme old age, for having ſheltered; in her 


bouſe two fugitives from the battle of Sedge- 
more, She proved that ſhe was ignorant of 


their 


1 
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their crime when ſhe had given them protes· 


tion, and the jury twice brought in à favoura-' 


ble verdict; but they were as often Tent back 
by Jefferies, with menaces, and at laſt 
conſtrained to give a verdict againſt the pri- 
ſouer. 3 3 

The fate of Mrs. Gaunt was ſtill more ter- 
rible. Mrs. Gavin was noted for her benefi- 
cence, which The had extended to perfons of 
all. profeffions and perſuaſions. One of the 
rebels knowing her humane character, had 
recourſe to her in his diſtrefs, and was con- 


cealed by her. The abandoned villain hearing 


chat a reward was offered to ſuch as informed 


abainft criminals, came in and betrayed his 


protettreſs. He was pardoned for. his trea- 
chery, and ſhe alive for her benevo- 
tence. RES n 7 40: | 
The work of ſlaughter went forward. One 
Mr. Corniſh, tate ſheriff 6f London, who 


had been long 'obnevtious to the court, was 


accuſed by. Goodenough, now turned a com- 
mon informer, || and ie ſpace of a week wats 
tried, condemned, and executed. After his 
death, the perjury of the witneſſes appeared fo 
flagrant, that the king himſelf expreſſed fome 
regret, granted his eſtate to the family, and 
condemned the witneſſes to perpetual impri- 
fonment. Jefferies, on his return was cre- 
ated a peer, and ſoon after veſted with the 
dignity of chancellor. This ſhewed the peo- 
ple that all the former cruelties were pleaſing 
to the king. e 9 

James now began to throw off the maſk; 
and in the houſe of commons, ſcemed to think 
12:5 | himſelf 


4 OR. 23. 
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Dee 
himſelf exempted from all rules of prudence. 
He told the houſe, that the militia were 
found hy experience to be of no uſe; that it 
was neceffary to augment the ſtanding army; 
and that he had employed a great many ca- 
tholic officers, in whoſe favour he had _ 
thought proper to diſpenſe with the teſt, ro- 
quired to be taken by all intruſted by the 
crown : he found them uſeful, he ſaid, and he 
was determined to keep them employed.” Theſe 
ſtretches of power naturally led the lords 
and commons into ſome degree of oppoſition; 
but they ſoon acquieſced in the king's mea- 
ſures, and then the parliament was diffolved. 
This was happy for the nation, for it was 
impofible to pick out another houſe of com- 
mons, that could be more compliant with 
the meaſures of the crcoõẽw . N Aker 

* The parliament being diſmiſſed, the next 
ſtep was to ſecure x catholic intereſt in the 
privy council. Accordingly four catholic 
lords were admitted; Powis, Arundel, Bella- 
ſis, and Dover. The king made no ſecret of 4 
his deſires to have his courtiers of his own.re- # 
ligion; Sunderland, who ſaw that the way 3 
to preferment was by popery, ſerupled not to i 
gain favour at that price.; Rocheſter, the 7 
treaſurer was turned out of his office, becauſe 
he refuſed to conform. In theſe ſchemes, 
James was entirely governed by the queen and 
his confeſſor, father Peters, a Jeſuit, whom 
be foon after created a privy-councellor. 
Even in Ireland, where the duke of Ormond 

had long ſupported the royal cauſe, this noble-. - . 

nk _—_— | 1 2 
aan was diſplaced, as being a proteſtant ; aα 
, Vol. III. E e | 
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- preachers purſued it with ſti 
Among thoſe who diſtinguithed themſelves 


vive the high commiſſion court. A com- 


converting the nation would naturally follow. 
S Before this tribunal the biſhop was ſum- 


, 
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the lord Tyrconnel, a furious Roman catholic, 
was placed in his ſtead. The king one day, 
in his attempts to convert his ſubjects, ſtooped 
o low as colonel Kirk; but the ruffian told 
him that he was pre-engaged, for he had 
promiſed the king of Morocco, when at Tan- 
jers, that if ever he changed his religion, 
he would turn Mahometan, 
It could not be expected that the. favour 
ſhewn by James to the catholics, would be 
tamely borne by all. The clergy began to 
take the alarm ; the pulpits thundered againſt 
popery. It was in vain that James attempted 


to impoſe filence on theſe topics; inſtead 


of avoiding the contro ven the proteſtant 
| greater warmth, 


on this occaſion, was doctor Sharp, rector of 
St. Giles, London. This gave great offence 


at court; and poſitive orders were given to 


the biſhop of London to ſuſpend him. The 


Þiſhop refuſed to comply; and the king re- 
ſolved to puniſh the biſhop himſelf for dit- 

obedience, —_ ; , ; 
Io effect his deſigns, he determined to fe- 


miſfon was iſſued out, by which ſeven wer 
inveſted with a full and unlimited autho- 
rity. This was a blow which. alarmed the 
kingdom; for could the authority of this 
court take place, the king's intentions of 


moned, and not only he, but Sharp were 
| | Ti 


* 
Aug. 3. 


The next ſtep was to allow univerſal liberty 
of conſcience. | He therefore iſſued a declara- 
tion of, general indulgence, and afferted that 
non-conformity to the eſtabliſhed religion 
was no longer penal. In order to procure a 
favourable reception to this edift, he began 
by paying court to the diſſenters. But they 
knew the king only meant to eſtabliſh his own 
religion, at the expence of theirs ; and that 
both his own temper, and. the genius of pope- 
ry, had nothing of the true ſpirit of tolera- 
tion in them. 9 

Vet his meaſures were caution atſelf in 
England, compared with thoſe which were 
carried on in Scotland and Ireland. In Scot- 
land, || he ordered his parliament to pam a 
toleration to the cathohes only. In Ireland, 
the proteſtants were totally expelled from all 
offices of truſt and profit, and the catholics 


were put, in their places. Tyrconnel - who 


was veſted with full authority there, carried 
over as chancellor, one Fitton, a-man who 
had been taken from a jail, and convicted of 
forgery, This man, a zealous catholic, was 


heard to ſay from the bench, that all pro- 


teſtants were rogues 3 and that there was not 
one among forty thouſand,” that was not a 
traitor, a rebel, and a villain, : 
Theſe meaſures had diſguſted every part of 
the Britiſh empire; but to complete his 
work, James publicly ſent the earl of Caſtle- 
maine, ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, 
to reconcile his kingdoms to the catholic 
communion... Never was there ſo much con- 
tempt thrown upon an embaſſy. The court 
IT Ee 2 of 
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of Rome expected little ſucceſs from meafures 
Tſo. blindly: conducted. They were ſenfible 
that the king. was openly ftriking at thoſe 
laws and opinions, which it was his buſineſs 
to undermine. in ſilence. The cardinals were 
even heard facetiouſly to declare, that the 


king ſhould be excommunicated, for thus en- 


deavouring to overturn the ſmall remains of 
popery that yet ſubſiſted in England. The 
pope, - though he granted audiences to the 
ambaſlador, was always ſeized with a. fit of 
coughing, which interrupted the earl's ſpeech, 


and obliged. him to retire. At length he | 


threatened to return. The pope advifed him 
to travel in the cool of the morning, leſt the 


heat ſhould prejudice his health. The only 


proof of complaiſance which the king re- 
ceived. from his holineſs, was his ſending's 
nuncio into, England; | | 5 

People indeed ſuppoſed that he could never 


be ſo raſh as, contrary to expreſs act of par- 
liament, to admit of a communicatian with 


the pope. But what was their ſurprize, when 
they ſaw the nuncio make his public and ſo- 
lemn entry into Windſor; and becauſe the 
duke of Somerſet refuſed to attend the cere- 
mony, he was diſmiſſed from his empley- 
ment of one of. the lords of the bed · chamber. 
But this was but the beginning of his at- 
tempts. The Jeſuits ſoon after were permit» 
ted to erect colleges in different parts of the 
gdom; they exerciſed their worſhip in the 
moſt public manner; and four cathohe biſh- 
ops, conſecrated inthe king's chapel, were 
dent through the kingdom to. exerciſe their 
| : epiſcopal 
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epiſcopal functions, under the title of apoſto- 
lic vicars. Their paſtoral letters were printed 
by the king's printer, and diſtributed through 
all parts of the kingdom. The monks ap- 
peared at court in the habits of their orders, 
and a great number of prieſtggand friars ar- 
rived in England. Every great office the 
crown had to beſtow, was gradually transfer- 
red from the proteſtants; Rocheſter and Cla- 
rendon, the king's brothers in law, though 
ever faithful to his intereſts, were, becauſe 
proteſtants, diſmiſſed from their employments.: 
Nothing now remained, but to open the door 
of the church and univerſities to the intruſion 
of the catholics, and this effort was, made 
loon after. | F . 

* Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, 
was recommended by the king to the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, for the degree of maſter” 
ot arts. But the univerſity preſented, a peti- 
tion, beſeeching the king to recal his man- 
date. Their petition was diſregarded ; the 
vice-chancellor himſelf was ſummoned to ap- 
pear before the high-commiſſion court, and 
deprived of his office; yet the univerſity per- 
ſiſted, and father Francis was refuſed... The 
king thus foiled, thought proper at that time 
to drop his pretenſions, but he carried on his- 
attempts upon the univerſity of Oxford with: © 
greater vigour. | x 
The place of preſident of Magdalen col- 
lege being vacant; the king ſent a mandate 
in favour of one Farmer, a new convert, and 
a man of a bad character. The fellows of. 
dne college, made very ſubmiſſive applications- 
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to the king for recalling his mandate; but 
Leone they received an anſwer, the day came, 
on which by their ſtatutes, they were required 
to proceed to an election. They therefore 
choſe doctor Hough, a man of learning, in- 
tegrity and reſghution, The king was incen- 
- fed at their preſumptioen; and, in order to 
puniſſi them, an eccleſiaſtical court was ſent 
down, who finding Farmer a man of ſcanda- 
lous character, iflued a mandate for à new 
election. The perſon now recommended 
the king, was doctor Parker, lately ereated 
biſhop of Oxford, a man of proſtitutes mo- 
rals; but who toned for all his vices, 
his willingneſs to embrace the catholie Teli- 
gion. The fellows refuſed to comply; which 
10 incenſed the king, that he repaired in per- 
1on to Oxford, and ordered the fellows to be 
brought before him. He reproached them 
with their inſolence and diſobedience in the 
moſt imperious terms; and commanded them 
to chute Parker without delay: his words 
were, “I will be obeyed : otherwiſe you 
« thall feel the weight of a king's right= 
% hand,” Finding them reſolute in the de- 
fence of their privileges, he ejected them all, 
except two, from their fellowſhips, and: Par- 
ker was put in poſſeſſion of the place, Upon 
this, the, college was filled with catholics; 
and Charnock, one of the two-that remained, 
was made vice-prehdent. 
Every invaſion of the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
privileges of the nation only ſeemed to in- 
creaſe the king's ardour for more. A ſecond 


declaration for ** of conſcience was pub» 
5 | | liſhed 


JS MES IH. - © xv 
liſhed, * almoſt in the ſame terms with the 
former; but with this peculiar injunction, 
that all divines ſhould read it after ſervice in 
their churches, He thus armed againſt himſelf 
the whole body of the nation. The'clergy were 
determined to truſt God and follow their con- 
ſcience. The firft champions on this ſervice 
of danger were Loyde, biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake 
of Chicheſter, White of Peterborow, and Tre 
lawney of Briftol ; theſe, together with San- 
croft their primate, eoncerted an addreſs, in 
the form of a petition, to the king, which, 
with the warmeſt expreſſions of zeal and ſub- 
miſhon, remonſtrated that they could not 
read his declaration conſiſtent with their eon 
ſciences. This modeſt addreſs ſtill more in- 
flamed the king's reſentment, | and "hurried 
him on in eounſels as precipitate as they were 
tyrannical. He ſaid, he did not expect ſuck: 
an addreſs from the Engliſh ehurch, partieu- 
larly from ſome among them. The - biſhops. 
left his preſence under ſome apprehenſions; 
but ſecure in the rectitude of their intentions. 

The king's meaſures were now become ſo 
odious to the people, that, although the bi- 
thops of Durham and Rocheſter, who were 
members of the ecclefiaſtical court, ordered 
the declaration to be read in the churches of 
their reſpecttve diſtricts, the audience could 
not hear them with any patience, One mi- 
niſter told his congregation, that though he 
had poſitive orders to read the declaration, 
they had none to hear it, and therefore they 
might leave the church; an hint which the a 
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congregation quickly - obeyed. It was there- 
fore ſupppſed, that the petitioning biſhops 
had little to dread from the royal reſentment, 
As the petition was delivered in private, the 
king ſummoned: the biſhops before the coun- 
cil, and there queſtioned them whether they 
would acknowledge it? They for ſome time 
declined giving an anſwer; but at laſt owned 
the petition. On their refuſal to give bail, 
an order was immediately drawn for their 
commitment to the Tower, and the crown- 
lawyers received directions to proſecute them 
for a ſeditious libel. | J 
The king gave orders that they ſhould be 
conveyed, to. the Tower by water, as the 
whole city was in commotion in their favour, 
The people were no ſooner. informed of it; 
than the river fide was lined with incredible 
multitudes. - As the reverend prifoners paſſed, 
the populace fell upon their knees; and great 
numbers ran into the water, craving their 
bleſſing, calling upon Heaven to protect them, 
and encouraging them to ſuffer in the cauſe of 
religion. The bithops were not wanting, by 
their modeſt. and humble behaviour, to raiſe 
the pity of the ſpectators; and they ſtill ex- 
horted them to fear God, honour the king, 
and maintain their loyalty. The very ſol- 
diers, by whom they were guarded,  kneeled 
down before them, and implored their for- 
giveneſs. Upon landing, the biſhops imme- 
diately went to the Tower-chapel to render 
thanks for what they ſuffered in the cauſe of 


truth. | 
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The dene day day of — 
for their trial; and their return was more 
ſplendidly — than their impriſonment. 
Twenty- nine peers, _— number of gen+ 
tlemen, and an immenſe crowd of pe 
waited upon them to Weſtminſter-hall. The 
cauſe was looked upon as involving the fate 
of the nation, and freedom or ſlavery await» 
ed the deciſion. The diſpute was learnedly 
managed by the lawyers on both ſides. Hol- 
loway — Peel, 0. two of the judges, declared 
themſelves in favour of the: bithops. The 
_ withdrew into a chamber, where they 
aſſed the whole night; but next morning 
— returned into court, and pronounced the 
biſhops, Not guilty, Weſtminſter-hall in- 
ſtantly rang with loud acelamations, which 
were communicated to the whole extent af 
the ei 2 They even reached the camp at 
Hounſlow, where the We mately at dinner, in 
2 Feverſham's tent. demand- 
ing the cauſe of thoſe rejoicings, —— 


informed that it was notliing! but the ſol- 


diers ſhouting at the delivery of che ; «Bat 
„Call you that nothing?“ cried! he, 
<< ſo much the worſe for them 


If the biſhops teſtified the readineſs of mar- 7 
tyrs in ſupport of their religion, James ſne w- 
ed no leſs ardour in the eſtabliſſiment of his 


own. Grown, odious to every elaſs of his 
ſubjects, he full. reſolved! to perſiſt; for it 

was a part of his character, that thoſe mea- 
ſures he once embraced, he always perſevered 
in. He ſtruck out two of the judges, Powel 
and Holloway, who had in to 9 


moſity againſt him, that a ſtory was propa- 
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the biſhops.” He iſſued orders to proſecute 
all thoſe clergymen who had not read his 
declaration; and all had refuſed it, except 
two hundred. He ſent a mandate to the 
new fellows, whom he had obtruded on Mag- 
dalen college, to ele& for preſident, in the 
room of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, and titular biſhop 
of Madura. ' | ION 
As he found the clergy every where averſe 
to his proceedings, he was willing to tr 

next what he could do with the army, -He 
thought, if one regiment would promiſe im- 
plicit obedience, their example would induce 
others to comply. He therefore ordered one 
of the regiments to be drawn up in his pre» 
ſence, and defired that ſuch as were againſt 
his late declaration of liberty of conſcience 
ſhould lay down their arms. He was fur- 
| {prized to ſee the whole battalion ground their 
arms, except two officers, and a few roman 


— 


catholic ſoldiers. | e 
Oppoſition only ſerved to inflame this in- 
fatuated monarch's zeal. He was continu- 
ally ſtimulated by the queen, and the prieſts ; 
about him, to go forward. A fortunate cit- 
Cumſtance happened in his family. A few 
days before the acquittal of the biſhops, the < 
queen was brought to bed of a fon, who was 
baptized by the name of James. This would, 
if any thing could, have ſerved to eftabliſh 
him on the throne; but ſo great was the ant- 


gated that the child was ſuppoſititious, and 
+= ht to the queen's apartment in. a warm» 
ing pan; Biſhop Burnet, who ſeems to have 
1 __— 
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peen at uncommon pains to eſtabliſh this be 


lief, and to have conſulted all the whig-nurſes 


in England upon the ſubject; firſt, pretends 
to demonſtrate that the queen was not witk 
child; ſecondly, that ſhe was with child; but 
miſcarried; thirdly, that a child was brought 


into the queen's apartment in 4 warming- pan; 


fourthly, that there was no child at all in the 
room; fifthly, that the queen actually bore 
a child, but it died the ſame day; ſixthly, that 
the ſuppoſititious child had not the fits; ſe- 
yenthly, that it had the fits, of which it died 
at Richmond: therefore the Elievalier De St. 
George, muſt be the fruit of four different 
impoſtures. Vet ſo great was this monarch's 


pride, that he ſcorned to take any precautions 


to refute the calumny. Indeed all his mea- 
ſures were marked with the characters of pride, 
cruelty, bigotry, and weakneſs. In theſe he 
was chiefly ſupported by Father Peters, his 
confeſſor, an ambĩtious, and ignorant prieſt, 
whom ſome ſcruple not to call a concealed 
creature belonging to the prince of Orange. 
By that prince's ſecret directions, it 1s aſſerted 
that James was hurried on, under the guid- 
ance of Peters, from one precipice to ano- 
ther, until he was obliged to give up the reins 
of government. Me et 

William, prince of Orange, had married 
Mary, the eldeſt daughter of king James. This 
princeſs had been bred à proteſtant; and as 


ſhe was for a long time heir apparent to the 
throne, the people tamely bore the eneroach- 


ments of the king, in hopes that his proteſ- 


tant ſucceſſor would rectify all. But now; 
27 0 TOPS, 20 when 
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when a young prince was born, that entirely 
excluded his hopes of ſucceſſion, he lent 
more attention to the complaints of che na- 
tion; and began to foment thoſe difcontents, 
which before he had endeavoured to fuppreſs, 
William was a prince who had, from his 
earlieſt entrance into buſineſs, been immerſed 
in dangers, calamities, and politics. The 
ambition of France, and the jealouſies' of 
Holland, had ſerved to fharpen his -under- 
ſtanding, which was naturally good. His 
temper was cold and ſevere; his genius active 
and piercing; he was valiant,” without often- 
tation, and politic without addreſs, Through 
his whole life he was indefatigablez and 
though frequently an unſucceſsful general in 
the field, yet he was ſtill a formidable nego- 
. ciator in the cabinet. By his wiſdom he 
faved his own country from ruin ; reftored 
the liberties of England, and preſerved the 
independence of Europe. | 
This politic prince now plainly ſawthat 
James had incurred the moſt violent hatred of 

is ſubjects. He was minutely informed of 
their diſcontents; and, by ſeeming to diſcou- 
rage, ftill increaſed them. He began by 
giving one Dykvelt, his envoy, inſtructions 
to apply in his name to every denomination m 
the kingdom. To the church- party he ſent 
aſſurances of favour and regard; and proteſt- 
ed that his education in Holland had no way 
prejudiced him againſt epiſcopacy. To thi 
non conformiſts he ſent exhortations not to 
be deceived hy the inſidious careſſes of their 
known enemy; but to wait e 
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ſincere protctor. Dykevelt executed his 
commiſſion Su h dexterity, that all or- 
ders of men caſt, their eyes towards Holland, 
and expected from thence a deliverance from 
thoſe dangers with which they were threatened ' 
at home. Tj N 
The prince ſoon found that every rank was. 
ripe for defeQion, and received invitations 
from ſome of the-moſt confiderable perſons in 
the kingdom. Admiral Herbert, and admiral 
Ruſſel, aſſured him in perſon of their own. 
and the national attachment. Henry Sidney, 
brother to Algernoon, and uncle to the carl 
of Sunderland, came over to him with aſſu- 
rances of an univerſal- combination againſt. 
the king. Lord Dumblain, ſon to the earl 
of Danby, being maſter of a. frigate, made 
ſeveral voyages to Holland, and carried from 
many of the nobility tenders of duty and even 
confiderable ſums of money to the prince. 
Soon after, the biſhop of London, thevearls - 
of Danby, Nottingham, Devonſhire, Doeſet, 
with ſeveral other lords, gentlemen, and prin- 
cipal citizens, united in their addrefles.to him, 
and intreated his ſpeedy deſcent. _ 8 
The people of England, though long di- 
vided between Whig and Tory, were unani- | 
wous in their meaſures againft the king. The 7 
Whigs hated, upon principles of liberty, the 1 
Tories, upon principles of religion. The 
former had ever ſhewn _ themſelves tena- 
cious of their e the latter of 
their religious tenets. James had invaded, 
hoth ; ſo that for a time all factions were laid: 
a!leep, except that general one of driving out 
the tyrant, William, therefore, determined” 
Vol. III. x to 
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to accept of the invitations of t kingdom, 
and the more readily, as he ſaw that the male. 
contents had conducted their meaſures with 
prudence and ſecrexp. I 
The time when the prince entered upon his 
enterprize, was juſt, when the people were in 


à flame from the inſult offered to their biſh- 


ops. He had before this made confiderable 
augmentations to the. Dutch fleet, and the 
{hips were then lying ready in the harbour, 
Some additional troops were alſo levied, and 
ſams of money raiſed for other purpoſes were 
converted to the advancement of this expedi- 
tion, The Dutch had always repoſed an 
entire confidence in him; and many of the 


neighbouring princes * him as their 


guardian and protector. was ſure of their 
rotection of his native government, while 
he ſhould be employed in England ; and the 
troops of ſome of the German powers were 
actually marched down to Holland for that 
purpoſe. Every place was in motion; all 
Europe ſaw and expected the deſcent, except 
the unfortunate James himſelf, who thought 
nothing could injure his ſchemes calculated 
to promote the cauſe of heaven. 4 
"The king of France was the firſt who ap- 
prized him of his danger, and offered toa 
him in repelling it. He was willing to join 
a ſquadron of French ſhips to the Engliſh 
fleet, and to ſend over any number. of troops 
which James ſhould judge requifite, James, 
however, could not be convinced that his ſon- 
in-law intended an invaſion ; fully ſatisfied 


* himſelf of the ſacredneſs of his authority, he 
| wht: x 
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imagined, & like belief had poſſeſſed his ſub- 
je cts. He therefore rejected the French 


king's propoſal, ſaying, he had an army ſuf- 


ficient at home, Lewis then offered to march 
his army to the frontiers of the Dutch, pro- 


vinces, and thus detain their forces at home. 


This propoſal met with no better reception. 
Still Lewis was unwilling to abandon a Fiend 
and ally, He ventured to remonſtrate to the 
Dutch againſt the preparations they were 
making to invade England. The Dutch ac- 
cuſed his remonſtrance as an officious imper- 
2 and James himſelf declined his me- 
jation. 


James having thus rejected the affiſtance 


of his friends, and being left to face the dan- 
ger alone, was aſtoniſhed, with an advice from 


his miniſter in Holland, that an invaſion was 
not only projected but avowed. When he 
firſt read the letter containing this informa- 


tion, he grew pale, and the letter drop from 


his hand. He ſaw the gulph into which he 


was fallen, and he knew. not where to ſeek 
for protection. His only reſource was in re- 
treating from thoſe precipitate meaſures into 


which he had plunged himſelf. He replaced 
in all the counties the deputy; lieutenants and 


juſtices, who had been deprived of their com- 


miſſions for their adherence to the laws. He 
reſtored the charters. of ſuch corporations as 


he had poſſeſſed himſelf bf z he annulled the 


high-commiſhon court; he re-inſtated. the 


expelled preſident and fellows-of Magdalen- 

college, and he even careſſed thoſe biſhops, 

whom he had fo oy perſecuted, 
"EZ | 


But | 
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But his conceſſions were regarded as ſymp» 
toms of fear, not repentance : indeed he foon 


— - 


ſhewed the' infincerity of his reformation; 


for, hearing the Dutch fleet was diſperſed, 


he recalled thoſe conceffions ; and, to ſhew 
his attachment to the Romiſh church, at the 


baptiſm of his new-born fon, he appointed 
the pope one of the ſponſors, - N 


In the mean time the declaration of the 
prince of Orange was induftriouſly diſperſed, 
over the kingdom. In this he enumerated all 
the grievances of which the nation complain+- 
ed; he promiſed his affiſtance in redreſſing 
them; and aſſured the nation that his onl 
aim was, to procure them the laſting ſettle- 
ment of their liberty and their religion.” 


S800 well concerted were his meaſures, that 
in three days, above four hundred tranſports 


were hired, the army fell down the mivers 
and canals from Nimeguen, with all neceffar) 
ſtores; and the prince ſet fail from Helvoet- 
0 ir with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, 
and an army of near fourteen thouſand men. 
Providence, however, ſeemed at firſt un- 
favourable to his enterprize. He encounter- 
ed a drradful ftorm, * which put kim back; 
but he ſoon refitted his fleet, and once more 
ventured for England. It was given out that 


this invaſion was intended for the conſts of 


France, and many of the Engliſh who ſaw 
the fleet paſs along their coaſts, little expeck- 
ed to ſee it land on their own ſhores. * The 


ſame wind which ſent them to their deſtinod | 
port, detained the Engliſh fleet in the river, 


„ 1 


by 


* Oct. 19, 


IAS W as 
fo that the Dutch paſſed the ſtreights of Oo: 


ver without moleſtation. Thus after 'a voy» | 
age of two days, the prince landed his army * . 
at the village of - Broxholme in Torbay, on | 
the fifth of November, which was the anni- a 
verſary of the gun- powder treaſon - 
But though the invitation from the Engliſh 
was very. general, the prince for ſome time 
was joined by very few. He marched firſt to 
Exeter, where the country people had been 
ſo lately terrified with the executions which 
had enſued on Monmouth's rebellion, that 
they continued to obſerve a ſtri&t neutrality. 
He continued for ten days in expectation aß 
being joined by the malecontents, and at laſt 
began to deſpair of ſucceſs. But juſt hen he 
began to deliberate about reimbarking his. 
forces, he was joined hy ſeveral perſons of 
conſequence. The firſt was major Burring- 
ton, and he was quickly followed by the gen- 
try of the counties of Devon and Someriet. 
Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals, for an 
aſſociation, which every one ſigned. By de- 
grees the earl of Abington, Ni. Rule , fon 
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to the earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, God- - 
frey, Howe, all came to Exeter. England „ 
was in cemmotion.. Lord Delamere took | 
arms in Cheſhire ; the earl of Danby ſeized 
York ; the earl of Bath, governor of Ply- 1 
mouth, declared for the prince; the earl o * -* 
Devonſhire made a like declaration in Der- 3 
by; the nobility and gentry of Nottingham + 22398 
embraced the ſame cauſe; and every day 
there appeared ſome effect of that univerſal 9 
combination into which the nation had enter- 
ed againſt the meaſures of the king. +, 08 
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= *But' the moſt dangerous ſymptom was t 
| | faReRion of the. bw Wes ot > 
a. * 1 8 tincrured wich the ſptrir of the times. 
| Lord Colcheſter, ſon to the ear} of Rivers, 
was the firſt officer who deſerted to the prince, 
| Ford Cornbury, ſon to the earl of Clarendon, 
 Xarried off the greateſt part of three regiments 
of cavalry.” veral officers of diſtinction 
jp formed Feverſham the general, that they 
Nn not in conſcience hight againſt the 
ince of Orange. 

The defection of the officers was followed 
4 y that of the king's own ſervants and crea- 
tures. Lord Churchill had been raiſed from 

the rank of a page, and inveſted with an hi 
1 command in the army; had been creat 

„ 4 peer, and owed his whole fortune to the 
king's bounty; even he deſerted among the 
reſt, and carried with him the duke of Graf- 
| tori, natural ſon to the late king, colonel 
| Berkely, and ſdme others. 

In this unwerfal defe&ion,” the unfortunate 
James not knowing where to turn, began tv 
think of requeſtiag aſſiſtance from France, 
when it was now too late. He wrote to 
Leopold, emperor of Germany, but in vain. 
That monarch only returned or anſwer, tha 
what he had foreſeen had happened. James 
had ſome dependence on his fleet; hut they 
were entirely diſaffected. In a word, his 
intereſts were deſerted by all; for he had 
long deſerted them oy 8 Is 

He was by this time -arrived at ' Saliſbury 
the head - quarters of his army; and he found 
hat thrs "I amounted to . 

wen. 
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Fader hon drawing off his arm 


viour could not procure kim the eſteem” of 
. = 


Ans 11. 


men. 12 l is 
che combat immediately, they might have 


fought in his favour. But be was involved 
in a maze of fears and ſuſpicions; tie defec- 


tion of thoſe he moſt confided in, took a wa 
his confidence in all. It was no ſmall 
dition to his diſtreſs, that the prince of Den- 


mark, and Anne, his favourite daughter, took 
part. with the prevailing fide. When he was 
prince and princeſs had follow: 
ed the reſt of his favourites, he Was. ſtung 


told that the 


with the moſt bitter anguiſh. <4 God help 


© me, cried he; 7 own children have for- 


" — me.“ 1 
this lexity, be embraced a 


and retiring towards London; a meatun 


which could only ſerve to betray his fes 
and provoke farther treachery, Thus driven 


to the precipice of his fortunes, he aſſembled 


the few noblemen that ſtill adhered to him. 
There in his forlorn council, he demanded | 


the advice of thoſe. he m erent. 


Addreſſing himſelf to the eart of Bedford, 
father to lord Ruſſel, who had been executed 
in the former reign by the intrigues of james 
„ My lord,” faid the king, you are an bo- Wo 
neſt man, and can do me fignal ſervice“ “ 
Ah, Sir, replied the earl, Ty am old and -_ 
«> feeble 3.+ can do 8 but little ſervice. 
ames was ſo ſtruck © 

with this reply, that- he could not peak for 3 
ſome minutes. 
The king's fortune now expoſed bins 5 


© had indeed àa ſon !” 


the contempt of his enemies; and his beha- 
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his friends. They perſuaded him'to fly from 
a nation he could no longer govern, and to 
ſeek for refuge at the court of France. 

The prince of Orange was no lets deſirous 
of che king's flying over to France. He 
Was determined to uſe every expedient to in- 
. the king and drive him out of the 
— He declined a perſonal conferenert 

che king's commiſſioners, and ſent the 
. early of 1 and Oxford to treat with 
them. The terms which he propoſed implied 
a preſent participation of the ſovercignty ;, 
and to urge his meaſures, he ſtopped nat 5 
moment in his march to London. 

The king alarmed every day more 150 
more, was reſolved to — the kingdom. 
* To prepare for this, he firſt 1 away 
the queen, who arrived fafely at Calais. 
He himſelf ſoon after diſappeared in the 
night, attended on M by Sir Edward Hales, 

a new convert; and dijguxhng himſelf went 
down to Feverſham, wes he embarked on. 
board a ſmall veſſel for France. But the 
veſſel was detained by the populace, Who, 
not knowing the king, robbed, inſulted, aud 
abuſed him. He was now perſuaded by the 
earl of Winchelſea to return to Loudon, 
where again the populace, moved by his dif- 
treſſes, and guided by their natural levity, 
received him, contrary to his expectations, 
with ſhouts and acclamations. N 

Nothing could be more diſagrecable to the 
prince of Orange than to hear that James 
was brought back, and, in ſome meaſure, tri- 
OY to his capital. The biſhops and. 
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magiſtrates in the ſtate, gave directions for 
keeping the peace of the city; They iſſued 
orders, which were readily obeyed, to the 
fleet, the garriſons and the army. They 
made applications to the prince, whoſe enter 


prize they highly applauded, and whoſe ſue- 


ceſs they joyfully congratulated. ' It was not 
therefore without extreme mortification that 
he found the king returned to embarraſs his 
proceedings. He received the news of his 
return with an haughty air. His aim from 


the beginning was to puſh him to relinquiſh. 


the throne ; and his proceedings argued the 


refined politician. e king having ſent” 


lord Feverſham on a meſſage to the prince, 
defiring a conference previous to the ſettle- 


ment of the throne, that nobleman was put 
under an arreſt, on pretence of his wanting 


a paſſport, The Dutch guards were orde 
to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where the 


king then lodged, and to diſplace the Engliſh. 


The king was ſoon after commanded by & 


meſſage, which he received in bed at mid-- 
night, to leave his palace next morning, and 
to depart for Ham, a ſeat of the dutcheſ af 


Lauderdale's. He deſired permiſſion to re- 


tire to Rocheſter, a town not far from the 

ſea-coaſt, This was readily : granted bim. 

Hence he ſoon fled to the ſea-fide, |} attended © 

by his natural ſon the duke of Berwick, where 

he embarked for the continent. He arrived 

in ſafety at Ambleteuſe in Picardy, from 

whence he haſtened to the court of France, 

where he ſtill enjoyed the empty Wong e 1 
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king, and the appellation of -a- ſaint, which 
flattered him more. 
After this manner, by a train of provi- 
dences, the courage and abilities of the prince 
of Orange, effected the delivery of the 
kingdom. It now remained that he ſhould 
reap the rewards of his toil; and obtain that 
crown for himſelf, which had fallen from the 
head of his :father-1n-law. The bonſe of 
lords, the only member of. the legiſlature re- 
maining, deſired him to ſummon a parliament 
by circular letters; but the prince, unwilling 
to act upon ſo imperfett an authority, con- 
vened all the members, who had ſat in the 
houſe of commons during any parliament of 
Charles the ſecond, and to theſe: were added 
the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the com- 
mon council. They unanimouſly; voted the 
ſume addreſs with the lords; and the prince 
then wrote circular letters to the counties and 
corporations of England, to chuſe a new par- 
BHament. His orders were univerſally com- 
plied with; every thing went on in the moſt 
regular, peaceful manner, and the prince be- 
came poſſeſſed of all authority, as if he had 
regularly ſueceeded to the throne. + bY 
When the houſe met, after thanks were 
given to the prince of Orange for the de- 
-hiverance which he had brought, they pro- 
_ iceeded to the ſettlement of the kingdom. 
In a few days they paſſed a vote, by a great 
majority, which was ſent up to the houſe of 
lords for their concurrence. It was to this 
effect. That king James the ſecond, hav- 
ang, by: the advice of Jeſuits, and other 


wicked 
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JAMES n. 
wicked perſons, violated the fundamental laws, 
and withdrawn himſelf out of the Kingdom, 
had abdicated the government, and that the 
throne was thereby vacant. This vote rea- 
dily paſſed the heuſe of commons; but it 
met with ſome oppoſition in the houſe of 
lords, and was at length carried by a majori- 
ty of two voices only. 

The next confideration was the appomting” 
a ſucceſſor. Some declared for a regent; 
others, that the princeſs of Orange ſhould be 
inveſted with regal power. The debates ran 
high. A conference was demanded between 
the lords and commons, while the prince 
with his uſual prudence, kept a total filence. 
At laſt, perceiving” that his own name was 


little mentioned in theſe diſputes, he called 


together the lords Hallifax, Shrewſbury, and 
Danby, with a few more. He told them that 
he had been called over to defend the liber 
— pi the Engliſh N and that he had 

v effefted his purpoſe; that he had 


—4 of ſeveral e propoſed for the 


eſtabliſhing the government; that if | 
choſe a regent, he thou ght it incumbent on 
him to inen them, he 990910 never accept 

of that office, the execution of.-which he knew 
would be attended with infaperable difficul- 
ties; that he would not accept of the cron 
under the princeſs his wife, thought he "was: - 
convinced of her merits; that therefore iP 
either of theſe ſchemes were adopted, he- 
could give them tio affiſtance in the ſettle- 
ment of the nation; but would return home 
to his own countty. This . 


. After a long 4% 
92 a new. ſovefteign was py 


"I regent,.. by a maj of ti 
that. The” 2 and : 


RE. ie as agreed | 
ee "of, os a. e ſhould. reign. et, as, 
1 e of England, the admi- 
"niftration. of ofernment ſhould. be placed in 


* . "the hands of t prince only. The marge 
3% : = Hallifax, as Ipeaker of the houſe of lord 
\ mA = made. 2 * tender of the crown. to thts 

: =} 3 e in the name of the peers and come: 
mos of, England. The pr TInCce accepteq thens 
2 _— that very day William and Mary 

ed Vas ang, h of Engladdy | 
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| 8 bs &f ag. James was. 7K] many. years, a mag o N 
i * . 8 urage, as well as. application to bufice, 
2 55 Fo Hidd to; be.a ſincere and a juſt, anang, 
x 2 bis religion was. not concerned. * 
Den where reli ones not concerned, 
bee to. have proud, baughty,, oe | 
e, cruel, and unrelenting; and though he! 
5 ch's himſelf an ghedient ſubject; he 
: became one of the — intoterahlg,; 
We: * * yereigns that. ever. reigned over a free pears 
3 3-1 Hut he | could have no true re] n 
At (leaſt, While 2 ap, England, as he mage 
5 £ Of - xonſgence-. at. all of, adul tery. He is Gil 
>> 4. atterwa ds to bave been a new man. Þ 
5 98 1 n the Ja of his FOR: was e 1 of 
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